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''And then it struck me how ignorant people still were; 
how uncertainly they spoke, these people at home. It was 
as though they dared not think things out, lest what they 
held most dear should be an image, shattered by another 
point of view." 

Cambridge Magasine, Nov. 4, 1917. 



**Yc that when faith is nigh frozen. 
Ye that when hop6 i& nigh gone. 
Still over wastes, over waves. 
Still among wrecks, among graves. 
Follow the splendour thkt saves." 

• SoHgs before Sunrise, 
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CHAPTER I 

DOMINIC ROYDON limped down the pulpit 
steps and turned his face towards the altar, 
where tall candles burned in unvexed serenity. 

The church was crowded for evening service, and 
lay *in semi-darkness behind him ; dim massive arches 
giving a steady effect of permanence and solidity, and 
the wide imperfect beauty of the building, filled with 
the magic of deep shadow. 

St. Katherine's, Helston Street, was in its way very 
like a human soul, for it was not the creation of one 
mind but had grown without haste through the cen- 
turies, and was one of the oldest churches in London. 
Successive generations had recorded their perfections 
and imperfections in the building, and the past and 
the dead united to give it a combined effect of dignity 
and repose. 

The great stained glass window over the altar tow- 
ered up ghostly and colourless, the light within having 
stolen its vivid effect of rich tone and tint, and the 
carved choir stalls were dark, the beautiful colour of 
time-worn oak. 

Every seat in the church was crowded, and inside 
the entrance people were standing; for, as his cousin 
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2 The Fire of Green Boughs 

Sylvia Tracy remarked whenever she could get any 
one fresh to listen to her statement, ^* Dominic is that 
awful mistake of Nature, a Popular Preacher." 

The congregation were chiefly men and women of 
the upper social classes, many of them being well 
known to the public; a fact which Sylvia, whose blue 
eyes saw everything and everybody without losing 
their effect of angelic prayerfulness, commented upon, 
saying that she attended his church as a form of War 
Economy, and thus saved buying the Sunday Pictorial. 

The preacher himself was a man of about thirty- 
five, who might have been a monk, but might equally 
well have been a soldier saint. He had strong, regu- 
lar features and a wry, sensitive mouth, but in his 
eyes lay his chief magnetism. Unquestionably Domi- 
nic Roydon had caught sight of the light beyond the 
dawn, and the splendour of it illuminated his whimsi- 
cal, clever face. Lamed and maimed, out of the first 
months of the war, Dominic, who had always startled 
and surprised, startled and surprised again, to an ex- 
tent which even he had not achieved in any of the vio- 
lent years of his impetuous life, by taking Holy Orders. 

It was difficult to tell exactly what he was. Whether 
he was worldly or unworldly; wise, or entirely unpre- 
meditated. A man to be guessed at always rather than 
understood. His own friends and associates had 
taken him for granted, with a kind of helpless resig- 
nation. 

There was no austerity in his face or manner, and 
he had a fury of youth about him which still sounded 
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The Fire of Green Boughs 3 

in his voice and dwelt around him like an intangible 
presence. Even the ntost casual listener who strolled 
into his church out of curiosity became immediately 
aware that whatever his character or courage precisely 
stood for, at least Dominic Roydon, curate-in-charge 
of St. Katherine's Church, was not an imitation of 
anything or any one, but quite simply himself. His 
congregation, who gathered from all over London to 
listen to him, found him in many ways as bewildering 
as a gusty night. When he spoke he began coldly, but 
kindled as he flung out his challenge to his new army^ 
an army for which he felt a curiously strong sympathy. 
Their cheerfulness, their futility and their fears were 
so evident, and their courage was often so great and 
so misplaced. They wavered and broke because what 
they believed to be their convictions had never con- 
vinced them, and they had lived through years of the 
war, determined to hold on to the illusions and shad- 
ows of dead yesterday. 

He had just finished his sermon with some abrupt* 
ness, and had concluded with the words : 

"For God's sake, be something. Don't wait until 
you die in your beds to discover that life is alive with 
chances. You create a phantom Life, a foolish, con- 
temptible travesty of the real thing, just because death 
seems a long way off from most of you. Spare your- 
selves the pain of longing for days you might have 
lived, and had neither the knowledge nor the courage 
for it." 

As he knelt on the tessellated pavement, he won- 
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deredy as he had often wondered during the years 
of his short ministry, if there was ahy way by which 
words could be made to force entrance into the minds 
of those silent people whose faces he could not see 
as he preached to them. 

He had chosen deliberately, when he made up his 
mind to become a Priest in Holy Orders; that is to 
say, for him, for long deliberation was never part 
of his nature, as he either saw things in a blinding 
flash of light, or failed to discover any path. 

There was nothing of the cleric about him, in the 
accepted sense of the word, and his queer personal 
sophistication, combined with the memories and ex- 
periences of his own life, divided him from the minds 
and thoughts of other men who undertake to be the 
teachers and preachers of the community. 

A natural fastidiousness of outlook had always been 
a strong and permeating quality with Dominic Roy- 
don, and a complete absence of self-consciousness made 
it possible for him to do almost anything he chose, 
and escape the criticism and ridicule which another 
man might have earned with far less cause. 

It was when he returned from France, and the 
slow period of his convalescence was nearly over, that 
he came to his decision ; not because he believed that 
he was in any way sanctified, purged or made holy 
by the experience of war. On the contrary, he felt 
that it had given him a far greater sense of the acute 
and actual value of life for the living; he knew that 
he had left, God alone could tell how much, of illusion 
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and hope bdiind him^ and that his pity had become 
far less spontaneous if more keenly alive, when it arose 
in his soul and caught him by the heart. He faced 
the knowledge that from the time he struggled out of 
hospital, he was forever to be behind the war, so to 
speak. A man who might undertake a hundred differ- 
ent forms of Government employment, or who, if he 
chose^ might go to Roydon Lodge in Kerry, or hang 
about London^ and become a magnetic^ popular figure, 
who had bought his immunity from further service 
at a fair price over which no man might haggle. 

There were cotmfless things which Dominic Roy- 
don could have done, including the taking of a wife, 
which was what both Sir Jasper and Lady Roydon 
earnestly desired. Instead, he went away to a little 
seaside place in Dorset, and thought over the problem 
of the future for about a week, recalling a number 
of old dreams and fancies, and having it out with 
them, squarely and firmly. The moment of his 
illumination came one wet day when the sea lay under 
a dim grey veil of drifting fog, and the gulls screamed 
and hovered over him as he lay on a rocky headland 
and stared out with his strong, defiant eyes. 

It was not a question of whether he belonged to 
the inviolate company of the Saints, nor whether he 
was orthodox, for he knew very well he was not. His 
mind was as untrammelled by any conventional bar- 
riers as the wind rustling through the dim sea grasses 
and blowing cold against his tense, set face. It was 
not a question, either, of whether he had any right 
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to preach. . . . No one had, if it came to that. It 
merely resolved itself into a demand made by all those 
hidden, silent people whom he now preached to on 
Sunday evenings, for some one to say the things they 
needed to hear — one of themselves. 

To save their souls was not his aim; he was far 
too humble of mind to think it likely that he could 
accomplish such a miracle, for he thought that salva- 
tion was hardly a human problem, but one belonging 
to the next phase or stage of the tortuous journey, 
when it might be made clear, and explained a little 
more fully. All he knew, beyond question, was, that 
he could thus get closer to people who, he believed, 
needed some sort of help more than any others, and 
who themselves were unconscious of their need. 

"To become a clerg)rman puts one into a difficulty," 
he said later on, when he met the Bishop who was 
to ordain him. " It presupposes so much.'* The 
Bishop replied that he hoped it did, in a measured 
and oratorical voice. 

" But the supposition is that one is somehow differ- 
ent from the rest of the little flies and midges, and 
so on." Dominic frowned and thrust his hands deep 
in his pockets. " It isn't a case of being really dif- 
ferent, but the preposterous notion that one is better 
— I admit that has been the hardest struggle of the 
lot, for a man like myself." 

Honestly and faithfully he had done his best to 
tmderstand the close, tense setness of the men who 
were also giving their future lives to Christian min- 
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istry. They puzzled and they interested him; they 
made him tmderstand how strange and tmcharted an 
ocean he had embarked upon. He had taken his de- 
gree at Oxford with a brilliant splash, and his further 
career towards the point where he was to become the 
most tmusual Qerk in Holy Orders who ever put on 
a round collar and a soft hat, was to him almost like 
a page out of some fantastic romance. But it taught 
him there was always everything to learn about any 
life other than that which had already become familiar. 

He was in real and tireless quest of a tangible open- 
ing out towards work, like no other work a man might 
take in hand, and frequently he was baffled by a sense 
of dreary disappointment. 

A dreamer of vivid, stormy dreams, he had per- 
petually asked for something which a man might take 
and hold by, giving reality to the quality of his dreams, 
and he knew that in taking the step he had chosen, he 
would have to go forward, with or against his own 
will. The other men who were his fellow-companions 
talked affably, amiably, or pontifically about Time and 
Eternity. Some of them were disposed to boast that 
their lives had not been free from the sowing of wild 
oats, and some of them were equally proud to be able 
to say that no such sinful seeds had ever been scattered 
by their blameless hands. None of them seemed quite 
sure what Dominic felt or thought, but they all liked 
him, because he had a smile which no one had ever 
been able to resist, in spite of the touch of suffering 
which made the difference between them very deep. 
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It had been a strange Novitiate for Roydon. 

He had always gone through life without any uttered 
reference to the heavy, serious side of events, and this 
attitude of his formed a kind of protection against 
those things he instinctively shrank from. He brought 
it with him to Flanders and made his wry jests up 
to the moment when he fell in a huddled, tortured 
heap on the roadside. Dominic could not be grave; 
and solemnity, while he admired it in others, so long 
as it did not encroach too far into his own special 
claim, was not in any way one of his own gifts. For 
one ghastly week he felt as though he might lose his 
precious, cherished habit of jesting, and he realized 
that were it wrung out of him in his training, he would 
emerge at the conclusion devoid of his finest virtue. 

Deep down in his heart he had a reverence for life 
and the power which dwelt behind it, so great and 
even overwhelming that to think of himself as the low- 
liest worker in such service touched him with a con- 
sciousness of utter humility. 

Comfort and love and all the joyous things God 
gave were only ia prison to him at such times. Over 
and over again he had admitted this steadfast truth; 
and though he knew his own vast possibility of fail- 
ure, and his strong tendency to recoil, he swore that 
he would see the whole thing through. It was a 
night or two before the Ordination that Herbert Clarke, 
a small, shy youth with large spectacles, which gave 
him the appearance of a very young owl, came up 
and spoke to Dominic in a husky voice. 
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"Fve a lot to thank you for, Roydon/' he said 
awkwardly. 

" Well, don't." Dominic, whose nerves were slightly 
on edge, was vaguely conscious that sentiment might 
suddenly swamp him, and the remote idea of it jarred 
intolerably. 

Clarke was amazingly adequate, and was also emo- 
tional, and his determination to say something of 
what he felt could not be entirely ignored, nor would 
he keep silent. 

" What I want to thank you for, is that you are 
so plumb sure of things," he said with elaborate sim- 
plicity. 

His tribute had stuck in Roydon's mind, and he 
thought that if Clarke had fotmd cause for gratitude, 
he also had very sufficient reason to thank the young 
man who used to talk about having a " call," and 
whose idea of Heaven was, quite seriously, one long 
Sunday. 

And then at last it was all over, and his new life 
began. 

He rose from his knees and went, with his limping 
step, up the altar stairs, and turned to give the final 
Benediction. 

The church was lighted once more, and he could 
see rows of dim faces. So many hundred masks worn 
with so much care, and yet each capable of betraying 
the soul behind, if you studied them carefully. An 
inrushing sense of human pity, which was closely akin 
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to physical pain, came over him, and he wondered if 
God, who cared for the sparrows, and th6 little birds 
now adorning many of the women's hats, took thought 
for these carefully prepared faces, which the sudden 
lighting of the church at the close of his sermon had 
startled into reality. ' 

He was glad that he preached his message, such 
as it was, into a dim, endless space; for the sight of 
human faces recalled much he usually wanted to for- 
get. They were as silent as shades who had passed 
over the Styx, and he considered them wonderfully 
patient. Some of them were certainly worn out with 
waiting and sick with fear, not for themselves but for 
others, away in that French country. Some of them 
belonged to the dead, or to the hopeless dregs of battle; 
and some were only masquerading through the exist- 
ing conditions, getting the best out of it, and using 
it as a kind of stage property. Plenty of them were 
only angry that life had been dislocated, and sugar 
was difficult to get, more difficult, even, than " dancing 
men." There was some sort of huddled ideal behind 
most of their thoughts, and hardly one in fifty of 
his congregation had been in actual, personal touch 
with war or the near consequences of war ; they were 
living in a backwater, safe and not very uncomfort- 
able. Very few parted with joy and hope, nevermore 
to return, without bitterness. They all were equally 
thralls to destiny, with these others who went out to 
fight, and grew careless. Dominic pronounced the last 
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great words of the Benediction, calling down upon 
them all the triple blessing. 

After that the crowd filed out into the street, and 
Sylvia Tracy found herself pushed along, close to 
Lord Carfax. He glanced at her over his shoulder 
with a smile of recognition. 

" Dominic was in good form," he remarked tersely. 

" Splendid," she replied. " What do you think of 
him?" 

" I don't know." Carfax paused on the terrace out- 

jSide St. Katherine's. " I'm blessed if I know. Either 

he is the most wonderful comedian on earth, or " — 

he shrugged his shoulders — " well, who can guess ? " 

" There are wonderful things in his eyes," said a 
woman who was standing beside Lord Carfax in the 
darkness of the unlighted street. " I like his queer, 
kind face. Does he ever dine with you? " 

Lord Carfax laughed. " Now and then, Adrianna, 
but far oftener then than now. I'll catch him for 
you, if that is what you want." 

They passed on, and Carfax held open the door 
of his car for the slight, elegant-looking woman to 
get in. 

" Who was that with Carfax ? " asked Lady Roy- 
don, who had come up to her niece. " He is always 
in such a hurry." 

Sylvia Tracy took her aunt by the arm, and looked 
the picture of careful attention on the part of the young 
and attractive towards the elderly and somewhat grim. 
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" These darkened streets," she said in her soft, per- 
suasive voice, " are so very trying, Aunt Miriam ; but 
I believe it must have been Adrianna Hendred. She 
is enormously interested in Dominic." 

" Dear me," Lady Roydon drew a deep breath, like 
a sigh. " What on N earth did he mean by his ser- 
mon?" 

He wanted us all to be ourselves," said Sylvia. 

Take care of the step down, Aunt." 

*' I do wish your Uncle hadn't decided against the 
car for lany thing but official use," Lady Roydon spoke 
plaintively. 

" I can't think why on Nearth he did," said Sylvia. 
** He is still quite preposterously rich, isn't he. Aunt ? " 

" But one has to set an example," explained Lady 
Roydon. 

" It is one of Uncle Jasper's witticisms, I expect. 
He and Dominic are very much alike at times." 

" Surely," said her aunt in a tone of surprise, ** you 
don't think, Sylvia, that they either of them are 
funny ? " 

Sylvia considered her reply, or rather she considered 
the fact that her reply had to be made to her aunt, 
and then she said in a childlike tone that they were 
both " very clever." 

" I did ask Dominic to dine tonight," went on his 
mother, as they turned up a quiet street leading to 
Bryanston Square, " but he said he couldn't do it. He 
was going to meet some men. who were coming back 
from France, and drink rum with them." 
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Sylvia said nothing. She glanced up at the white 
searchlights that cut the dark starry sky and appeared 
to be entirely lost in thought. 

'' Rum," added Lady Roydon, as though she thought 
the word very objectionable. 

*' Dominic won't drink too much," said her niece 
consolingly. " He will sit and watch all the rest get 
wound up, and up, and up, and then he will feel as 
if his leg was all right again. I wonder," she spoke 
musingly, '* if it's best to lose one's head or one's 
heart, one's leg or one's life, when it's war. What 
do you think. Aunt Miriam ? " 

" My dear Sylvia." Lady Roydon felt for her latch- 
key as they stood on the steps outside a large and 
prosperous-looking house. " I never lose things. It 
is alwkys a sign of a weak mind. Of course, I don't 
mean that Dominic could help being wounded, but 
it is one of the greatest blows his dear father ever 
had, that he missed the battle of the Somme." 

" So I imagined." Sylvia took the latchkey and 
opened the door, letting out a flood of light. "We 
aren't allowed to ring up Leverett now, are we, Aunt ? " 
No." Lady Roydon blinked and stifled a yawn. 

We can't do without Leverett, but we don't like to 
impose upon him merely because he has been 
exempted." 

" How glad he must be." 

" Not at all," replied her aunt sharply. " He wants 
to go overseas — somewhere; but he feels that after 
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all the trouble your uncle took, the least he can do is 
to appear quite content/' 

" Does he ever go to hear Dominic preach ? " asked 
Sylvia, following Lady Roydon up the wide staircase. 

" I believe not." The response came with some re- 
luctance. " Leverett is what is called a Shaker." 

Sylvia remained silent, but her childlike face was 
an abridged study in repression. 




CHAPTER II 

THE Roydons' house in Bryanston Square was a 
large, dignified building. It bore every evidence 
of prosperity slightly dusted over by a general look of 
neglect which had become part of the very heart and 
core of London. There was something lacking, even 
outside; almost next door ("Not exactly next to us, 
I am thankful to say," Lady Roydon was given to 
remarking) there was a large board on the front of 
the house, notifying the fact that their near neighbours 
were Belgian refugees, in need of a tabulated list of 
the necessaries of life. In the early days of the war, 
Lady Roydon, accompanied by Sylvia Tracy, had been 
in the habit of spending a few vague hours at the 
Depot, doing nothing in particular; but this form of 
activity had soon died a natural death, leaving Donv 
inic's mother firmly convinced of the ingratitude of 
foreigners. 

There were no window-boxes along the balconied 
windows on the drawing-room floor, the windows 
themselves were dusty, and though the brass bells, 
and the knocker and ktter-box, still shone, the front 
door itself wanted a fresh coat of paint. 

Inside the big, massive house, the staff of servants 
had been reduced by at least two, and those who re- 
mained were disinclined to make good the deficiency. 

IS 
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Sir Jasper Roydon had inherited the house from 
a grand-aunt, furnished according to the vogue of 
the days of Thackeray. Had it been preserved as 
a pure relic of past grandeur it might have retained 
much of its old dignity. As it was, Lady Roydon 
had attempted a half-hearted campaign against the 
heavy Georgian style during the mid-Victorian period, 
and introduced a piebald element of the modern art 
that distracted the mind, and provoked a feeling of 
irritation against the whole effect. 

Sir Jasper's library was on the downstairs floor ; the 
vast dining-room, where the family portraits hung, 
looking down grimly upon the new generation, and, 
down a passage on the right of the wide double stair- 
case which bestrode the square entrance-hall, the room 
which still belonged to Dominic, even though his 
visits to the house were rare. It was, at heart, the 
same as the rest of the house, but here and there 
traces of the absent personality of its owner were 
apparent; there was a unity about the colour and the 
arrangement of the furniture which told that at one 
time Dominic had spent a little care and thought over 
it. He seemed just to have touched it with a shred 
of life, and then gone away again, but the touch re- 
mained vital, and the absorbing dulness of the other 
rooms had vanished from it. Once he had used it, 
just as once he had used the overcoat hanging on a 
peg at the back of the door, and the raffish-looking 
tweed hat with a broad ribbon around it which lay on 
the writing-table, where the blotting-paper was spot- 
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lessly clean and the tray of pens tidy and rusty. You 
could catch just a twinkling glimpse of a former Dom- 
inic who had loved sport and possessed an entire set 
of the " Handley Cross " series. The prints over the 
mantelpiece, the hunting-crops, and the masks and 
brushes, were his property, and he had owned the horses 
whose photographs were on the mantelpiece, and sev- 
eral paintings of which adorned the walls. Casting 
back for vanished traces of former things, it became 
almost possible to reconstruct Dominic in his early 
twenties; and an oar, blazoned with the arms of his 
College and adorned with a row of names, belonged 
to something a step or two further back again, along 
the journey of his life. The books in the shelves, 
many with worn and tattered bindings, also gave a 
sort of index to his mental leaps and bounds, but there 
was not one among them all which had the furthest 
or most far-away reference to Theology. When 
Dominic had inhabited the room in Bryanston Square 
he had not dreamed what lay waiting for him in the 
subsequent unfolding of his life's history. He had not 
taken either himself or anything else very seriously, 
and had been only vaguely discontented with the happy 
conditions which existed for him. Yet one could see 
him as a picturesque and dramatic figure even then. 
Earnest at times, even when he found the thing he did 
" good enough," all the days appeared as airy as shin- 
ing soap-bubbles, capable of leaving behind them • a 
whole host of memories which it was well to have 
amassed. So many incidents, so many experiences, 
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all coloured with sunlight ; glad gay things which steal 
out of the past, once they are completely gone from 
both present and future, like the murmur of faint 
music. A bit of life which may only be revisited in 
fancy, and which lived and died like an enchanted 
summer day. 

Many of these dim ghosts hovered about the room 
in Bryanston Square which was opened and aired, 
and kept intolerably neat by the servants, because 
Leverett, the butler, felt that whatever horrors war 
brought with it, at least Mr. Dominic's room was not 
to undergo any change, or suffer from the general 
looseness as to detail which now pervaded the house. 

At the top of the wide staircase there was a large, 
pallid drawing-room, in which ever)rthing was quite 
indefinite, except its size and an immense mirror 
opposite the door, through which guests who were 
strangers to the place had formerly made frantic efforts 
to walk. The pictures were pale water-colours with 
wide white mounts, and the furniture tried in vain 
to reassure visitors, and inform them that the chairs 
were for use and not for show. There was a great 
deal of light gilding wherever gilding might be, and 
the curtains were of expensive and non-committal bro- 
cade. Not the most determined of mortals could sit 
there and feel in the least degree at home. Without 
being really convicted of possessing even one small 
draught, the room felt draughty, and when Lady Roy- 
don " put down " one of the fires, it became so chilly 
and icy in temperature that Sylvia was forced to com- 
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plain, and discover a sense of sympathy towards Aus- 
tralian mutton. One excessively bored palm which 
took an infinity of time to unfold a gfrudging and spiky 
new leaf, had taken the place of the flowers which 
formerly lent a lingering hint of better things, and 
the lights in the candelabra had been reduced to half 
their former quantity. 

So the house towered up, full of wide, empty bed- 
rooms beyond Lady Roydon*s room and boudoir. Sir 
Jasper's room, Dominic's unused bedroom, and six or 
eight guest rooms, seldom or never made use of, until 
midway between the servants' rooms and the smaller 
sleeping accommodation was the room which for years 
had belonged to Sylvia Tracy. 

Her own rendering of her story was that she would 
have done considerably better if she had been an or- 
phan, for then she could have attacked every known 
charity existing for the betterment of the good-looking 
destitute. As it was, she received a small allowance 
from her father who, having gone to America, retired 
into a dim locality known to her as the " Middle West." 
Her mother was dead, and Sylvia, who had no mem- 
ories of her, pictured her as a pale, anaemic woman 
who had allowed her father to continually administer 
shock after shock, until eventually she gave up the 
unequal struggle and succumbed. To have an unend- 
ing capacity for receiving shocks from the same man 
was, her daughter considered, sufficient evidence to 
prove that Mrs. Tracy had been in no way equipped 
for the race of life. She was Lady Roydon's only 
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sister, and at her death Sylvia had been included in 
the family circle. In appearance she was delicate and 
dainty as a dresden-china shepherdess, with an almost 
exotic finish and fineness. Her hair was exquisitely 
soft and wavy, and in colour a rather dull brown, 
and her eyes were wide and clear, a deep periwinkle 
blue. She looked so soft and childish, and her man- 
ner was. usually in such excellent accord with her 
appearance that it was hard to believe she had really 
left the flower-like days of her 'teens behind. 

Lady Roydon regarded her as a daughter, and fre- 
quently said so. She gave her a room in the house, 
made use of her as a secretary and general factotum. 
She relied upon her to see that people who came did 
not stay too long; took her out with her, because she 
disliked having to go alone, and her husband never 
by any inducement would accompany his wife any- 
where. She also expressed her feelings to Sylvia, and 
made her the receptacle for long complaints. At one 
time she had been haunted by a fear lest Dominic 
might be " taken " by his cousin, but that went the 
way of all things, and she lived to regret that such 
had evidently never been at all the case. Sylvia had 
not *' taken " her son. 

It was Sylvia who was expected to fill all the gaps 
left in life by the inrush of War, and when Lady Roy- 
don's energies awoke intermittently, she brought her 
niece with her to lectures and took her for short periods 
to Central Committees where voluntary workers were 
required, and again withdrew her from these scenes 
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of industry and shut herself up in the house. To be 
as a daughter to Lady Roydon had its very evident 
drawbacks, but Sylvia was always cheerful and ready 
to accept whatever fate was meted out to her, without 
uttered comment. 

In one respect Sylvia was not as a daughter to her 
uncle and aunt, for neither one nor other of them ever 
increased her very small allowance, nor did they pay 
her dressmaker's bills. Sir Jasper tolerated her kindly, 
as he tolerated any one or anything he had seen long 
enough and grown used to. He detested innovations 
of any kind, and he regarded Sylvia as a fixture. She 
was the explanation of the problem of his wife, so 
far as his part was involved. He could not reproach 
himself with neglect so long as Sylvia was there to 
"see after Miriam." There was the large London 
house, and there was Roydon Lodge, over in Ireland ; 
both places were well kept up because the war was 
paying Sir Jasper uncommonly well. But Miriam had 
to be " seen after," war or no war, and Sylvia, who 
had always been quite useful, he understood, was now 
pretty nearly indispensable. Still it never occurred to 
him to write her a cheque. He was vfery busy, and 
there was no time to think of trifling side issues; be- 
sides, he was bitterly disappointed in Dominic, though 
he never admitted the fact even to Miriam. He knew 
very well that there was the nearing prospect of a 
peerage to look forward to, and it had been shorn 
of much of its sound satisfaction by the fact that his 
son was given up entirely to a life which negatived 
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all such honours, if it was taken in the spirit in which 
Dominic had embraced his irritating departure. 

So it was that the little room on the landing, where 
the carpet was shabby and where ladies' maids were 
wont of old to dream their dreams, had been Sylvia's 
since her early years, and in all the years it had 
never been re-papered. She could recall a time when 
its ugliness fell like a damp upon her spirit, and affected 
her " like a white blanket," as Lady Roydon, whose 
quotations from the proverbs were an abiding joy to 
her niece, usually put it. And it was a very ugly room 
indeed, furnished with all the battered leavings of the 
house, and might always have been the same moth- 
eaten place, only that Providence saw fit to give Lady 
Roydon a stiff knee, which made the climbing of un- 
necessary flights of stairs an effort not worth the sub- 
sequent twinges of anguish. Sylvia, whose frequent 
attendance at church in company with her aunt had 
taught her to observe the signs of the times, made 
quite sure that Lady Roydon was, humanly speaking, 
unlikely to revisit her eyrie as anything more tangible 
than a ghost ; and, having done so, began to rearrange 
her surroundings. 

Bit by bit she collected all the small things from 
the rooms on the empty floor below her own, and dur- 
ing a short absence on the part of Lady Roydon, she 
gathered in enough comfortable furniture to make 
herself entirely well surrounded. Her room was the 
one place in the whole great house where individual 
taste had entirely asserted itself, and conquered. She 
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kept the keys of the locked rooms, and most of her 
looting was done by night. Any explanation neces- 
sary to the minds of the servants was gracefully and 
tactfully produced by Sylvia, who was able to establish 
an entente between herself and the hostile army who 
drew its wages from Sir Jasper and Lady Roydon, 
and disliked them both with silent bitterness. She 
knew the art of propaganda down to its finest shade, 
and it was the science of her life. 

Without ever lessening the gulf between herself and 
the " domestics," she cast the glamour of her romantic 
destitution across its depths and was frequently alluded 
to in the servants' hall as an instance of the barbarity 
of the keepers of the house itself. 

At any rate, she was comfortable at last, and when 
she shut the door of her room she could fling herself 
into a chair with soft cushions and regard her own 
person in a beautiful old mirror, taken out of the 
largest of the eternally spare, spare bedrooms. 

Sylvia Tracy was the only person in all Dominic's 
world who was not -entirely taken by surprise when 
it became known that he was on the eve of becoming 
ordained; for he did not make the announcement be- 
fore. 

Long before, she had suspected her cousin of a pos- 
sible rage of Pity, and pity was to him ** a rebel virtue." 
Directly he saw a s'libject or felt passionately towards 
a cause which inspired him, he was certain to fling 
himself body and soul into the conflict. It was all 
the more strange, as his ways were entirely and totally 
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different to those of all ordinary converts to a new 
life, be it what it may, and probably this wide differ- 
ence was due to the fact that Dominic was never him- 
self in need of conversion. - Sylvia had her own views 
and held her own theories on these subjects, and Lady 
Roydon would have been transfixed with horror had 
she been able to catch the most fleeting glimpse into 
the veiled mind of her always charming niece. 

Night after night she sat in the large, chilly drawing- 
room and played Patience by the diminished light of 
the chandelier, while she listened to her aunt talking 
over and over and round and round the subject. She 
dwelt on Sir Jasper's disappointment on account of 
the absence of his son from a whole array of battles, 
and even hinted that to have " lost " him in the war 
would have had its painful consolation. Failing that, 
there were so many openings for a young nian of 
undoubted brilliance, and though Lady Roydon thought 
quite highly of "the Church," there was something 
about having a son who could have been a leading 
diplomatist and was only a curate, a choice which no 
mother could be expected to rejoice over. Sometimes 
Sylvia sympathized and deepened the gloom of the 
evening by adding a shower-bath of pessimism to the 
conversation. She foretold, with a sweet suggestion 
of not knowing anything about anything, that Dominic 
might join the Salvation Army or the Church of Rome. 

" I have asked him over and over again why he could 
not do good by just being good," said Lady Roydon, 
smoothing her black velvet evening gown, which was 
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one she had unearthed from a whole mortuary of gar- 
ments that she never gave away, " in case/' and the 
one she wore was valiantly pre-war of cut. 

" I think that Dominic is ambitious-." Sylvia looked 
up with a card poised in her hand, and then she cheated, 
so as to get the wretched thing to work out square. 
*' He talks very well, and there isn't any one left to 
listen. In a pulpit he has such splendid chances. 
There is nothing in real life to equal it as an oppor- 
timity." 

" In real life, Sylvia ? What on Nearth do you 
mean?" 

"Dominic is going to live an ideal life, isn't he? 
The life of an idealist. Aunt Miriam." 

" And think of your poor father's hopes and ambi- 
tions!" 

Whenever Lady Roydon became specially emphatic 
she invariably talked of Sylvia's uncle as " your poor 
father." 

" Yes, indeed," her niece assented. " I often do 
think of them." 

Lady Roydon was not listening ; she was sitting with 
a large piece of knitting on her knees, and had dropped 
a stitch. 

" I could believe anything I was told, since Dominic 
made this astonishing announcement. Of course I am 
glad. It is a great thing to feel that his early training 
took such deep root, but ..." And the wheel turned 
and turned while the same tune was ground out to 
the weary ears of Sylvia Tracy. 
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Sir Jasper was back before them, when Sylvia and 
her aunt returned from evening service at St. Kath- 
erine's, and Colonel Speyer from the Ministry of Order, 
and Mr. Wattling, who was the proprietor of an 
influential weekly journal, were dining with the Roy- 
dons. Both guests were much about the age of Sir 
Jasper, and they looked upon Sylvia as the merest 
child. 

The conversation through dinner was monotonously 
dreary, and never once left the headline questions in 
the Sunday papers. Lady Roydon sat looking like a 
gloomy ghost at the end of the table, and Sir Jasper, 
whose effect was cheerful and dignified, loomed large 
at the other. Colonel Speyer was placed beside Sylvia 
and Mr. Wattling opposite to her. When the meal 
was nearly over. Colonel Speyer bethought himself' of 
Dominic, whose vacant place had not been cleared 
away, and putting up his eyeglass he regarded it with 
steady contemplation. 

" I hear that Dominic is quite one of the outstanding 
figures of the moment," he remarked. " I hope soon 
to get time to hear him preach." 

" I went to St. Katherine's last Sunday," remarked 
Mr. Wattling, smiling amiably. " He ought to be 
in Parliament. A modern Savonarola — an idealist 
turned reformer. He is a republican, and also an exe- 
cutioner. One of my staff is writing a personal char- 
acter-study of him, which will be published next week." 

Lady Roydon sat up more erect, and a look of pleas- 
ure came into her discontented face. 
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" I am so glad he is successful/' she said, with more 
warmth than was usual to her. 

" He'll be a Bishop before he is done." Colonel 
Speyer turned to Sir Jasper. " Once you get brains 
and energy into a Qiurchman, his future is assured. 
What do you say, Miss Sylvia ? " 

''I think Dominic would throw the See into their 
faces if they offered it to him," she replied, and Colonel 
Speyer laughed heartily at the feeble little joke, just 
as she knew he would. 

" He is the first Roydon who ever put on a surplice," 
said his father. "A most extraordinary exception." 
He leaned back and spread himself out in his chair. 
" But he does it well ; quite well. I don't say that I 
see eye to eye with him, and I consider some of his 
sermons a positive danger, but I admit his power." 

Mr. Wattling nodded like a mandarin. 

" I continue to uphold my own theory that his right 
place is in Parliament. The Church is all very well, 
so far as it goes, but a clergyman should tranquillize. 
I always uphold the present ecclesiastical system . . . " 
and he talked on and forgot about Dominic. His 
great point was what he " upheld," and no Atlas could 
have done more to show that the acknowledged and 
time-worn theories were the best which could be pro- 
duced. 

" And what war-work are you doing, Miss Sylvia ? " 
asked Colonel Speyer, with a touch of gallantry. 
" Selling flags, eh? Or are you making munitions?" 

Lady Roydon interposed hastily. She felt that if 
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her niece admitted she was not engaged in some such 
effort that it would convey a feeling of disappointment 
into the mind of her guest. 

" Sylvia is having a little rest, just now," she re- 
marked. 

" Quite right," said Colonel Speyer. ** But if you 
want a job, you must come to the Ministry " — for, 
like all officials, he spoke of his own department as 
though it were the only one in existence. 

"What will they pay me?" Sylvia asked, turning 
her blue eyes towards his rugged, copper-coloured face. 

Colonel Speyer dropped his eyeglass and looked 
slightly taken aback. 

" As a temporary clerk you would get — er — say, 
twenty-one shillings a week. Pin-money, Miss Sylvia ; 
quite good pin-money these hard times." 

" Splendid," said Sylvia, opening her eyes a little 
wider. " But I do hope you get more than that, or 
perhaps you do it all out of patriotism? " 

" Oh, well, there is rather more responsibility about 
my job." Colonel Speyer turned away and entered 
into a long conversation with his host. He felt 
slightly nettled by Sylvia's lack of common sense, for 
at that very moment he was engaged in representing 
to the authorities that his original salary, which had 
once seemed quite a splendidly unexpected windfall 
for a man who was past the active age and on a pen- 
sion, was now quite inadequate. 



CHAPTER III 

DOMINIC ROYDON had two rooms in the top 
of a solid old house in Dorset Square; he liked 
to look out at the trees in the autumn or spring, and 
he liked the untidy spaciousness of the locality. 

His rooms were large and lighted by big windows, 
and they formed the setting of the new Dominic who 
embraced a certain austerity when he entered upon the 
unknown path. There was no trace here of the con- 
flict of other people's ideas, and the plain dark blue 
of the carpet, the deep tone of the book-cases and 
writing-table, were brightened by window curtains and 
cushions of a soft beetroot red, and the gleam of well- 
polished brasses. Going into his room was like enter-, 
ing the grateful repose of a place where the tones 
and colours were strong and comforting. He did not 
find life harmonious, and consequently he sought to 
make the one place where he was usually alone a 
place where he could be certain to enfold himself about 
with a generous unity. 

He was sitting at his writing-table, and the wild 
evening outside blew the yellow autumn leaves along 
the pavement and made the darkened street lamps 
flicker and shiver by the strong force of the wind. 

Dominic was working steadily because he had con- 
sented, not without reluctance, to dine with his friend, 

Lord Carfax. It was not that he disliked dining out, 
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or was by nature unsociable, but to be tied to a definite 
engagement during those blessed hours when he could 
be free, made him feel restless. In this respect he 
was the despair of even his greatest friends, amongst 
whom Carfax ranked very high. 

A sudden throb of affection, brought into activity 
by his own thoughts as he wrote, stirred in his heart, 
and he flung down his pen and rested his chin on his 
folded hands. The light of the lamp at his side made 
his face clear and threw the rest of the room into 
dark, heavy shadow. He had just then been engaged 
in making his usual cryptic notes of his sermon for 
the following Sunday, and the humorous side of the 
situation struck him with impelling force. 

Touch the great social world where you might, you 
could never escape from the solid resistance which 
was the outcome of individual experience. What a 
strange mixture it was, he thought, as he reflected 
upon the almost awful intimacy he had acquired with 
one after another of the men and women to whom he 
preached, week in week out. Human nature was the 
riddle of the little Earth planet, with its mixture of 
beauty and evil, of sorrow and ill-assorted fates, its 
ever-wonderful pathetic acquiescence, and above all its 
overpowering certainty in its own immediate and pres- 
ent destiny and its own little hope. These people 
were mostly echoes and shadows by comparison, he 
thought, as he turned his eyes towards the photograph 
of a friend of his who had been killed early in the 
war, in the same engagement which had robbed him of 
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active life. Yet if this was so, there was still the 
voice which created the echo, the living being who 
threw a shadow on the screen. 

Two worlds, totally antagonistic, were clear before 
his eyes, and he wondered whether a third condition 
might not intervene — interrupted, realized only in 
flashes, and accepted with a thousand hesitations and 
a thousand disappointments, but certainly there, wait- 
ing to mend the existing discord and to open the avenue 
towards a possible adjustment. 

To so many, in spite of their assertions to the con- 
trary, the hypothesis of an unseen world was impos- 
sible. Even the religious sense had such variants, and 
those who believed in a divine world saw it as some- 
thing immeasurably distant. They were all so close 
to the immediate and visible embodiments. A slight 
frown caught his forehead between his level eyebrows, 
and he asked himself if he could trace the divine 
agency, and catch hold of the " sweepy garment, vast 
and white" with his own hands of flesh-and-blood. 
If he smiled a little at himself as he thought of it, 
that indicated no irreverence. 

Whatever happened, he returned to that; and with 
it the finally authoritative conception he held of Life, 
as a thing complete, even in its least fragments. Some- 
thing authentic, permanent and certain, to those who 
were able to catch sight or sound of such knowledge. 

The very rage of life in a welter of death, and the 
extinction of the gleam and glory of youth, had pro- 
voked a general condition of indifference. And 
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through all the bareness, there rang the long-drawn 
note of personal pain and personal loss. I^e had set 
himself to cope with all this. 

Every day » gay threads which, should have been 
woven into the tapestry of life were cut short or torn 
' asunder, and the complicated detail of the conditions 
under which Europe struggled made the pattern dark 
with grief. Yet it was not of those who had endured 
the special discipline of sorrow that Dominic thought 
most persistently. Sorrow has its own illumination 
and its own gifts for those who are strong. 

There were so many people who either would not 
or could not learn that the old order had changed, 
and that they, like the rest, must face a fresh manage- 
ment of life. He was intensely conscious of the in- 
compatibility of the rival claims of the two ideals, and 
yet he longed quite honestly to be able to speak to 
them all with the irresistible passion of conviction. 

He got up and paced his room impatiently, kicking 
away a footstool that lay in his path. 

For all these people self came first, so they lost con- 
sciousness of the unfailing unity and order behind 
chaos. They did not believe that the earth and all 
its history was a very short chapter torn out of an 
eternal record. The earth absorbed them and shut 
out their view with hopeless solidity, and the ghastly 
spectacle of so much death and destruction filled them 
with sullen despair. " Sin," the word of all others 
which Dominic hated most, became miserably petty by 
comparison with the cataclysm of a world turned to 
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shambles, and the thought pursued him always, that 
these people needed something, most dcperately, which 
could reach them like a hand stretched through the 
darkness. Dominic had a way of registering every 
detail with his observant eyes, and whether he spoke 
or kept silent you could feel the subtle fire in the man ; 
but for the moment he was baffled by his own sense 
of helplessness. 

What of all the smug, complacent people who had 
slipped through the dripping red meshes of the web, 
and were afraid of nothing but air raids, and had 
created a huge new god of worship who required per- 
petual human sacrifice ? What of the others who talked 
loudly enough when things were going well, and they 
felt satisfied that the Channel ports were safe, but 
who went about with drawn faces and haggard eyes 
directly the wind veered to any other quarter ? What 
of those who, so long as they made money, gave no 
thought at all to the men who were mangled and torn, 
broken and killed through the days? No ghosts 
haunted them in the safe comfort of their prosperity. 
The people in th^ streets hardly troubled to look at 
men who came back from France on leave; and men 
who were going out filed through a silent crowd into 
the huge railway stations, which many of them would 
certainly never see again. 

The indifference and callousness of old age was upon 
the people. It was as though all the resuscitated old 
men had some vampire joy in sucking the life out 
of the young. Everywhere through Europe it was 
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the same. Age was conquering with a completeness 
which turned his heart sick, and yet there were people 
who talked of it as " the Young Man's War." 

Dominic came to a standstill in the centre of his 
l-oom and thrust his hands in the pockets of his black 
trousers. '* My God I " he said aloud, and jerked up 
his chin. 

After a little he sat down again and wrote. What- 
ever he himself felt about it all, it was his plain duty 
to be of use and not to add one fraction to the grievous 
burden of his fellows. His own experience of war 
had taught him the incalculable value of persistent 
Strength. They expected it of him now, these people 
who came to hear him, and he had nothing better to 
offer them, because his own faith in a wide, general 
scheme could not find its outlet in comforting plati- 
tudes. 

When he had finished he looked at his watch and 
realized that he would be late for dinner; not that it 
Was likely to surprise Carfax if he were, and he did 
not think it probable that he would find any one else 
at the house in Park Street, which was one of the few 
still open, and not given up to the officials of a Min- 
istry which had spread itself through all that neigh- 
bourhood. Carfax was immersed in his own schemes 
of reconstruction, and his time was enormously occu- 
pied, though, looking back, it did not seem very long, 
as months and years count, since he was playing polo 
for England, and had the full use of his right arm. 

Now that he was actually on his way to see his 
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friend, Dominic felt extremely glad, and he hailed a 
passing taxi, which brought him to the door about 
twenty minutes after the hour at which he was due 
to appear. 

' Passing the man servant and flinging his coat to him 
as he went, he limped up the stairs at the top of his 
possible speed, divesting himself of his gloves and 
thick neckerchief, which he threw down to the landing 
below. 

" Heads, Button," he shouted over the heavy ban- 
isters. " Put these things away, will you ? I forgot 
I had them on.'* 

Button caught them deftly and disappeared to the 
far end of the hall, and Dominic burst into the room 
where he knew that he would find his friend waiting 
for him. 

Lord Carfax was standing in front of the fire, in 
a room full of colour, light, and charm. It seemed, 
compared to the wild wet night outside, like a little 
star, so full it was of indescribable felicity and taste. 

Near the fire, and leaning back on a low sofa, a 
woman was sitting, and at the sight of her Dominic's 
expressive face fell. This meant that any intimate, 
friendly talk was going to be impossible, and he stood 
in the doorway, regarding her with quite evident dis- 
favour. 

Carfax burst into an irrepressible laugh and, taking 
Dominic by the arms, led him forward. 

" Dominic, I want to introduce you to Adrianna 
Hendred. He doesn't want to meet you, Adrianna; 
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he wishes you anywhere else, but that is only tem- 
porary. Once he knows you he will wonder at him- 
self/' 

Adrianna Hendred looked up at him and smiled 
slowly, and Dominic became aware that she had kind, 
friendly eyes. 

With a very real claim to beauty, she had also all 
the assured grace of a woman who knew her own 
power to the full. She seemed a little vague if you 
contrasted her with the definite note of sinceritv which 
Dominic himself struck, and though she looked young, 
she also looked as though she had lived through some 
sharp episode, and her soft brown eyes were heavy, 
as though she was always a little tired. She was 
dressed iu some shade of moonlight blue. She was 
quite small, with small hands and feet, and her dark 
hair was done close to her head, with no reference 
to the prevailing fashion. Her neck and arms were 
wonderfully white, and she wore no jewels or orna- 
ments of any kind. She was most evidently well- 
bred, and belonged to the world which he had once 
known so well, but he was quite sure he had never 
seen her before. 

He smiled and took her outheld hand. 

" I really am very glad that you are here. You have 
saved Carfax the backwash of a lecture on nothing in 
particular." 

Button threw open the door and announced that 
dinner was ready, and the three walked into a small 
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room which took the place of the larger dining-room 
below. 

The round shining table stood like a lake of brown 
water under the shaded lights, and the reflections of 
the heavy silver and cut-glass which stood on it were 
bright and pleasing, to the eye. Everything was well 
ordered and in absolute harmony, and the scent of 
lilies-of-the-valley in a Venetian glass bowl shed fra- 
grance on the air. 

" Will you not lecture on nothing in particular ? " 
Adrianha had a soft, drawling voice, which dwelt with 
loving emphasis upon the words she uttered, and she 
sat down in her place, so Dominic thought, more 
with the air of a hostess than a guest. 

" I would far rather hear you preach,*' he said, glanc- 
ing at her with one of his swift comprehensive looks. 
" Besides, I believe it is your duty. Carfax and I 
are only incomplete members of society; minus beings; 
while you are entire and haven't lost your illusions 
through an overdose of mud." 

" Have you lost your illusions ? " she asked. 

'* Not he," Lord Carfax broke in. " He never had 
any. That is what makes him bearable even as a 
clergyman. He knows how wicked we all are, Adri- 
anna, and what fools poor mortals be ; you couldn't 
surprise him. Isn't that so? Your faith in frailty 
is superb, Dominic. Do you remember when that 
cad Frindon was sent down from Oxford, you be- 
friended him to the last — and why ? " 
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Why? " Adrianna echoed the question. 
You admitted that he hadn't run out of the course, 
but only crawled, and was a swine, a bucking, blatant 
swine; but you said that it amounted to pomposity 
if you and 1 sat in judgment on him." Lord Carfax 
smiled at the memory. 

Adrianna looked with renewed interest at Dominic. 

" But don't you believe tremendously ? " she said 
slowly. *' I fancied that to have undertaken such a 
life as yours implied an invulnerable faith in every- 
thing." 

Carfax bent his blond head forward, and he spoke 
in reply with his quick, brusque energy. 

" You're attacking a big problem, Adrianna. Dom- 
inic is quite prepared to accept the probability that 
his best friend will dissect him, weigh him in the 
balance, and find him wanting, that his following may 
one day tear up the stones outside St. Katherine's 
and throw them at him, and that he may expect any 
sort of heavy drop from anywhere, and not yet lose 
his serenity. You are a strange cuss, Dominic. If I 
were to cut Adrianna's throat after you have gone 
tonight, and rang you up to inform you of the fact, 
all you would say would be, ' I suppose you had some 
very good reason.' " 

Adrianna clapped her small hands gaily. 

" But this," she said, " is simply magnificent." 

She w^atched Dominic's wry smile. 

" In spite of my coat I appear to be a Harlequin," 
he remarked. "The eternal Jester. Well, I might 
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easily have been cast for a very much less attractive 
part in the circus." 

" Rather the eternal Cynic," said Carfax. " But 2^ 
good Cynic." 

It was when dinner was over, and they were sitting;^ 
again in the drawing-room that he began to sum up, 
Adrianna's indefinite quality of charm. She had a, 
sympathetic intelligence, and there was a touch of 
gentleness in all she did or said, combined with strong 
gifts of repression. From something Carfax said, he 
discovered that she was married; had been married, 
years ago, in America, and Dominic guessed at some 
far-away disaster. 

She told him that she was taking a small house in» 
Sloane Street and that she had not many friends in, 
London. 

I want to do something," she said restlessly,^ 

Just to wait until the war is over makes one weary. 
It seems a strange time to start another bid for a. 
definite life." 

" Misadventures are better than no adventures," said 
Carfax. " You know that you believe that saying." 

" I can understand definite things.*' She looked at 
him with a slight touch of reproach in her dark eyes. 
" Anything I can catch hold of, but now and then I 
get a queer sense of the endlessness of everything — . 
no end nor term ever set to a collection of events; 
no end to what one can feel or may still be asked to. 
feel ; and then, I suppost, I grow abject"' 

Dominic felt suddenly softened towards her. 
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" It's all right," he said, looking her straight in the 
eyes. " There is nothing to be frightened of. Most 
people are very unhappy, and every one is very much 
alone. I wonder what it is that you most want ? " 

" A barricade," she replied, " Somewhere one can 
be, when life grows out of its right proportion. Don't 
you also want to escape?" And then, after a tiny 
pause, she added, ** No, of course you don't. You 
are part of the towering, dominating tumult; so it 
could never really frighten you." 

An odd element of preparation seemed to have 
crept into the shining of the beautiful room, and Car- 
fax lighted a cigarette and drew things back to the 
normal, once more. 

" When Adrianna settles into her house, you'd bet- 
ter introduce that cousin of yours to her," he said, 
reflectively. " She looks like a lollypop and is as acid 
as a sour lemon when she likes. I've always respected 
the girl." 

" Sylvia ? " Roydon said the name as though it 
carried with it a touch of something unexpected. 

** Yes, Sylvia Tracy. I tell you, Dominic, she is 
a very entertaining companion. If I were not in love 
with you, Adrianna, I am not at all sure that I shouldn't 
have gone daily to Bryanston Square," he added to 
Mrs. Hendred's profile. 

Adrianna smiled and clasped her hands around her 
knees. 

" That makes her all the more interesting," she said. 
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Lord Carfax walked out into the black, windy night 
with Dominic, and accompanied him up Park Lane. 

" I hope to marry Adrianna/' he said as they battled 
against the fierce wind. "I've been in love with her 
for years." 

" That was what took you to America so often ? " 

"Exactly. She is free now." 

" When are you going to be married ? " Dominic 
asked. 

" She doesn't seem to know. Always tremendously 
decisive about some things, she can be as vag^e as 
you please when she likes." 

" She is a very chamiing lady." 

" I knew you'd think so. But she is quite uncon- 
ventional. Will you call on her at Claridge's ? " 

In the darkness Dominic smiled, and the two friends 
parted. 

" Still, I shall not call on her," he said to the black 
heavens. 



CHAPTER IV 

IN those days there was nothing sudden about 
anything which Sylvia Tracy did, and when she 
made up her mind to give Colonel Speyer's offer of 
a temporary clerkship a trial, she played with the 
situation like a soft Persian kitten playing with a 
mouse. She told her aunt that she felt convinced 
that the time had come when she must join one of 
the vast army of workers who were engaged in help- 
ing their cotmtry in the hour of need; and created 
a feeling, the wide circles of which spread out through 
the half -atrophied social world in which she lived. 

She went to see Mrs. Godfrey Wallingford about 
it, not that Mrs. Wallingford had anything remotely 
to do with Ministries of any kind, other than Parlia- 
mentary, but she was a really great womian, who had 
been an authentic beauty in her younger years. To 
have Mrs. Wallingford behind you was always an 
asset, and besides, it amused Sylvia. She also went 
to see Lady Tyrrell, wife of a defunct Bishop, who 
had a kind, good face, and sat in fierce judgment upon 
every one who thought differently to herself. Lady 
Tyrrell had strong conscientious objections to Dominic, 
whom she regarded as " wrong," because he was not 
at all like her late husband. 

She told Sylvia what she felt about Dominic, and 

4^ 
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she sat looking like an elderly Madonna, making ill- 
natured remarks in a sweet and modulated voice. 

" He may be very good," she said, " but I feel that 
any one whose church is crowded Sunday after Sun- 
day with such an undesirable congregation is not to 
be congratulated. No churchpeople go to St. Kath- 
erine's. Surely he must feel that that in itself is a 
pointed comment." 

" Perhaps he likes publicans and sinners," said 
Sylvia, looking around the crowded Victorian draw- 
ing-room. " Though I don't fancy many publicans go 
— unless you count Lord Sterepath. He is in Beer, 
isn't he, dear Lady Tyrrell? I once saw him there." 

Lady Tyrrell shook her head dubiously, and re- 
marked that she considered Dominic ** stagy." 

" He should have become an actor," she said finally. 
'* I do not wish to be unkind, Sylvia, but I am not 
alone in these views." 

In fact, Lady Tyrrell was so outraged by Sylvia's 
cousin that she could hardly bring herself to show 
much interest in what she herself proposed to do, so 
as to " get on with the War," though later in the day 
she told another caller that she thought " little Sylvia 
Tracy " had become very much more earnest than 
she had formerly hoped she would ever be, and found 
her considerably improved. 

Eventually Sylvia told Dominic that she intended to 
join the noble army of War Workers, and that she 
hoped she would not get a cold in her head. 

Dominic had come to see his mother, who had not 
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been at all well, and was shut up in her bedroom, 
and when the interview was over he found Sylvia in 
the large anaemic drawing-room. She was sitting over 
the fire, reading a book, and she smiled at him with 
her usual lightness and gaiety. 

" Why are you going to take a job like that, just 
now?*' he asked, leaning his back against the heavy 
white marble mantelpiece. " I know what your life 
is, and I often wonder how you have stood it as you 
have. But, if it is any consolation to you, Sylvia, I 
believe that while mother is ill, she will miss you de- 
plorably." 

Sylvia narrowed her eyes and looked at her skirt, 
which was a cheap, ready-made garment, bought at 
a sale. 

" Dominic," she burst out suddenly, " Fm so sick 
of things. One goes on, as you say, and there isn't 
exactly an attractive future for me in this wretched 
job. But if I didn't take it now I might break the 
windows, or pelt Uncle Jasper with the coals out of 
the grate, the red-hot ones. . . . I've got to that pitch." 
Then you must go? " he said. 
I live surrounded by all the pretence of money, 
as well as its reality," she continued, "as poor as 
Lazarus, and while I have about sixpence in coppers 
in my purse I am told of the necessity to economize. 
..." She flung back her head and laughed. " I 
am only talking nonsense, but I have my own way 
of making things bearable. I want that twenty-one 
shillings a week, though I wouldn't admit it to any one 
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but you." She got up and stood looking down at 
the inadequate fire. " Uncle will send me to and fro 
in the car, which is nearly as big as St. Katherine's, 
and I shall steal enough biscuit and cheese to be able 
to do without lunch until some one asks me out, and 
every penny I make I shall put on my head or my 
back. Fm not going on like this for ever, Dominic; 
it makes me scraggy." She put her hands on the 
sleeve of his black coat. 

" You silhouette of a man," she said, her voice and 
eyes softening a little, " what is the use of my pre- 
tending to you ? " 

He stroked her clasped hands kindly, and looked 
at her with troubled eyes. 

" Can't I help you ? " he asked, without the least 
awkwardness. 

Sylvia walked away to the window and looked out 
at the steady blue of the winter sky overhead. She 
stood for a long time, blinking her eyelids, a habit 
with her when she was considering the pros and cons 
of any proposition. 

" Can you, I wonder ? " she asked evasively. " A 
cheque is what you mean, isn't it? " 

Dominic laughed. " Yes, I took the infernal liberty 
of meaning a cheque. After all, Sylvia, it shouldn't 
be necessary for either of us to make even mole-hills 
out of such a suggestion. If you want money, I'm 
a good person to take it off." 

" I shall not take it," she said. " Not at present, 
anyhow." 
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"If you should want it 
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Hush 1 " she said abruptly. " You, as the tempter, 
Dominic! " And then she sat down on the hearthrug 
again and talked on, poking the fire with little stabs 
to emphasize what she felt like saying. 

" How much money have you, Dominic? Not 
much, I suspect. I don't see Uncle J. giving you 
your birthright before you pay death duties on it. 
Your screw as a parson isn't a very glittering con- 
sideration; you have to live, and your tastes though 
plain are expensive. Then you are scrupulous about 
getting into debt, and you probably give away any 
balance which remains over." She raked out the last 
glowing cinder, having entirely destroyed the fire. 

" I wish Uncle J. wasn't so virtuous, or that I knew 
more about him, for I'd blackmail him without a 
twinge of conscience. I'd even marry if I could find 
any one old enough and rich enough to make it worth 
my while. I could aggravate any man into his grave, 

if he wasn't as robust as a butcher " She swept 

around suddenly. ** Are you really as good as you 
look, Dominic? And yet I'm not at all sure that 
you do look saintly. There's the same you there, 
always, only your clothes are so highly respectable." 

" They are, aren't they ? " agreed Dominic, glancing 
down at his own person. " And yet they still appear 
to me as a kind of fancy dress. But I'm not the 
subject of this conversation. The question really is 
whether I couldn't make it clearer than I have to my 
father that he must do something for you." 
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Sylvia shrugged her shoulders. 

" It isn't the faintest use. Some day they will be 
dead, and when they are, if you are still alive I shall 
grab all I can squeeze out of you/' She jumped to 
her feet. " Now I am going to put on my best hat, 
nwn cousin, and shall interview the genitis loci of the 
appointments in Partington Street. Will you walk 
part of the way, or even all, with me? " 

Dominic saw his cousin as far as the hall of the 
large house where dozens of girls came in and out, 
carrying bundles of papers under their arms, and he 
went away like the young man in the parable who was 
sorrowful, but in his case it was chiefly because he 
had not great possessions. 

Sylvia was a very genuine problem in his mind. She 
represented a whole range of her own class who had 
always been handicapped, but who were now nearly 
desperate. It was like opening an aviary door ^nd 
saying cheerfully to the birds who had never had to 
do a stroke of work' since some one helped them out 
of their original egg, " Go out into the bracing weather 
and build yourselves nests and provide yourselves 
with worms." Outside the aviary there were clever 
little sparrows, and other birds who knew how to sing 
and gain applause ; even the very merest of them was 
able to get some sort of a living. But these arti- 
ficially surrounded beings, who had never trained for 
anything, were faced, since the coming of war, with 
a blank life, or the alternative of work in an office 
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or hospital, or the further distraction of weeding tur- 
nips and learning how to cart manure. It was only a 
side issue, as the bigger things went on, but it had its 
place. 

Sylvia "ought to have married." 

It took, so Dominic fancied, a lot of doing, to stand 
the unusual experience of official hours and the drab 
routine of the week. He knew that his cousin had a 
full sufficienc5^ of a certain kind of pluck, but she was 
an opportunist, and he sdw very little hope of her 
finding any opportunity in the sphere at which he had 
only glanced. The place was buzzing with subdued 
life, and the girls whom he had seen passing in and 
out were drawn from every class. There would be 
ditches, gulfs, and yawning abysses between one and 
another, and all the consequent irritation and vexa- 
tiousness of the unknown. Sylvia's last words to him 
had been that she was going to try her hand at " honest 
toil." 

" IVe been a successful debutante in the palmy days, 
and I've been a most thoroughly bored listener ever 
since the bands and barrel organs left. I feel like a 
house with little notices all over it : ' No Hawkers,' 
' No Music,' ' Do not ring imless an answer is re- 
quired,' ' Go to Hades,' or some such polite request. 
And now Domino, Dominus, Dominic, I am converted 
— but you didn't do it ; it was the giddy prospect of 
twenty-one shillings a week." 

He had watched her vanish into the glimpse of a 
bare, gaunt room behind a high ornately-carved door, 
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and he felt very much dissatisfied. She was only 
one of the little problems, for she was not a refugee, 
nor was she destitute, but her life had its own special 
value. She sang well enough to make noises of a 
pleasant kind in a drawing-room, but she knew, as she 
said, that she would be "yowled out of any self- 
respecting music-hall." The talents which were hers 
were not of the burning, vital kind which blazon their 
name on the gates of ten cities, nor yet of the kind 
which may be wrapped up in a table-napkin. You 
arrayed them on a silver dish and carefully filled in 
the gaps with expensive flowers. They hadn't the 
market value of a seed potato, and yet Sylvia had a 
plausible right to live, and she had brains which per- 
petually suggested that she ought to be of .vital im- 
portance to some one or something. She was the 
direct inheritress of the Victorian fiction which now 
turned her into a sort of island in the flood; cut off 
from the resources of a former civilization. 

Dominic walked along Victoria Street and hurried 
as he got into Westminster and noted the time. He 
stumbled into Willie Kent as he limped around a comer, 
and at the sight of him Kent's humorous face broad- 
ened into a smile. 

" Quo vadis, Dominic ? " he asked, hailing him with 
a lifted stick, as though he were a passing taxi. " I'll 
make your way my way, though my ways are not your 
ways." He flung his loose cape back from his shoul- 
ders, and adjusted his slouch hat. " Now, London 
can admire a pair of celebrities. There's nothing like 
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looking the part." He turned his keen eyes on Dominic 
and pulled at his red beard. " You're looking a bit 
bothered, man. What's the matter? What's put the 
wind up ? " 

" Tm thinking about women, Willie." 

Kent came to an abrupt standstill. 

" Well,'' he said in awestruck tones, " wonders will 
never cease. But wait a bit. What sort of women? 
The blessed saints of holy memory, or just skirts ? " 

'* I was wondering what could be done with the 
ones who are quite imable to do anything for them- 
selves." 

So much depends on their looks,*' Kent remarked. 
If you mean the ugly ones, and the ones without 
moonshine, I think drowning is. the best; but the good- 
looking girls with frizzy hair " — he made a gesture 
around his forehead with a lavish hand — "don't 
drown them, Dominic. I'd like a few left." 

" I think rd drown the lot," Dominic said as they 
reached the corner where a crowd was struggling for 
seats in a bus. " It's a quick death. But to take 
half your life dying is unbearable, even if you do it 
in a moderately comfortable boarding-house, where 
they give you clean table-napkins at least once a month ; 
and that is what I mean." 

Kent put his hand affectionately on Dominic's shoul- 
der. He was most sincerely fond of him, and had 
told him that, being a Catholic, he had jeopardized the 
salvation of his eternal soul just to hear his friend 
preach. 
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" It is a problem," he said. " My best solution is 
bigamy, with full sanction from the Pope and the 
Archbishops. As it is, half the married men keep their 
wife's eldest sister, or her aimt or her mother, and 
most of them would vote for the new bill. I'm dining 
with the Speaker of the House tonight, and I'll put 
in a word." 

He turned away with a genial wave of his hand, 
and at the comer he looked round, and saw that Dom- 
inic had been driven back from yet another bus, and 
was walking with a dragging step towards the under- 
ground station; and then Willie Kent swore with a 
vigorous blasphemy which made him feel a little less 
savage. 

What were all the women in England and their 
future compared to the great crowd of men who were 
everywhere in the streets, who walked so slowly? 
They sat in rows on the benches, and they wandered 
about through the hours when they were free from 
hospital. Some of them were bandaged and many had 
lost limbs. They were all tied, at least and best to a 
long period of insane inactivity, during which time 
they came and went by strict rules, or were taught 
fancywork or how to make children's toys. Willie 
Kent was far too sensible to think for a moment that 
any system which did not include a rule which had 
to be kept would be of the smallest value, but it was 
intolerably saddening to witness the action of the 
necessary system. England was fast becoming a net- 
work of systems which bade fair to rival those 
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of any other country. The women were whole and 
sound; they could, if they wanted, find work, even if it 
was far from being interesting or attractive to them, 
he thought, as he saw Dominic's bent shoulders dis- 
appear from sight. For the men of education, al- 
though they were cut off from the vigorous way of 
life, much still remained; but these others > — he looked 
at a row of hard-faced men wearing the turned-up 
hats of the Colonial troops — who sat silently on a 
bench in Parliament Square, what in the name of Pity 
offered for such as they? They came from under 
wild skies and were the children of open spaces, chained 
now to things close within reach, their horizon nar- 
rowed down; set in a place from which there was no 
way out. And yet this question was one which Dom- 
inic had never found outside the scope of a ready 
response. 

" You understand, Willie," he had said when Kent 
burst out upon the subject once before, in connection 
with himself, as he lay in hospital. " If I could get 
out of bed a sound man, by wiping out the experience, 
I wouldn't choose to do it, and I don't think I'm so 
damned exceptional." And that, as Kent, added 
mentally as he walked on, recalling the conversation, 
"was before he became a Holy Father," though he 
was blessed if he could ever realize that Dominic was 
anything except a man, whom he liked better than 
any other friend he had. Willie had none of the 
unreasonableness of force, and he knew no resentments. 
It was easy to come into touch with his view of life. 
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which, while it was personal in the sense that it was 
most emphatically his own, was still so calm and devoid 
of passion that to be with him was in itself restful; 
for he had the power to accept the anomalies and 
contradictions, the discordant elements and the blun- 
ders, and take them as they came, with his kindly 
laugh. 

" The only thing to do with life is to laugh about 
it," Willie was wont to say. 



CHAPTER V 

SYLVIA was at work. 
She really did work with a kind of bitter energy, 
because she hated it more than anything she had yet 
had to do. 

She sat in a large room where there were sixty 
other girls, and where the wall was adorned with a 
huge map of the Underground Railway. ** Just the 
sort of picture which they would choose," she thought 
as she stared at it over a pile of files. 

At the large office tables they worked two together, 
and between her and a girl who wore a pink chiffon 
blouse and deep black patent-leather cuffs, there was 
an array of pencils and a bundle of tags, as complicated, 
when you came to disentangle them, as the problem 
of life itself. Each girl had a pile of letters which 
she had to sort and put into what was called a " jacket,'* 
on the outside of which, and in a space for the purpose, 
a short synopsis had to be written. The question 
as to what should be put into the precis was of huge 
importance. Some adhered to brevity, and others were 
convinced that it should be done in detail. In any case, 
the names of the writers of the many unnecessary 
letters within the file had to appear, underlined in 
red ink. You could underline once, or twice, and 
that was also a moot question which called for con- 
troversy. 

54 
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In the far comer the typists sat and clattered at 
their machines, and whenever it became possible and 
the superintendent was out of the room, everything 
stopped and a buzz of conversation began. It was 
usual to call every one " Dear," and so the official 
life was merged into a strange social life. For the 
most part the clerks were pleased with their circum- 
stances, and Sylvia found it necessary to be on the best 
of terms with her colleagues, since the system was, 
to shoot a new-comer into a room, provide her with 
the necessary bricks and straw of the trade, and leave 
her to find out what she was expected to do, either by 
inspiration or a perpetual demand upon her neighbour 
to explain the puzzle. All the time small messenger 
girls came in and out with more letters, and ever more 
letters, piling up the tray. 

It was nobody's business to teach Sylvia the ABC 
of her employment, any more than it was their busi- 
ness to brush her hair or clean her boots, so she lived 
upon the charity of the girl in the pink chiffon blouse, 
who was sometimes disposed to help, and at other 
times averse. 

The clerks in her room were a gay, happjfr collection 
of young people who gloried in the fact that they were 
civil servants. To them the unattainable had become 
a reality, and they were full of their independence 
and social promotion. They ate buns in an imder- 
ground restaurant at eleven, they made up parties for 
other meals, and belonged to tea clubs. They talked 
with fervour of their friends who were cadets or 
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officers or in the ranks, and read bits from letters 
surreptitiously one to the other. Two or three of them 
who looked absurdly young were married, and all 
were engaged or about to become eftgaged. 

It struck Sylvia with all the violence of a new 
truth, that she had come into contact with a phase 
of life which had sprung up into a most real and vital 
enjoyment of everything owihg to the war. 

The girls of her own world were also represented 
in good numbers, and they made the best of it with 
all gallantry. For the others it spelled release from 
a different servitude, and the highly-prized sense of 
having climbed into a better place than the Post Office 
or a shop. 

After the first few weeks she was moved into an- 
other section, and there, now and then, Colonel Speyer 
looked in upon her. 

"This is awful,'' Sylvia said to herself. "I am 
beginning to regard him as a demi-god. If I stay 
here six months, I shall be saying my prayers to him.'* 

Outside the Ministry she had regarded him as a 
rather stupid and very pompous old gaitleman who 
was quite wonderfully incapable of realizing that he 
had any limitations, but the suggestion of flutter which 
was produced by his once stopping and speaking to 
her, made her realize what authority meant. There 
were no courtesies in the official day, and when she 
was sent to find Mr. Somebody in Room 46, he usually 
presented an irritated front towards her, and spoke 
with extreme abruptness. She was nominally a clerk. 
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and she admitted freely that a clerk should be a clerk, 
whereas she was merely a fool. 

She grew accustomed to the raised voice of pained 
patience in which the man for whom she worked was 
used to address her. 

" Can you tell me why you have folded the jacket 
from left to right, and not put on a fresh minute 
sheet, Miss Tracy? or why you have 'P.A'd/ this 
fUe?" 

" I haven't the foggiest notion," $he replied, and 
that was her invariable response, with the humble 
addition, " Do let me do it all over again." 

She sat at her own table now, and regarded the 
heavy-faced man who brooded at a huge writing-table 
opposite, with scrutinizing eyes. Finally she decided 
that she disliked his face and his shape more than 
any she had yet seen. 

Everything was accompanied by telephone bells, and 
angry demands came frequently to her ears, asking 
for the " Dobson File " or the " Monmouth Committee 
File," as she was largely suspected of mislaying every- 
thing. Mr. Haughton, the man who she said *' imag- 
ined her to be his clerk," became so convinced of her 
lack of order and training that he found her a useful 
scapegoat. Once she had overheard him telling Cap- 
tain Shawe, who had the opposite room on the landing, 
that she was ** a hopeless muddler," and whenever 
Miss Mary Cater made her appearance, neat, smart, 
and wonderfully capable, Mr. Haughton asked her in 
the voice which he reserved for Sylvia, to " try and 
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hdp Miss Tracy to understand one or two of the main 
details of her work." And then Miss Cater, with a 
beaming smile to Mr. Haughton, would give Sylvia 
a little instruction, and repeat the next of the latest 
batch of orders, just published, annulling all others 
which had appeared during the previous weeks. 

" Never do this," " Never do that," was Miss Cater's 
unvarying formula. She adopted the slow, careful 
speech which a teacher uses to a small child, and she 
certainly did her best. Her talk was like the Ten 
Commandments, and every phrase began with the 
awful words, " Thou shalt not." 

As she had foretold to Dominic, Sylvia's uncle pro- 
vided her with the use of the car, which was prohibited 
to Lady Roy don, to take her to the Ministry and also 
to fetch her away, and this increased her unpopularity 
in many quarters. There was a campaign at the time 
against what were called " Pocket-money girls,'* and 
it was firmly believed that Sylvia rolled in wealth, and 
came there of set purpose to take the bread out of 
other people's mouths. The men who had once been 
obsequious butlers and were now very off-hand gentle- 
men of leisure, and loitered in the entrance-hall occa- 
sionally taking messages, regarded her as " fashion- 
able," but fashion was hopelessly out of date. At 
once, when she entered the building and went up the 
stairs and signed her name in the daybook, she felt 
the steady hostility of the atmosphere press down like 
lead upon her spirit. There were plenty of sections 
where the feeling was quite difSferent, and where there 
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was unity and peace, but Sylvia had been unlucky. 

In the big house in Bryanston Square Lady Roydon 
was dying, but as she did not know it herself, and as 
Sylvia was out all day and Sir Jasper far too busy to 
be interrupted, the fact passed unnoticed by every one 
but Dominic, who was concerned and troubled. He 
thought her ill, and he told his father how serious 
he supposed her condition to be, but Sir Jasper pre- 
ferred to be optimistic. He believed in believing what 
you wished to be true, and his beliefs had never 
dwindled through the buffetings they received from 
fact. 

At that moment he had no intention of sitting by 
Miriam's bed and encouraging her to imagine herself 
worse than there was any need for her to be. Sir 
Jasper was one of the most upright and righteous 
of men, but he trampled very heavily through life, 
and cared nothing about whose toes he trod upon. 
His love of money and any semblance of power was 
his most definite attribute, and absorbed in the getting 
and holding of both, he negatived every other side 
of life. 

His hypocrisies were multiple, and his ignorance of 
the fact was as remarkable as his sure belief in his 
own final judgments. No instinct in his own breast 
ever detected the truth, and he pushed every question 
which was likely to cause him the smallest mental 
discomfort roughly aside. He saw himself as a man 
who was carrying on useful, if also well-paid, service 
in this world of sorrow and wrong, and he thought 
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of his coming Peerage as a badge of honour and 
greatness, well and conscientiously earned by him. 
Lady Roydpn had never been much more than a be- 
wildered guest at the feast of life. She was given to 
frequent beginnings which never led her to the simplest 
conclusion, just as she was addicted to rummaging and 
putting things where she could never find them again 
and making lists of her possessions. Her way of 
always trying to recall something which she had totally 
forgotten became tnore and more pronounced. 

When Sylvia began the process of shaking loose 
from the old ties, Lady Roydon was left entirely 
alone, and her life, already quite devoid of sequency, 
became more weak and purposeless than ever. She 
suffered from heavy mental depression, and when alone 
she frequently burst into floods of tears. In life she 
had always been most uninteresting, and as death ap- 
proached, her long insignificance hung about her like 
a faded garment hiding the truth, and only Dominic 
made all the time he could, to go and see her. His 
attitude towards her was charged with the kindness 
of his fears, and, with a quick suspicion of what was 
in his mind, she shrank away from him, preferring 
the very rare visits she had from Sir Jasper, who 
informed her on each occasion that she was looking 
considerably better. 

So Lady Roydon died, and some slight touch of 
her early wistful charm, which had probably informed 
Sir Jasper that here he might find a suitable wife, 
returned to her still face. Sir Jasper said very little 
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about it, but it must have recalled him a long way 
back in his life, before he had grown set, narrow, and 
unapproachable. 

Miriam had been a gay, incompetent girl, and the 
morning gleams and glimpses of a kind of freshness 
which was once hers may have put out a wistful hand 
and touched his sleeping past, bidding it stir for a 
moment, before the end was completely with them both^ 
and an expensive headstone put over it. 

He talked of her as a " good woman," and for some 
days he was obviously saddened, and missed something 
with which he had long been familiar. He also dis- 
liked the necessity of having to stay in the house to 
avoid condolences, and so the sense of bereavement 
fell over him, and he might even have thought of his 
own end, only that he was convinced that he was im- 
mortal. 

He and Dominic dined together in the big, dark 
dining-room, and Dominic sat thinking how glad his 
mother must be to be really avyay from it all, at last. 

Death might easily mean a sudden return to a new 
and fadeless youth fulness, a getting back to fair be- 
ginnings once more. As people grew older, it was 
an unquestionable fact that they frequently returned 
in thought to the places they had loved when they 
were young, and to be young and not intolerant. . . . 
He broke his thought off short, and smiled at himself. 

It was always the same; whenever death intruded 
suddenly or slowly upon life those who remained behind 
began to try to create some plausible, academic concep- 
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tion of the spiritual world into which those they held 
dear had vanished. 

What possible use was there in trying to effect these 
constructions ? It remained for him, at that moment, 
to try and be of some help to his father, who was look- 
ing gaunt and drawn, and still complained that no one 
had ever told him that his wife was dying. What use 
would it have been for Dominic to remind him of 
the times in which he had spoken quite unhesitatingly ? 
Sir Jasper was constructing a veil to throw over the 
staring nudity of his own neglect, and he required the 
wherewithal from which to weave it. He wished to 
apportion blame somewhere at a civil distance from 
himself. 

Dominic nodded silently. If his father found a 
relevant excuse, so much the better for his peace of 
mind. 

Sylvia did not appear at dinner. She was sitting in 
her own room, and had a headache. 

The future towards which she had been moving had, 
as it were, arisen and rushed towards her, for she felt 
sure that Sir Jasper would close the house in Bryanston 
Square within the next few months, and that she would 
then be faced with the choice of going over to Ireland 
to Roydon Lodge, a big, rambling house on the coast of 
Kerry, where the family had not been for years; or 
finding a room for herself in some cheap place, and 
paying for it herself. She discerned the signs of the 
times, and she had quite enough reason to feel that her 
own future was hopelessly insecure and beset with cold. 
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draughty chances. If her aunt had had anything to 
leave she might have left something to Sylvia, but she 
knew Lady Roy don had not. There were the jewels 
which belonged to the family and there were a good 
many odd bits representing festival occasions, from Sir 
Jasper and other members of the family. These were 
kept together in a small case, the key of which was 
in a silver-topped box on Lady Roydon's dressing- 
table. 

"Uncle J." would never give Sylvia a halfpenny, 
and he would send his wife's jewellery to the Bank, 
directly he bethought himeslf of it, or it was re- 
called to his notice. On the other hand, most of the 
ornaments of lesser value were hardly likely to be 
remembered by him, even though they were worth 
several hundred pounds. 

The future lay before Sylvia, intolerably dark and 
hopeless. She had fifty pounds a year from her absent 
father, who sent the money fairly regularly. 

She thought of her aunt with a kind of regret, though 
she felt far more sorry for her in life than in death, 
and she thought of her uncle with a rage that she 
should be there, under his roof, knowing that " lean- 
ness withal " was in his soul, and that he would have 
neither heart nor pity for her. He would never offer 
her any help, and she would never ask it from him. 
She set her teeth, and the wave of heat passed, and 
left her intensely cold. 

After a little she gathered her silk dressing-gown 
around her and went down the staircase, her brown 
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hair hanging in two thick plaits over her shoulders, 
and her feet thrust into soft noiseless little slippers 
of fur-trimmed satin. 

She did not hesitate at all/once she set out, and she 
went to her aunt's door, carrying a candle in her hand. 

The room was empty of any watcher, and indeed 
such service at a time when Lady Rdydon had not the 
smallest need of it, would have been the last word of 
cynicism. 

Sylvia locked the door behind her. The windows 
behind the lowered blinds were open, and a strong, 
frosty moon rode the sky and threw the shadows of 
the frames upon the wan hoUand with its deep lace 
edging. She put the candle on the dressing-table and 
took the key out of the silver-topped box. It was 
a cheap little thing which she herself had given to 
her aunt one Christmas. Holding the key on her out- 
stretched palm, she went towards the bed and stood 
looking down at Lady Roydon. She looked very 
gracious, distant, and unlike her living self, and Sylvia 
spoke to her in a low whisper. 

"I am going to steal some of your things, Aunt 
Miriam. I used to steal the chocolates out of the din- 
ing-room sideboard always, and I stole your handker- 
chiefs, and anything else you had that I wanted and 
I thought you would not miss. You were one of 
the people whom one can't ask for anything, but I 
think you may be quite different now." She paused 
and fingered the key. " I suppose I'm doing some- 
thing awful, and yet if you allowed yourself to see 
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what Uncle J. really is — and I think you must have, 
now and then — you'd not be altogether surprised. 
I shall take enough to keep me for six months, and 
I hope, Aunt, it will please you if you know it." 

With a sudden impulse she bent and kissed the cold 
forehead. 

" I was always sorry for you, always," she said, 
and then she turned to the table and opened the jewel- 
box and chose very carefully the things which she 
intended to have. 

She then locked the casket, and wrapped the glitter- 
ing pile in her handkerchief; returning softly up the 
staircase and going back to her own room. 

Once more she sat down in front of the fire and 
thought. She was wondering about herself, and why 
it was that she felt no particular scruple in doing 
what was usually regarded as a ghoulish and horrible 
act. She wondered Ayhat Dominic would say if he 
knew, sitting there with his father in the shadows 
of the great cold dining-room, that she had filched, 
not from Lady Roy don, but her uncle, a handful of 
gems and gold which would otherwise have found 
their way into the Bank, along with the heirlooms 
which waited for the wife which Dominic would 
never bring with him to any house. 

Downstairs Sir Jasper was talking of shipping, and 
had grown more cheerful and like his ordinary self. 
He would have described his own attitude as one of 
*' reserve," for he admired reserved men, and con- 
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fused the tenn with a lack of ^ any capacity to fed. 
He said very little of what he intended to do, but 
it slid out of him, on some side issue, that he proposed 
to close the house. 

" And what will you do with Sylvia ? " 

Dominic put the question with a stem suddenness 
which nettled Sir Jasper, and his brightly-coloured 
complexion grew a shade brighter. 

" There is Koydon Lodge. I paid a big sum for 
that place in Ireland, and it has not been used for 
years. Your mother never liked the Irish, nor did I, , 
but I believe you are fond of the house, so I have 
not passed it on, and resold it. In any case, nobody 
wants salmon-fishing during the war." 

" Sylvia would never be happy there," Dominic said 
slowly. " For a girl like her a wide, boggy country, 
and hills, haven't a vestige of attraction. It would 
be preposterous." 

Sir Jasper averted his eyes and drummed his fingers 
on the table. He felt hotly irritated and antagonistic 
towards his son at that moment. 

"She has Government employment. If she works 
hard, she will receive due promotion." 

" She is very unlikely to keep even what she has. 
There is nothing before her but dull drudgery, and 
a very small weekly pay." He leaned forward and 
spoke emphatically. " Sylvia has taken the place of 
a daughter in this house, and to turn her out would 
be a most unjust act on your part. If you do send 
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her away, you should at least make her a respectable 
allowance." 

Sir Jasper became invested with some of the dignity 
of his official position. 

" I will provide her with a very comfortable home 
at Roy don Lodge, and if she chooses to go there she 
will have no expenses. I don't approve of a girl living 
alone in London, and I shall certainly not encourage 
her to do any such thing. Your poor mother would 
have disapproved just as entirely as I do." 

Dominic folded his arms and leaned back in his 
chair. This was the desperate attitude which to him 
appeared to be rioting over the whole earth, the awful 
determination of age that youth should be its vassal. 

If Sir Jasper had said imilinchingly that he had no 
intention of being a hundred pounds a year poorer, 
because of his wife's niece, there would have been a 
smack of honesty about the statement, but this he was 
quite unprepared to do. Never in his life had he been 
lavish, and though he talked in the heroic strain about 
the war, the words came from him as a set formula, 
and he himself was secure from any dying of honour- 
able wounds. All that he was required to do was so 
very little, in the matter of Sylvia's future, and if he 
declined to do it, what would eventually become of 
the girl required a gift of prophecy to forecast. 

Indeed it required all Dominic's philosophy to keep 
him from a stormy outburst, and he held himself well 
in hand. 
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" You may come to think differently/' he said. " I 
only hope that you will. Sylvia is not the sort of girl 
who will take any one else's reading of the circum- 
stances of her own life. And she has a right to de- 
pend on you." 

Sir Jasper stared at his son in angry astonishment. 

"That she has already much cause for gratitude, 
seeing that she was left without a home and has lived 
here for years, hardly amounts to a claim, or a griev- 
ance," he said, his eyds like cold pebbles. " You seem 
to infer that she will refuse to live quietly in Ireland. 
If she does, I am completely exonerated from any 
further responsibility." 

And with that, he tose and indicated that he had 
nothing further to say to his son on the subject 




CHAPTER VI 

WHILE Sylvia Tracy was finishing her last week 
of service as a temporary clerk, Adrianna 
Hendred was moving into her house in Sloane Street, 
and was suffering from the surprises and disappoint- 
ments, alternating with unexpected joys, which are all 
part of the creation pi fresh surroundings/ 

She put a great deal of energy into the move, and 
felt that once it was accomplished she would feel settled. 
A steady background, she thought, would bring with 
it the settled feeling of having rooted in, and she was 
weary of the perpetual changes of hotel life. 

Her whole mental condition was in a state of hesi- 
tation, nor did she feel disposed to commit herself 
to the final step of marriage with Lord Carfax, with- 
out a quiet space for careful consideration. 

She had loved Carfax very much a few years before, 
and she still cared for him with an intensity which she 
herself did not wholly realize. Just then he oppressed 
her. All the romance of their stormy days seemed 
to have ebbed away, a fact which he either ignored 
or did not consider sufficiently important to take much 
notice of. Adrianna, with the one exception of Hen- 
dred, whom she had married as a brilliant, admirable 
young man, well accustomed to please, had always 
been surrounded by a strenuous loyalty. When she 
inspired antipathy it came to her as a strange experi- 
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ence, and she had all the subtle grace and dignity of 
a dreamer who has never been roughly awakened. 
She had never been an invader in a conquered town, 
but lived in her own realm, reigning over it with an 
absolute monarchy. She was devoid of malice, and 
her soft eyes were ready to see the best side of all her 
friends, and yet there were always possibilities about 
Adrianna. She might awake quite suddenly, and if 
she did it was hard to say what she would do. 

She always expected a great deal from other people, 
chiefly because she always received it. Just as Dominic 
loved his friends, knowing them to the core, Adrianna 
loved hers because she hardly knew them at all, and 
the reflections they cast upon the silver mirror of her 
mind were frequently very unlike their real forms. 

There was no machinery in her life, for she had 
been preserved by a kind fate from having to tear 
away the veils of illusion. She was consistently kind 
to every one, and, sensitive as a child herself, was 
careful for the feelings of others. But with all her 
suggestions of softness and yielding, no one had ever 
known Adrianna to do anything, or take any definite 
step which she was not entirely prepared to take. Lord 
Carfax, who believed profoundly in his own influence 
over her, had to admit that such was the case. She 
evaded rather than countered his direct attack, and 
gave him for comfort the assurance that " her mind 
was made up." Some day, quite suddenly, if he knew 
Adrianna at all, Lord Carfax was aware that she would 
be ready for any sort of mad leap in the dark, and 
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that the very reason why she did not leap was, that 
she saw the other side of the fence, and the smiling, 
bountiful country beyond. 

There was no more mystery to hang dim veils over 
their former romantic love-story, and Adrianna felt, 
not without some reason, that this in itself was a loss. 

The house in Sloane Street was the hyphen-mark 
between the old state of things and the future; she 
had a strong sense that her House was her own, and 
that by establishing herself in it she made at least 
a temporary bid for a queer little patch of safety. 
This, with all her reasonableness and her shimmer- 
ing, elusive sweetness, she was determined to defend 
at the cost of burning cities. 

Carfax gave way, because there was no alternative. 
He trusted to the whimsicality which formed part 
of all Adrianna's plans to eventually come to his assist- 
ance. He came and went to the house in Sloane Street 
with a steady determination, based on his own sure 
conclusions. If he had not come she would have been 
glad for two or three days, and then hopelessly lonely 
and inconsolable. She had never lived in London more 
than as a bird of passage, and her friends had drifted 
away on the many tides of life, so that Adrianna sat 
by the fire in her drawing-room and found her own 
society full of attraction. 

She thought far more about Dominic during those 
days than about the man whom she had first met under 
the palm-trees of the Riviera, where the story had 
begun. 
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Once she had believed that to be free to marry Carfax 
was the whole and only reality of the least value to 
her, and she still knew that, ramify or wander in 
thought as she might, no one else could ever claim 
the same share of what she had to give. 

Since the night when Dominic had dined with her 
at Lord Carfax's house she had not met him again, 
though she knew by the papers that Lady Roydon 
was dead. 

She wondered very much how this had affected 
him, and what he felt about it. It would be, she 
fancied, a moment of test for a man of his beliefs, 
and with a curious eagerness to probe into his mind, 
she cast around for some means by which she might 
see him again. As was usual with her, she chose the 
simplest way of gaining her object, and wrote to him, 
saying that she was lonely, and if he could spare the 
Jtime, she hoped he would come and see her. 

He did not answer her letter, and she felt hurt by 
his indifference. Her days were quiet, uncrowded days 
which gave ample time for everything, and she could 
not even picture to herself the rushed and hurried 
life in which he stood. But at least she could go and 
hear him preach, and this she did with a regularity 
little short of miraculous, for Adrianna had formerly 
been the least urgent of churchgoers. " They go,** as 
Sylvia, who also went, remarked, " just as if Doitiinic 
was a popular actor. They talk about him afterwards 
in the same way. I only wonder they don*t clap 
every now and then." 
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Adrianna was not critical, and she hardly knew there 
was any one in the church except herself, when she 
concentrated her mind on Dominic and forgot the rest 
of the congregation. She was the least self-conscious 
of women, and she cared nothing for the crowd. 

She was sitting in the room, to the arrangement of 
which she had given much thought and care, when a 
sudden restlessness seized upon her, and she walked 
to the window and looked out at the soft brownish 
twilight of the November afternoon. It was still early 
and the light clear. She could see all the passers in 
the street below, and she thought with wonder of the 
change in the general appearance of the women and 
men who went by. The women preponderated enor- 
mously, and out of every ten, six or eight wore uni- 
forms of some kind. To see a well-dressed woman 
with the appearance of leisure about her was excep- 
tional, and Adrianna noticed one in widow's clothes, 
bicycling along the road. It affected her oddly, and 
she thought of her for a time. A woman with white 
collars and cuffs and long black veil streaming behind 
her, pedalling away up the street. No doubt the grip 
of necessity accounted for it, yet to Adrianna the 
idea was ugly. It seemed so essential to regard the 
unities of feminine life, and one of her rules was 
instinctively to look your best under every condition. 
She played her own part in this respect, with unvarying 
delicacy. 

Her mind was suddenly swept away from all other 
considerations by the sight of the man she had been 
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thinkixig of, a few minutes earlier. Roydon was limp- 
ing across the road, and her heart gave something 
of a flutter. 

Without hurry she moved back to the fire and stood 
looking down at the rose heart of the flames. Perhaps, 
after all, he was not coming to see her, and she was 
far too well bred to gratify any impatient curiosity 
which she felt, by returning to the window. She 
seated herself and fixed her eyes on the diamond 
buckle of her brocaded shoe, stretched out to the fire, 
and waited without moving ; her ears strained to catch 
the first possible sound of an arrival. 

She was not disappointed, for a few moments later 
the door opened and Dominic Roydon came in. Slen- 
der, graceful in spite of his dragging walk, and dark; 
with his odd, cynical-kindly smile, he came towards 
her, attracting and repelling her like a strange charm, 
the meaning of which she could not tell, but only guess 
after. 

She had heard him talked of at a dinner-party the 
night before, with insupportable patronage on the part 
of the hostess, and a snigger or two from a blase yoimg 
man who had a reputation for cheap witticism. She 
had heard him attacked by a very able lawyer who 
appeared to hate him far more than he could be 
suspected of hating the devil, and she had heard a 
mythical-looking person, whom everybody addressed 
as "Willie" or "Willie Kent." speak of him with 
a fervency of admiration little short of ecstatic. Yet 
when he actually walked into her drawing-room, she 
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was aware that he turned the edge of hostility with 
immediate and direct contradiction, and made even 
his friend's praise of him a small tribute. Therein 
lay a great part of the secret of Dominic Roydon^s 
tremendous power to conquer. 

As for defending himself against his enemies, he 
would never have troubled to undertake anything so 
futile. Either he himself was his best defence, or 
he might as well leave it alone. To assert a supre- 
macy by persistence or insistence was too contemptibly 
cheap, and he left it to the poor in spirit, who are, 
as all know, blessed. Adrianna had heard a dozen 
people actively trying to cheapen him, and all they 
had really done was to, reduce themselves pitifully in 
the act. 

He came into the dim, scented room like a breeze 
over a hill, with the freshness of boglands in its air 
and some of the keen sadness of wild places. He was 
never a townsman, for all his finish, an# his exotic 
touch of intellectualism. At his coming he tumbled 
the puppets over. She saw them like visionary dolls 
capsized on to the floor by his limping approach, and. 
yet she was angry with them. 

" I thought you had forgotten me," she said, raising 
her beautiful eyebrows a little, and dropping her voice, 
" You never sent me so much as a post card." 

Dominic sat down. 

" I hadn't forgotten you," he said, " but I am a 
bad courtier, Mrs. Hendred, and a worse caller. Now 
that I am here I feel conscious of all my defects." 
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Adrianna smiled faintly. He was wonderfully un- 
aware of his power to make and leave an impression. 

" Perhaps you have a Roman ideal of duty ? " she 
said with a little deje<:ted flutter of her hands. " I 
should hate to be any one's duty. There was a man 
I knew once, who danced with all the ugly girls on 
principle, because they were left out; and to see him 
coming towards one at a ball was like the coming of 
disaster, in case one looked as hopeless as all that." 

" But he was a good man, and very kind ? " suggested 
Roydon. " I thought so. Then he and I do not 
compare. I am neither good nor kind." 

" Tm very glad you are not," she replied with a 
laugh. 

" Neither do I regard you in the light of a duty. 
What are you, exactly ? " His eyes studied her. '* A 
luxury or a relaxation — perhaps both. But I dis- 
turbed you when I came in, and took you away from 
the past or the future. I don't believe people ever sit 
alone in the firelight to think of the present." 

" I was like a lighthouse-keeper on a tower, look- 
ing to my lamps," she said, leaning back and turning 
her eyes from his face. " I don't think I have any 
heavenly guides, so I have to attend to my earthly 
lights with due consideration. It would be awful to 
be left in the dark." 

Dominic looked down at his clasped hands and 
thought for a moment. To him the darkness was 
better than anything else, but you needed the dark- 
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ness of nature, which is never complete, and not the 
stifling, smothering darkness of a room. He sus- 
pected that she had been thinking of Carfax, and 
wondered whether she suffered a perpetual hunger 
and thirst for his presence. Had she, he wondered, 
been brooding over his charm and his attraction, and 
wondering what it would be like when they were to 
have an uninterrupted life together? Had she moved, 
by some insidious transition of thought, into the future 
itself, and dreamed even greater dreams than these? 
He was not at all sure about Adrianna. There was 
something, he could not exactly define what, that made 
him feel that, though you could trust her entirely in 
many ways, every way possibly, there would still be a 
thousandth chance that she might disappoint you hor- 
ribly. Not so long as you wanted her for some valiant 
adventure, but when the adventure was over and the 
shields and spears cleaned and hung up in the armoury, 
Adrianna might fail, or, like the proverbial piece of 
china, just ** come to pieces in your 'and." 

She was beautifully and almost adorably selfish, and 
at the same time entirely unaware that such was the 
case. 

Tea had been brought in, and she was talking with 
unusual animation. The late seclusion of her life had 
added enormously to her freshness, and she made her- 
self more charming to him than she ever did to Carfax 
in these latter days of their intercourse. 

The clear, straight glance of Dominic's eyes made 
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her feel that whatever he chose to do, religious, tragic, 
or fantastic to a degree which would al>yays be entirely 
his own, she would experience a joy in it. 

She talked with an unusual vivacity for her, and 
suddenly, in the middle of a sentence, she deemed to 
feel abashed, and stopped abruptly. 

I have been chattering," she said repentantly. 

Talking at the rate of a nervous person on an air- 
raid night. I cannot yet realize that you stand away 
and apart from all the noise, because you have climbed 
so far above it all." 

" Does one climb very high with a halting step, Mrs. 
Hendred? I don't know that one does." There 
seemed to be infinite importance in the question for 
him, as he asked it half sadly. 

" There was a friend of mine who said that some 

m 

people get to Parnassus on wings, but he had to walk 
all the way." 

She mused for a little over his saying, and then 
she told him that to her it appeared as if walking at 
least kept you in touch with your fellow-pilgrims, 
iwhereas so few had wings. 

" A halting step means that the weakest and weariest 
are able to keep up with you, Mr. Roydon." She 
flung out her hands with a sudden gesture of self- 
revelation. "Oh, I am glad, though it may sound 
cruel, that you are lame. It has given you to so many 
people." 

Roydon shook his head. 
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"I have never consciously made a convert in my 
life," he laughed. "If I had that power I should 
indeed be a dangerous companion." 

Adrianna leaned on her arm, her hand under her 
chin, and he felt that for the whole- world of men 
she was endowed with mysterious potency. She was 
thinking of serious matters, and the slight chill of all 
such thoughts showed on her sensitive face. 

With a smile of rare sweetness she turned to him 
again. 

" Will you promise me one thing? " she asked. 
She looked fragile in the firelight, like some brief, 
exquisite presentment of life. Actually, the sense of 
drama which was always awake in Adrianna Hendred 
stirred, and her words rang with a thrill of real emo- 
tion. 

"A promise?" he replied reflectively. "But this 
is to find you encroaching upon my own preserves. I 
ought to be engaged in placing you under a vow of 
obedience." 

She looked steadfastly at bhn and spoke again in 
a low, moved voice. 

" I am living here, until I can see my way more 
clearly. I will not worry you with minor personal 
detail. As it is, I lead an entirely useless life, because 
I cannot roll bandages or go on regulated days to 
bring bulls'-eyes or Virginian cigarettes to men who 
have been mutilated and crucified for us. I can't tie 
up parcels for prisoners, and all I do is to subscribe 
to everything, and so get out of all personal claim; 
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and I feel utterly contemptible." A slight breath- 
lessness touched her earnest, pleading voice, and she 
went on more quickly. "If there is anything I ever 
can do to be of use to some one who needs the sort 
of help I might be capable of, will you let me know, 
and will you give me the chance? " Again she paused, 
and as he remained quite still and silent, she continued : 

'* I don't want to do accredited war-work, or go 
about wearing a badge. There are wonderful women 
everywhere who are doing all this. Will you find me 
my special case?" 

Dominic got up and stood with his arm on the 
mantelpiece, regarding her fixedly. 

"Do you like other women?" he asked abruptly. 

She laughed and tilted up her chin. 

"What a strange reply. Is this a psychological 
test? I like some women, and I get on with nearly 
all." 

'* It is sometimes so important to be able to do a 
thing at the right moment, and to be able to work 
upon intangible material," Dominic said reflectively. 
" I was thinking vaguely of a case which might be 
what you needed, and has to do with a girl. Every- 
thing that may lie in the future for her will probably 
resolve itself iilto a question of something being done 
in time." He. turned directly towards her, his face 
lighted by the logs blazing on the hearth. 

"The incomprehensibility of life is almost awful 
at times, so one has to have anxieties." 

Adrianna's former feeling of excitement waned 
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slightly. Some dim suspicion touched her, and she 
viewed his request as something unexpected. Lower- 
ing her head, she accepted his suggestion, and spoke 
in her dehghtful voice, saying that she would be ready 
if the time came, and he found her needful. She 
was behind her feminine defences once more, and a 
pause tinged with mistrust followed her words. All 
that Dominic thought, was that she might, very rightly, 
be steadying herself, after a flight into a slightly emo- 
tional sphere ; and he thought it natural that she should 
divest herself of rapture. With a sudden pang, Adri- 
anna felt that she had made a bad impression on him, 
and she spoke with a renewed interest. She said that 
if he could find for her a girl who would be both a 
companion to her and a gay addition to her empty 
house, he would be doing something quite as much for 
her as for the subject in whom he felt a personal 
interest. 

Roydon appeared very grateful. 

" I believe you would be a merciful providence,'^ 
he said. " Most human beings who undertake the 
role are very merciless. They forget how difficult 
it is for the recipient of favours. To be invested 
with a kind of general authority seems hard to bear^ 
all around." 

" And yet you think I might be worthy ? " 

''I am so sure of it that I shall ask you, should 
the necessity arise." 

When he was gone, Adrianna sat looking into the 
fire, and her face bore signs of dissatisfaction. She 
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felt convinced that Dominic had some woman's well- 
being closely at heart, and she resented it. She be- 
came mistrustful once more, very mistrustful indeed. 
Her rule had been to keep even her own friends at 
an artistic distance, and if she had to include another 
woman in the menage it introduced an element of com- 
petition, whether she liked it or not. 

Still, she had meant what she said when she said 
it, and Adrianna was a sincere adherent to the vital 
heart of her promises. Her pleasant self-confidence 
would not permit her to invalidate any bond to which 
she had subscribed her name. 

After a little, the slightly concerned expression on 
her face died away, and she became her own self once 
more. By the time that Lord Carfax arrived, carrying 
a bunch of large white lilies, she was equable, and 
had rearranged her mental condition. 

" Mr. Roydon has been here," she said, placing the 
lilies in a tall crystal vase. " Isn't that rather won- 
derful?" 

"Is it?" Carfax laughed. *' I can't call it so. 
Perhaps he was angling for your soul, Dominic is 
now a fisher of men." 

" I hardly imagine he was." She paused and looked 
at him over her shoulder. "Tell me: do you think 
he is anything of a diplomat? I can't think that he 
is. But to some people the sight of a string makes 
them long to pull it." 

" Dominic pull strings ? Never. Whether or not 
he plays a part without knowing it, since he took to 
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preaching, I can't tell, but if so, he may do it with 
intellectual direction which can order the impression 
he leaves." Carfax got up and put his hand on her 
shoulder. "Of all men living he has the finest gift 
of expression; yet I think he has intuition, not in- 
spiration; but I am a critical devil in these matters, 
which are certainly too high for me." 

" How strange." Adrianna looked at him with her 
large eyes. 

** Anyhow, like all public men who have hit the minds 
of the world at a time like this, he is quite fearless, 
and there isn't a straighter man on earth," Carfax 
continued. 

Under the influence of an overmastering wave of 
feeling, Adrianna flushed to the roots of her hair. 

" Yes, yes, I do know all that," she said, as though 
driving out some unworthy thought which she had 
permitted to make its way into her mind. ."One 
wouldn't fail him^ for any consideration."^ 

" And if you did, the queer part of Dominic is, that 
he would neither be surprised nor hurt. Nor, Adri- 
anna" — he took her face between his hands — 
" would he, for any such cause, fail you in return. 
There has always been something majestic about Dom- 
inic's power to expect every one to be very human 
indeed." 

He kissed her soft mouth, and she rested her head 
against his shoulder. 



CHAPTER VII 

IT was very cold in Mr. Haughton's room, and 
Sylvia rubbed her long slender hands together, 
and wished she could grow fur gloves. 

The surreptitiously carried-put sale of Lady Roy- 
don's jewellery had not at all reached her expectations, 
and yet she had never actually had quite so much money 
before in her own possesison. Almost before she 
knew wKere she was, she had spent nearly half of it 
on a coat, and she laughed at herself as she thought 
how ridiculously like her it was to buy an article of 
clothing which she couldn't possibly afford, and pre- 
pare to face possible starvation in a fifty-guinea gar- 
ment. 

The cold had touched Mr. Haughton's liver, and 
he was fussing intolerably. His dull blue eyes were 
duller than usual, for the news in the morning's paper 
had not been at all reassuring. A spiritless depression 
was over him, lighted by flashes of irritation, and he 
gave immediate indications that he intended 'to make 
some one pay — " some one who couldn't afford 
it, for choice," Sylvia told herself, as she worked on 
with bent head, and listened to him mumbling to his 
shorthand typist. 

At last she heard her own name spoken with sharp 
abruptness. 

" Miss Tracy, can you account for a letter which 
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should be in this room ? " He tossed the papers before 
him with a violent gesture. " It was anonymous, and 
dealt with a woman who lived in the Old Kent Road, 
and who had procured sugar on false pretences, to 
make blackberry jam for her family. The order being 
that only people who grow their own fruit are allowed 
to preserve it." 

Sylvia felt a queer little thrill go through her, and 
sat up very erect. ' 

** I do remember the letter," she remarked in a voice 
which made her feelings on the subject perfectly clear. 

" Kindly hand it over to me." He sprawled in his 
chair, frowning. 

" I can't do that." She spoke with studied indiffer- 
ence. "I threw it into the fire." 

Mr. Haughton gathered himself together with a jerk 
and glared at her. 

" Do I understand you to say that you deliberately 
destroyed it ? " 

*' Certainly." 

His face flushed and he put a large clenched fist in 
the centre of his blotting-pad. 

" How dare you ? " he said, fixing his dull eyes on 
her face. 

" Because I was not anxious to hand the woman 
over to the law." 

"So you tapered with official documents?" 

*' I burnt a mean, spiteful attack upon a poor crea- 
ture whose children had as much right to jam as any 
one who owns a garden.^ 
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Mr. Haughton, strong in the knowledge of his own 
forty-and-eight years of virtuous life, during which 
time he had upheld the law, felt so deeply affronted 
that his eyes started in his head. 

" Good God ! " he said. " You must be mad." 

Even his personal antipathy towards Sylvia became 
vague in the face of her conduct. His adherence to 
the letter of the law was little short of miraculous. 
It had conquered every other feeling, and laid him 
under a pitiless obligation, which drove him with a 
lash of fine steel, and to either question a legal defini- 
tion of *' contravention " or decline to use any means 
which offered to catch the offender, was in his eyes 
red anarchy, poised on the verge of revolt. 

Sylvia was gathering up one or two little things 
of her own from the writing-table, for she knew ex- 
actly what was coming next. 

She did not care at that moment what came, and 
she took no notice when she heard Mr. Haughton 
mumble to himself that she was *' a damned idiot." 
He was getting under weigh, and once he was started, 
would continue for some time. 

Rising from her chair, she took her magnificent fur 
coat from the peg and put it on, also her close, cherry- 
coloured hat. She decided to look her best at their 
final interview, and, stepping forward with a pace 
which was slow and firm, she stood right in front of 
Mr. Haughton, the table dividing them. She had 
caught a glimpse of the scared face of the typist, and 
she silently promised her a good story to tell when 
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she rushed away later, with the last gossip of the 
room for her friends. Usually their stories were in- 
tolerably dull, and Sylvia felt that Miss Jennings the 
typist would buy for herself a wide popularity when 
she told of the downfall of her colleague. 

There was something of the pomp of a revolution- 
ary in the way in which Sylvia swung across the bare 
room, and faced her " boss " with a steady, defiant 
stare, as icy as the weather outside, which frosted 
the windows. 

If Mr. Haughton flattered himself that he was going 
to dismiss her, he was in error. Sylvia had every 
intention of dismissing herself and disappearing as 
dramatically as though she had been able to descend 
through the floor,^ leaving a trail of sulphurous smoke 
behind her. She knew all the symptoms of impending 
danger; and the hour of judgment being at hand, she 
herself $eized the sword and turned it towards the 
broad person of the man she hated. 

Inwardly she was saying to herself, " I shall lose 
half a week's pay. Shall I ever again buy anything 
for ten-and-six that will give me the same pleasure ? *' 

*' I have tried to work for you, Mr. Houghton," she 
said, speaking very clearly, " and it is quite impossible. 
You want a slave; some one you can bully whenever 
you feel inclined. I am not the sort of woman that 
any man ever bullies for more than a week or two, 
and then only under special conditions. You are all 
for honesty, it seems, and yet you are prepared to 
persecute some small, unknown woman, so as to make 
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yourself a dread to evildoers, is it?" She laughed 
quite pleasantly, but her face was not in the least pleas- 
ant. " You do not approve of my having tampered 
with official correspondence, and are prepared to grace 
such a very graceless stab in the back as a mean anony- 
mous letter, with such a name.'* Sylvia looked him 
full in the face, and gave him no chance to speak. 
*' If you are on the point of telling me that you do 
not require my services further, you can spare your 
breath. No inducement you could offer would keep 
me here another minute. I am now going to Mr. 
Shand at the Appointments Office with my resigna- 
tion." 

Mr. Haughton grew crimson with mixed feelings 
of rage and apprehension. He had a vague idea that 
Sylvia had, what he called " influential connections," 
and that quite possibly he might have put his foot in it. 

*' I consider you most insulting," he remarked, blow- 
ing out his cheeks, which was a sign of wrath with 
him. 

With a freezing smile Sylvia stood for a moment 
longer where she was. 

" At the same time, I don't want the office em- 
barrassed. You ought to remain here until you are 
replaced." 

" Good morning." She turned and gained the door, 
as he gave iir suddenly. 

" Think it over," he suggested awkwardly, all fight 
driven out of him by the vague spectres of her imagin- 
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ary relatives, which was much increased by the eflEect 
of Sylvia's coat. 

She ignored his words, and let herself quietly out of 
the room. 

Poor Jennings," she said, thinking of the typist. 
But she will be able to bear all things today, and 
for weeks ahead, and by that time they will have it 
that I beat him with my umbrella, or threw the ink 
at him." And she walked down the wide, winding 
staircase. 

Mr. Shand, who was a master of tact, felt that 
something had happened. He sat like a king in his 
widely-lighted room, and stopped every few minutes 
to make persuasive answers down the telephone, calm- 
ing tempests, as he proceeded to " manage " Sylvia. 

Tales of her inefficiency had reached him, and yet 
|ie could not altogether reconcile them with her eyes 
and a certain grip which he instinctively knew her 
to possess. He did not interview numberless candi- 
dates every day without having learnt his job to its 
finest shade. 

** So far as I can tell, my leaving Mr. Haughton 
will be a huge relief to him," Sylvia said with an air 
of sweet seriousness. " He requires a clever woman." 

Mr. Shand gave a wave of his fingers and smiled; 
and his two typists raised heads and cast surreptitious 
glances at Sylvia. 

" I fear that it is rather the fact that he cannot 
appreciate your very evident gifts." he said. " Mr, 
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Haughton is an excellent organizer, but he has a posi- 
tive manner — a very positive manner." 

Sylvia got up and shook her head; she looked very 
youthful and attractive as she stood there, and also 
very rich and fashionable. Catching a glimpse of her- 
self in a mirror which hung on one of the dismantled 
walls, she was grimly amused, for she was a good five 
years older than she looked, and she had exactly fifty 
pounds and a fur coat between her and complete desti- 
tution. 

" I don't think I like men with positive manners," 
she said lightly. " One has to acquire the taste, and 
nearly all acquired tastes are very expensive." 

She took one glance around the room, and its naked- 
ness and gauntness surrounded her like the walls of a 
prison. It was better than the room she had left, but, 
in any case, who dreams of bringing colour into such 
a place as a Government office? 

" Everything here is so drab," she said half sorrow- 
fully. " I think one could bear it all better if it was 
a real blue." 

Mr. Shand began to comprehend his friend's diffi- 
ctdty, but she was far too tactful to say very much. 

" It has all the disadvantages of a busy place for 
busy people," he remarked, with an oblique glance in 
her direction. 

"Yes, I think that must be it," she agreed from 
the door. " Though I don't see the least connection 
between what I said and your reply, still, I know, 
by instinct, that it is the right answer." 
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She met one of her own friends in the hall, a deli- 
cate-looking girl, dainty and graceful, with a tired face, 
contradicted by a gay manner. 

"Where are you off to, SylviJi?" she asked. She 
was carrying a pile of files under her arm, and was 
going to the Registry of the Ministry. 

'* I'm going on a huge bust," Sylvia explained, draw- 
ing on her gloves. " I've bought my freedom for 
ten-and-six, like a remnant at a bargain-sale. Some- 
thing you buy because you want it just then, and when 
you get home you're blessed if you know what on 
God's earth you got it for.'* 

" And what will Mr. Haughton do ? " Clare Langdon 
laughed. 

" Choose his next clerk himself." Sylvia kissed her 
and looked after her friend as she flitted away. She 
was doing genuine work, and she f oimd a kind of 
reward in it. Sylvia wondered if there was any work 
ever yet discovered which she herself could under- 
take, giving her whole energies to its fulfilment; and 
she could think of nothing. What was before her 
to do, was a search for cheap rooms, and a further 
search for work. If one has no money and no home 
to go back to at the end of a week, and no employ- 
ment, the problem has all the deadly excitement of a 
crisis which may be drawn out over weeks. 

Office life had appeared a drab thing to Sylvia 
Tracy, but when she had penetrated into all the cheap 
streets of London, searching for a room in which she 
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might live, she felt that there were deeper depths 
than any she had guessed. 

Sir Jasper had left his offer to allow her to live 
at Roy don Lodge open, and he said that if she wanted 
to go there she had only to tell him, and he would 
arrange matters. He told her of it with so much 
evident magnanimity, that even Sylvia was impressed 
by him, and ranked him several stages higher in the 
aristocracy of hypocrites. She felt that she was talk- 
ing to a man who might eventually arrive anywhere, 
so great was his power to deceive himself. He was 
even genial with her during dinner and said twice 
that he would miss her "young face." But all the 
same he was precise as to the hour of the day by which 
her luggage was to be removed from the house, and 
said that she could make her arrangements accordingly, 
though he did not enquire what these " arrangements " 
were. 

After much deliberation Sylvia took a room at the 
top of a house in Montague Street, Bloomsbury, and 
its darkness and sense of mortality made her feel 
ridiculously lonely and bereft. 

She went to tea with Dominic and told him that she 
was that gay thing, a bachelor girl in London, and 
that the gaiety appeared very fraudulent to her. She 
had often hated the house in Bryanston Square, but 
in retrospect it was very nearly paradisiacal, 

" Perhaps I shall grow gay," she remarked, treas- 
uring the sense of certainty which was in Dominic's 
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rooms, and feasting her eyes on it, though it was only 
three days since she had left the former shelter of 
her life. " The process is slow, like getting drunk 
on cheap claret, and cold also. I wish I were ' intoxi- 
cated,' Dominic ; it might carry one on with real dash.'* 

He thought her looking tired, and not herself, some- 
how. 

" It is only because I haven't had a hot bath," she 
replied, lighting one of his cigarettes. " It is the re- 
venge which nature hurls upon the over-civilized." 

She dined with Dominic at the small table near the 
fire, books everywhere along the walls, and Dominic 
himself, the real, definite Dominic — not the creation 
of any dream — sat and cheered her with his quick, 
perceptive smile. 

He had no intention of bringing Adrianna upon the 
scene just then, for he thought it was far too soon. 
With his awful accuracy, he read into his cousin's 
mind, and the very lightness of her words made him 
know that somewhere within, Sylvia Tracy was getting 
frightened. 

" I've tried various stunts today," she said when 
dinner was over and they sat near the fire. " There 
is a sort of ruffianly familiarity about people, once 
they discern that you are after a job. If I could cook 
I should be of the greatest use to mankind, and join 
the Women's Auxiliary Army Corps. Fancy me a 
*Wack/ Dominic, dressed in khaki! But oh, I am 
so useless. It takes time to learn to drive motors. 
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and the idea of going again as a temporary clerk is 
'only to ask for another slice of trouble off the same 
joint." 

" What else have you tried? '* he asked. 

" I suggested myself to the Red Cross, but there 
again I was faced with the question of scrubbing floors 
and wiping dishes. I established a shady sort of 
understanding between myself and an official at the 
War Office, but the whole thing seems an endless net- 
work of no pattern, I have written my name, my 
age, my address, and my qualifications on perpetual 
forms. When I am wanted they will let me hear." 
Her bright eyes grew slightly dim, and she shrugged 
her shoulders impa^tiently. " All these people are so 
tranquil about it. I don't know that it is worth it, 
Dominic — worth all the quaverings of one's poor 
soul." 

"Shall I try ?" 

She shook her head impatiently. " No, I don't want 
you to. If I did I would ask you myself." The old 
infantile look of hers flitted back to her face, and she 
got up. 

" Well, it's been good to see you, anyhow," she 
said. " You aren't to come back with me. I shall 
find my own way." And nothing he said would make 
her alter her decision. 

He paced his floor for a long time after she had 
gone. Sylvia had her own power to charm; her im- 
mobilities, and the steady look of her periwinkle blue 
eyes; and though she was a little untidy, and her 
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features drawn with unwonted anxiety, he felt that 
she had gained something definite since the day when 
he took her to the big Ministry to begin her disastrous 
career. She seemed to fed as though there existed 
a tacit pact between them; she was not going to take 
any help at his hands. She had told him that by some 
premonitory instinct she had always been aware that 
one day she would require something from him, the 
magnitude of which would be so vast that she was 
keeping her demands until that day. 

" I have you up my sleeve," she said, baring her 
round arm to the elbow. "Wherever else you may 
be, you are always there." 

There was nothing for it but to watch the progress 
of events. And yet he felt horribly uneasy. He 
knew with good reason that there was a hardihood 
about Sylvia which would act in an opposite direction 
to the needful sense of duty which kept people along 
a straight course. Her daring asked for other sur- 
roundings than the strictures of poverty and personal 
discomfort. Driven by these two factors, Sylvia 
might very easily cut out, and then? — he paused in 
his thoughts and the strong line of his straight dark 
eyebrows seemed to deepen. If he had loved Sylvia 
at all, he would have been driven by the most acute 
anxiety for her at that time, but he was only a watchful 
friend. 

^hat the standard of Sylvia's possible misdeeds 
might be was a question which presented itself to him, 
and demanded an answer. He laughed at his own 
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extravagant fancies. Sylvia reeking with the gore of 
murdered victims, a wreck of burgled houses behind 
her, was such a fantastic conception. Her face was 
like a flower, and her special fascination was of the 
lightp-t and most gauzy consistency. There was some- 
thing undeniably generous and fine about her; she 
was like a feminine Gaud Duval, and he knew that 
if she was out for plunder, she would plunder like 
a gentleman. At least, he told himself that he knew 
this, beyond a question. There might be a smoulder- 
ing something behind Adrianna's finished tranquillity, 
but Sylvia was always defiant, even when she looked 
very demure indeed. 

From thinking of his cousin and Mrs. Hendred, he 
began to think of the way in which life forced some 
people to openly declare their hidden qualities If 
you took the guarded protection of wealth and com- 
fort as a factor, and set a man or woman in the centre 
of a safe preserve, there was no reason why they 
should ever be known at all. They became comfort- 
able abstracts with the usual vices and virtues, well 
surrounded by a protective wall. Peace might have 
her victories, but they lacked the potency of a victory 
such as the individual was forced either to lose or 
train m war Af tu^ 1—oic outsct, all men had been 
the long strain was cruel in 
s of those who now sought 
ef, easier to follow. The 
, and the excess of its agony, 
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ci^eated a sick sense of ill-being, and drove the sanest 
to reconsider the original standpoint of their ideals. 
You could argue it either way, but to Dominic it 
appeared that adversity really altered nothing. 

Life was essentially precious, and to protect it from 
disaster, one of the urgent necessities of the hour; 
but to surrender an ideal could never make a true 
appeal to his own conception of values. 

Life for the race or the individual was always cover- 
ing the same ground. With its old and new battle- 
fields, or its fierce changes, beneath all there remained 
the eternal sameness, relative or provisional, and the 
characters and habits of the generation found outlet 
in an emphatic statement of their own proved truth. 

The ever-increasing divergency of the moral and 
mental opinion of the world around him, never touched 
his own convictions, but herein lay one of the main 
difficulties of his ministry. If you could get the mass 
of mankind to hold the same idea, however fantastic^ 
to be carried through at the risk of life and wealth, 
Dominic believed that you could re-create the face of 
the whole earth. 

He tried to track his way through the deep shadows 
to some basis for consistency; a sure ground for the 
determination of a common standard of truth. 

It was hard for the mass to be constant to any 
belief which did not fully convince them, and as he 
looked into his own heart and gauged his own appre- 
hensions, he was less disposed to wonder at others. 

Sylvia stood in symbolic relation to a little helpless 
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country, and she had none of the constancy of a martyr, 
or the unconscious stoicism of the poor. Yet she was 
gallant without being victorious. Within her, he was 
certain, there lay a hint of deeper forces. Adfianna 
sat secure in her house, worshipping her own gods, 
which were not winged and of terrible aspect, and life 
had withheld the acute personal test of combat and 
conflict. Neither of them had come to any real de- 
cision. 

For himself, the word " love " was scored through 
on the book of Life with a deep mark of erasure, and 
he knew that neither fortune nor chance could ever 
blot out the heavy line; but it existed as a potential 
possibility in the lives of all his friends. 

He watched the dying fire, his deep eyes shadowed 
by a fleeting hint of wistfulness. 

Every way he looked he saw a hundred faces, each 
touched with its own special light ; doubt was in almost 
all of them, and a governing ignorance, or a desperate 
courage. In the end the appeal of each had to be made 
not so much to the world as to his individual self, for 
finally they must all demand of their own soul, to 
whom did they really belong? 

He stretched out his withered leg and his good leg, 
side by side, and looked down at them both. After 
all, he wondered, was it war or experience which 
'"showed a man? K you had physical courage it gave 
you the sort of chance you would otherwise have 
caught glimpses of in the hunting-field. A far higher 
presentment of the same quality, with scope enough 
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for heroism; but that belonged to the man already. 
Did war act upon the character ? he demanded, as the 
shadow and light of the fire alternated in its play upon 
his strong, thin face. Did it give gifts which had not 
already been bestowed, did it in any way alter the 
spirit of men ? He felt doubtful. " The filthy were 
filthy still," with steady adherence to the Bible dictum, 
and the men who had been bitter before were only 
more relentlessly soured and malignant ; the Ethiopian 
remained as dark as he formerly was, and the leopard 
had not resigned his kingly spots. Taking a general 
view of the citizens of the world, war appeared to make 
all men more intensely themselves. The petty quarrels 
and the fine fields of personal misunderstandings and 
dislike, were crowded with all the old gesticulating 
folk who raised their voices against each other and 
desired evil for their neighbours. Death had become 
so commonplace that no one except those closely con- 
cerned had any sympathy to waste upon mourners. 
As of old, the people jostled and grabbed and stabbed, 
and yet they suffered as they had not been asked to 
suffer within the memory of many generations. 

Dominic pressed his hands over his eyes for a mo- 
ment, and tried to exorcise the depression which filled 
him; and then out of some lost comer of memory 
the words came to his mind: 

"What of the night? The night is full, the tide 
Storms inland, and most ancient rocks divide. 
But some endure and bow nor head nor knee, 
Couldst thou not watch with Me?" 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SYLVIA TRACY sat before the small cracked glass 
on her dressing-table, and examined her own face. 
She could see a very undeniable change in herself, 
and it could hardly be described as a change for the 
better. Her shoes were all becoming worn at the 
soles, and uneven at the heels, and she decided that 
her face was suffering from the same strain of too 
much pavement. At first she had gone for her meals 
to restaurants in Soho, which filled the would-be client 
with optimism as he read the menu, but which pro- 
vided meals that tasted as though Dead Sea fruit 
was about the one thing left which might be had cheap 
and in large quantities. For a time she had been hun- 
gry, and longed for a square meal to the extent of 
going to look up any friend who she hoped fervently 
might be a " hogger " or a " hoarder," and therefore 
not resent the addition of one to a midday meal. But 
nearly all her friends were at work during the day, 
and those who were not seemed to feel that they were 
winning the war by a stem sense of inhospitality. 
Now and then she went to see Dominic, but a kind 
of reserve had sprung up in her heart, out of very 
shame at her own poverty. She fabricated tales for 
his benefit, and told him that she was just about to 
get some desirable job, until he took her by a thin 
arm and forced a five-pound note up her sleeve. 
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"Let that keep me company," he said. "I don't 
like the feel of your bones, Sylvia; they are too evident. 
Why become a skeleton before it is actually neces- 
sary ? " 

The hateful part of it all was that there were jobs 
to be had; it was she herself who was wretchedly 
incapable. 

Seen through the eyes of the woman who inter- 
viewed her, and put her through a brief catechism, 
she appeared to have no earthly value. Her delicate, 
fragile looks went steadily against her, and her obvious 
ignorance of the knowledge required put her out of 
every category. Only in the Ministries could she 
hope for an opening where the unskilled labourer could 
be tolerated and assumed to be worthy of her hire. 
Women appeared to require so much from other 
women, and she was an outcast so far as any return 
to her original beginnings was concerned. Truly she 
had bought a strange slice of very raw life when she 
paid ten-and-sixpence for the pleasure of speaking 
her mind. 

She was hatmted by a fear that she might begin to 
look furtive, and that her assurance was drifting away, 
each day taking a small toll of her. Never before 
had she been humiliated and " set down," and her old 
confidence in herself was shaken to its foundations. 
The efficient of the world (and the world seemed 
crowded to bursting-point with efficiency in spite of 
contradictory rumours) were breaking her spirit, and 
she felt confused as to what they all demanded from 
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her. A pale woman with sandy hair and prominent 
teeth had explained the state of affairs to her with 
a kind of awful and boisterous glee. She had no 
shape and was devoid of charm, but she was a *' mana- 
ger. 

" So far as I can tell," she said, with a glance from 
under her light eyelashes at Sylvia, ** you would not 
be the smallest use in a position of authority/* 

" How can you tell so quickly? " Sylvia asked, with 
the manner of an earnest searcher after truth. 

" You lack decision. I knew that at once when 
you spoke." She herself had a voice like a strong, 
broad knife. " You do not impress me as being likely 
to keep order, and I cannot say that you look the least 
like a girl who has a strong conviction of Duty." 

There was no standing up against such undeniable 
facts, and Sylvia departed wearily, having added an- 
other effort to her list of failures to please. 

" Perhaps if I grew a moustache, I could get some- 
thing," she thought desperately, laughing at her own 
only too real despair. 

Several of the people she had interviewed had sug- 
gested voluntary work. It was easy to procure, and 
all you needed was a willing heart and a happy home. 
She lived, in those days, to curse her fur coat, as upon 
every appearance she knew that the suggestion of volun- 
tary work, or some long and expensive training, would 
be thrown to her, to soften the glaring truth that she 
was not the kind of woman they at all wanted in any 
of the " hives of industry." 
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Over and over again she reckoned up the very last 
of her savings, hoping that she might have mislaid 
an extra sixpence in the lining of her purse, but no 
such kind chance helped her. Her dreadful little room 
had become, not less dreadful, but a retreat from the 
streets, and the adequate world outside. And yet 
there was a definite term fixed to her tenancy of even 
that poor, shabby little place, and its loneliness became 
haunted by ghosts so grim that it was difficult to make 
merry, surroimded by such a cadaverous company of 
spectres. 

She thought of things which she had read of cheer- 
fully in the newspapers, about women who were found 
starved to death, because they had got ill and it was 
nobody's business to make them a cup of tea. These 
things happened in peace times, and during war almost 
an3rthing could take place. Every one was preoccu- 
pied. If Sylvia dropped into negation, most of her 
own world would conclude she was ** in a job," and 
make no effort to find her, for there was no time during 
the week, and Saturday and Sunday were always 
crowded up with engagements long ahead. She had 
lied to Dominic, and he too might put off any actual 
personal search for her, as she had refused to let him 
come to the dirty, blowsy house where she was liv- 
ing. 

Suddenly life had turned a menacing face towards 
Sylvia, and she knew that her feet were becoming not 
only weary, but cold. To live demanded a settled in- 
come, and she had wandered out spiritless and de- 
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jected, and wished with all her heart that a convenient 
air-raid would take place, so that she might finish the 
unequal contest by a swift and blessed passage into 
a world where possibly there was a hope of return 
to a happier state of things. 

Just because she had only a very little money left, 
and ought to have hoarded it with extreme care, she 
went into a large and expensive tea-shop, where there 
was every appearance of comfort and luxury, and 
sat down at a small table decorated with a tiny Christ- 
mas-tree, hung about with a few silver balls and stars. 
She made up her mind to live in the actual present 
and follow the teaching of the blest philosophers. In 
any case, the momentary support of the gay colours 
around her was intensely grateful to her tired spirit, 
and after she had sat there for a little time, a big 
man with a cloak hanging from his shoulders came in, 
and took his place opposite to her. Around them 
there was a huge collection of people who talked and 
laughed and seemed wonderfully content with every- 
thing, and as the new-comer seated himself he asked 
in a soft, persuasive voice if she had any objection 
to his company. 

" None," she replied, and for some reason which she 
could not explain, her eyes filled with sudden tears, 
and she had to blow her nose violently. 

" My name is Willie Kent," he said, averting his 
look from her face. '- I am a member of what Mr. 
Shaw calls ' that fantastic assembly,' which is the 
House of Commons. I am an Irishman, and I come 
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from Kerry/' Sylvia was feeling better, and stirred 
her tea. '* And there's plenty times I wish I had never 
left Kerry." He gave his order over his broad shoul- 
der to an attendant. '* It becomes a question with 
me, whether should a dreamer ever leave the place 
where people have lived on dreams for generations, 
to try his hand at the disappointments of reality." 

He looked at her again and nodded, as though better 
satisfied. 

" My name," she said, " is Sylvia Tracy." 

A smile lighted his eyes, with a kind of warm glow, 
and he held out a long, well-shaped hand. 

'* Then you are Dominic Roydon's cousin, is it ? " 
he asked. " Or are there two, maybe ? " 

She put both her hands in his, and laughed a happy 
laugh. 

'* No, thank goodness there is only one, and I have 
quite enough trouble with her, as it is. But it is nice 
to meet a friend of Dominic's." 

** Then we start on a mutual basis. I am an inquisi- 
tive person, Miss Tracy, and I'd dearly like to know 
what you are doing and where you live. Will you 
do me the honour of having tea with me? " 

Sylvia thanked him and looked at him with con- 
templative eyes. This big man with his red beard 
affected her oddly, of perhaps it was because he looked 
so solid, and she felt that she was little or nothing 
but a flickering ghost. 

" You look quite real," she remarked, answering 
none of his questions. 
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** And I hope I am real/' He glanced around the 
room. 

'* I am wondering what on N earth, as Lady Roydon 
used to say, you would do if you were me?" she 
went on with deliberate inconsequence. 

He put his elbows on the small table and played 
idly with the stiff little branches of the Christmas-tree. 

" Am I to answer that riddle without enlighten- 
ment ? " 

"Yes," she replied. "Of course. K you knew 
what I want advice about, you'd give me the sort of 
advice I ought to get. Stop" — she looked at him 
again. " I don't know that you would, but I'm not 
going to chance it." 

" What would I do — what would I do ? " he said 
musingly, as if he was repeating the rhythm of a spell; 
and his eyes, at times bright and alert as the eyes of 
a fox, grew soft and cloudy. He had retired into 
some place which he kept secret and sacred, for the 
moment. " Here we are in a smart bun-shop in Lon- 
don," he said, pulling at his beard. " An aristocratic 
btm-shop ; and outside there are dark streets and dark 
people, and overhead the big white tracks of the search- 
lights. ..." He leaned back in his chair, which 
creaked under his weight, for he was a large man. 
" Somewhere, a long way off from here, there is a 
place with a wide lake, that is now talking softly to the 
twilight, for the herons have flt)wn on slow wings 
back to the fir-trees that skirt the western bank. It is 
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beautiful at this hour, and the whisht of night is around 
it/' 

Sylvia's eyes grew round and she watched him with 
a fascinated stare. She had heard Dominic talk of 
Willie Kent, and she knew that he regarded him as a 
curious mixture of every known ingredient. 

" You'd hardly see a light along the hills at all, 
for the little farms are scattered, and they show like 
a handful of glow-worms, and in one small house close 
down to the lake there's fine fires burning, and the 
people within it are real people, as you told me I was, 
just now-*' 

" Are you answering my question ? " she asked with 
a little laugh. 

*' Ah, have some patience, child," he replied with a 
touch of mild reprdof. **Have conduct, and you'll 
get to it all in time. Now you asked me what I would 
do if I were you, and not Willie Kent who must be 
in that dull old House of Commons voting for this and 
that, and plagued by this one and that one." He fixed 
her with his half-quizzical glance. " Are you tied, at 
all? "he said. 

" I'm as free as — oh, air, I suppose," she said, a 
twinge catching her face, for the clock was striking 
and she knew that soon she would have to return to 
the dingy, shabby room, and the crowded house where 
no one was either very clean or very dirty, and where 
faded-looking women, and men whose faces were 
blotched and ugly, came and went up the staircase. 
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She hated having to pass them, and she shivered at 
the nearness of their lives to her own life, 

" And your time is your own ? ", 

" Oh, yes, it belongs entirely to me. It isn't," she 
added with a little shrug of her shoulders, ** the sort 
of time that is money." 

'' So much the better," said Kent " Well, if I had 
the luck to be you. Miss Tracy, I'd go straight to Ire- 
land." 

" Ireland ! " She repeated the word with a kind 
of awed wonder. " How extraordinary of you to say 
that to me." 

"I'm glad to be extraordinary." He held out a 
plate of buns towards her. " It is a tribute, a fine 
tribute. Yes, I'd make my tracks and go there; and 
what's more " — he struck the table with an open 
palm — "I intend doing it the first minute I'm free. 
Sure, can't we all be done without? " 

Sylvia ate the proffered bun with slow deliberation. 

" I'm thinking over your advice," she said reflec- 
tively. " I don't know what I should feel like in a 
* whisht ' place, where the herons cried in the twilight. 
It might make me full of remorse for all my sins." 

" And ^ou'd be defrauding Dominic of the right 
to save your soul," Willie Kent said reprovingly. 
" But, if I may say so, you don't look to me like a 
very inveterate sinner. If you broke as much as a 
weeshy little chip out of one the Commandments, or 
damaged the features of a virtue or two itself, it's as 
much as I'd suspect you of. Come now. Miss Tracy, 
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own up; you're quite as good as you look. I can't 
see your brow, because of the shape of the bonnet 
you wear, but FU stake my reputation as a man, that 
it's as smooth as a half-pound of fresh butter." 

A wild, reckless desire to startle him came upon 
Sylvia, like an armed revolution which she had never 
expected. 

'* I'm a thief," she remarked carelessly. " Just now 
I haven't been able to steal anything, because I haven't 
had the chance." 

Willie K«it struck his hands together. 

" Now, for an honest statement I've not heard the 
beat of that for years," he said. "Wait awhile till 
I search my pockets." He pulled out a handful of 
money and nodded. 

"It's all there, and the watch." He felt in his 
waistcoat. " I've the watch too, and the matches." 

"That proves nothing." She shook her head at 
him. " rd steal again, if I could, without getting 
caught." 

" Then you weren't caught ? " 

" No, I wasn't — I took care not to be." 

Willie Kent laughed tmtil the people at the nearest 
table turned and looked at him widi astonished and 
affronted eyes. 

" You're a great lad," he remarked, as he watched 
her gather up her gloves and bag. " Let me know if 
I may look forward to seeing you again. But you'll 
not take my advice ? " 

Sylvia was standing, and she put her hand on the 
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back of her empty chair. She looked down at the 
withered little gloves that she was wearing, and from 
that to a foot, which she turned to the side, exposing 
to her own sight a glimpse of a worn sole with a hole 
in it. In spite of herself the drenching gloom of her 
situation chilled her horribly, and she had to drive it 
off. 

" I have," she remarked laconically. " In a week's 
time I shall be in Kerry." 

"Holy Powers!" said Willie Kent. "You're the 
first living soul I ever met who paid the smallest heed 
to anything I said, unless it was in a speech, and they 
weren't able to help themselves." 

" I don't want to go." Her voice was a little for- 
lorn, he thought. " And if I could ' crib crack,' as the 
Cinema people call it, I'd stop on ; but that doesn't seem 
possible now." 

" Kerry, too, above all places ! " Willie could not 
get over it " Perhaps we shall meet there." 

" I hope we may," she said, with a return to her 
former light way of talking. " Shall we go and throw 
stones at the lake, and make a bonfire? I have a feel- 
ing that I shall want something violent to do. One 
might miss the streets and the people — even the ugly, 
weary people you see night after night in the tube, and 
the queer secret way of every one, because you don't 
know them nor they you. In Kerry — what does one 
'do in Kerry ? " 

"You'll know when you get there," said Willie 
Kent. 
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He considered her carefully, when he went home, 
and he also considered her during dinner, for he was 
dining with Mrs. Hendred, and was unusually silent 
amid much noise and chatter. 

" Is it fair to ask what, not to say whom, you are 
thinking of?" asked Mrs. Jack Quentin. ** You are 
so abstracted, Willie, I hardly recognize you." 

" I've heard of disguising one's thoughts," he said, 
turning towards her, " but I've never heard of one's 
thoughts disguising oneself. It is a new notion to me. 
But that isn't an answer, is it? " 

" It is a diplomatic subterfuge," retorted Mrs. Quen- 
tin. 

*' Well," replied Willie Kent, " I was following the 
career of a lady who has the admirable courage to 
declare herself a thief." 

Mrs. Quentin started with mock astonishment. 

" No ! But a thief, Willie ! " she said. *' She must 
be a very interesting female." 

" She is," he agreed. *' But, for the life of me, I 
can't imagine what she ever stole. It's a tremendous 
problem." 

" Robbed a flag-day collection ? " suggested Mrs. 
Quentin. " That would be comparatively easy. But 
lots of people are thieves, really. When I let my 
house, as a war economy, I discovered that the greater 
the respectability the more determined the — well — 
what is the polite name ? " 

" Collector," suggested Willie Kent. " It is a form 
of acquisition. What did your tenants acquire ? " 
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*' The last things one would have wanted oneself," 
she said, laying her fingers on his sleeve. " But that 
is not the question. They are very dull. Tell me 
about this tragic centre of your dreams." 

" I fear she lied to me," he said reluctantly. " She 
hadn't really robbed a church. Ever since I met her, 
I have been trying to believe all she told me, and I 
have failed." 

" And if it were true? Supposing you are wrong, 
and she really is a criminal, liable to be ' copped ' by 
the police? — in a far worse case than I was, when I 
showed a light to the special constable, and broke the 
monotony of his life." 

" If it were true, I should feel that she was at worst 
a fallen star. Her true place is in the occultation of 
Orion, or she might sit in Cassiopeia's Chair. A lost 
Pleiad, if you like, Edith, but not a mere mortal. I 
gathered that from the shining of her eyes." 

" You are in love," said Mrs. Quentin. " How 
stupid of you, Willie Kent ! " And she drew the atten- 
tion of the table in his direction. 

" I am," he replied staunchly. '* I knew it would 
take a woman with a nerve of iron to do it, and today 
I met her, bless her innocent little heart!" 

" Why not send her to see Mr. Roydon? " suggested 
Adrianna from the head of the table. " What do you 
think. Carfax?" 

Lord Carfax smiled ; he was slightly annoyed by the 
way in which Adrianna referred all ^fuestions to the 
final decision of Dominic Roydon, but he did not 
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choose to make it clear that it was a subject of irrita- 
tion to him. 

" A woman has a large field for acquisition, as Willie 
calls it/' he said, with his slight air of expecting to be 
listened to carefully, as though a group of biographers 
were present. " She may steal any amount of things 
without being either blamed or punished. Men, and 
reputations, for instance. All that she may not steal 
is something which she can spend or wear. Was your 
Inamorata culpable in this respect, Willie, or had she 
only bluffed? Travelled first on a third-class ticket, 
or taken anything that was lying about at her club by 
pure accident ? '* 

" She didn't tell me." Willie sighed profoundly. 
" She told me nothing except the main fact, and didn't 
produce a mite of corroboration. I only have her 
word for it, and she had such direct eyes that I was on 
the verge of believing her, in spite of herself." 

Still, he was very deeply touched. So deeply that 
he made a long detour on his return journey home and 
came in upon Dominic just as he himself was thinking 
that it was nearly time for bed. 

Willie Kent stood xmder the light of the central 
lamp, and looked, as ever, a picturesque figure. 

^'I've met a young cousin of yours. Miss Tracy, 
Dominic, and I've persuaded her to go to Ireland. At 
least, she toid me I had.'* 

Dominic looked relieved, and said he was glad of 
it — " in a way," but he wondered whether it would 
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really be of any use. Sending people to the wrong 
place was like introducing mutual friends to one an- 
other who had no further common ground. 

For Dominic Ireland was a place of magnetic power, 
and he had spent as much of his time there as was pos- 
sible, but he knew only too well that Sylvia, town- 
bred, and with all the predilections for the surround- 
ings of a city, would feel a sense of remote desolation 
in a wild place where the winds made their playground, 
and during the winter months even the white gulls 
were driven far inland. His own heart often ached 
for the buoyant, reckless glory of the " cleaner, gjreener 
land," and it cost him much to put the longing for 
return aside. 

" That cousin of yours is suffering/' remarked Wil- 
lie Kent. " Her nerves have been skinned. The least 
touch, and they throb and quiver. England is no 
place at all for a person who is over-sensitive. Let 
her go and take a rest." 

" It is a queer thing that you met her like that," 
said Dominic. "One of those chances, with all the 
odds against its ever happening." 

" She listened to me," went on Willie Kent, " and 
she appeared to be as indiscreet as I was myself." He 
laughed. " She knew that you* do not find men of 
genius everywhere. I caught her actual thoughts at 
a passionate moment of life. Without her knowing 
it, I read her ' S.O.S. ' signal, and I all but asked her 
to marry me, then and there." 

** You wanted to follow the romantic convention of 
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your country/' said Dominic. " Oh, Willie Kent, you 
are the very soul of unconscious drama." 

" The impulse was violent'' Kent took up his soft 
slouch hat and looked at his friend. ''But I con- 
trolled it admirably, Dominic. I am not sure that I 
was right. Anyhow, as she is your cousin, I came 
here to tell you about it all." 

" I have been anxious about her," Dominic replied. 
" There are some things, Willie, that a man finds hard 
to learn. I believe in people having to play their own 
hands, and yet there is the problem as to how far one 
may protect some one else. It makes one sorrowful and 
disturbed." He walked with a dragging step to the writ- 
ing-table, and took up a box of cigarettes. " People are 
thrown into the welter of life, and I think one of the 
main things which impresses me most is, the belief I 
have that God, who allows the welter, has the strength 
to look on at the destruction which he himself permits. 
There you get, a glimpse of a divine conception." 

Willie Kent looked at Dominic with kind eyes. He 
could not understand him in these moods, and he 'could 
only feel that his own belief was not of the same kind 
or quality. 

" Sylvia is going through some preparation," he 
said. "If she could be saved from it, one would save 
her, but that would not answer one of the ultimate 
questions of her life." 

*' She told me she was going to Kerry," said Willie 
Kent. " Out of this nightmare of a town, anyhow." 

And that thought sustained him wonderfully. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE road to Castle Shane ran for a great part of 
the way along a stretch of dark, heather-tufted 
bog land. Tralee lay behind, and the range of the 
Slieve Mish mountains folded the country in a loving 
embrace. 

The whole effect wa^ tremendous and overpower- 
ing to the eyes of Sylvia Tracy, as she sat on a rat- 
tling side-car. There was a darkness and depth in the 
gold of the sim-tinged clouds, and the far-reaching 
wastes of velvety-brown land. Stacks of peat stood 
up like the dwellings of some lonely hermit race, at 
wide intervals, by pools of bog water, and white, fairy 
tufts of bog cotton flickered in the wind, like moths. 
By-ways branched off from the uneven main road here 
and there, leading to small farmhouses with white- 
washed fronts and heavy thatches, but most of the 
country was wild and bare. Every now and then they 
passed a cart travelling very slowly, but usually the 
road was empty of traffic. 

The vastness of the landscape, and the heavily 
clouded mountains dwarfed all human habitation, and 
the silence wag complete. Anything more grand and 
more lonely she had never seen. The plovers and cur- 
lews cried as they passed, and the wind blew cold and 
pure, with a keen austerity. The telegraph poles made 

the one link between Sylvia and a remote civilization 
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which she felt herself to have left behind as completely 
as though she had journeyed into another planet. The 
jarvey who drove her was a taciturn man whose face 
informed her that he harboured a colony of resent- 
ments in the secret of his heart, and he made no effort 
to talk. Every now and then he gave forth clicking 
sounds to encourage his shaggy-coated horse, and 
flapped the reins on his back. The one thought she 
had which at all warmed the chill of her cold soul, 
was that her strange acquaintance, Willie Kent, repre- 
sented this wild kingdom of Kerry in Westminster, 
and that appeared as a nebulous link between London 
and the place where she was now to live; a definite 
point of unity between herself and the alien land. 

Roydon Lodge, once known as Ballinadree, was 
fourteen miles from the railway station, and stood 
over a wind-swept bay, surrounded by a kitchen gar- 
den, walled and sheltered from the tempestuous beating 
of the Atlantic breezes. 

The house was nearly two hundred years old, ugly 
and square with a squat tower at one end, and large 
windows at quite irregular intervals. It endured the 
winters with a kind of resolute patience, and the ave- 
nue and garden in the front were kept in moderately 
good order. Sylvia noticed all this, as the car climbed 
the steep pull up to the house; she breathed in the 
sweetness of the air, full of the smell of the sea, and 
listened to the melancholy cry of the gulls. 

The house had been beaten upon and buffeted by 
years of hard weather, and drenched by the continuous 
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rain of winter and spring, but it looked weather-proof 
and strong, and through one of the windows she caught 
the flickering light of a peat fire. This was to be her 
home, she told herself, and she wondered if the sound 
of the waves and the piping of hill birds, mixed in 
with the steady noise of the wind, was all she was ever 
to hear until what time her life ended. 

At any rate it offered her the pleasure of shelter, 
and after the ugly, sordid side of life which she had 
experienced, there was a sense of genuine relief in com- 
ing to a place where she would no longer meet the drift- 
ing weary people in the hall and on the staircase of a 
house smelling of cooked food Ballinadree was ut- 
terly and entirely solitary; the bread van came there 
once a week and supplies were uncertain ; the farm at 
the back of the house keeping the larder stocked with 
the main necessities of life. 

The car drew up with a jerk before the door, the 
wheels sinking deep in the sandy gravel, and Sylvia 
got down, numbed and cold from the long drive over 
the brown hills. 

Without comment, the jarvey began to untie the 
ropes that held her boxes on the empty seat, having 
knocked on the glass of the porch with the butt of his 
broken whip. As no one came, he went round to the 
back and shouted, " Mrs. Casey,'' in a loud complain- 
ing voice. He seemed to feel that all the world was 
at enmity with him, and that the lack of response to 
his knocking was further evidence of the fact. 

After a little more delay, the front door behind the 
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porch was opened, and a woman with a bright face and 
white hair came across the tessellated floor and un- 
locked the glass doors. 

She looked at Sylvia, and flinging up her hands burst 
into a torrent of welcome. She seemed full of the 
keenest and most lively sense of what was due to a 
traveller, and swept on the stream of her talk, she bore 
her into a large room on the left of the square hall, the 
room yvhcre Sylvia had seen the glint of flickering fire- 
fight. 

Without waiting for any reply, Mrs. Casey disap- 
peared again, and could be heard expostulating with 
the jarvey, whom she called ** Mick." For no reason 
that Sylvia could fathom she told him that her heart 
was scalded by him and his equals, and that the judg- 
ment of God would be on him if he didn't carry up the 
luggage to the room above. She said he was a great 
savage, and that he was an idler, a thief, and a black- 
guard. That he was an idler might be true, but his 
tendency towards violent sin seemed to be of the most 
limited description. Sylvia discovered later on that 
Mrs. Casey used any epithet which pleased her, without 
the smallest reference to its actual significance. She 
heard the jarvey go heavily up the staircase, complain- 
ing that he had not intended to be " inveigled " into 
any such act, and that " the saints of God theirself " 
would be refusing to carry such a box without the 
help of so much as an infant child. The room in 
which Sylvia found herself was very lofty, and there 
was an air of faded aristocracy about its whole effect. 
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The walls were covered with a profusion of prints, 
mostly of sporting subjects, and the masks and brushes 
of some moth-eaten foxes adorned the space over the 
huge mantelpiece. It belonged to its old owners still, 
and the Lynches of Ballinadree, absent though they 
were, and gone God knew whither, had never been put 
out of their old home by the mere fact that Sir Jasper 
Roydon had paid a cheque and changed the name. 
Shortly after he had bought the house, he had taken a 
dislike to the place and the people, and though Dominic 
had spent months of every year in Kerry, no change 
had been made in the arrangement of the rooms. 

a 

There was all the lavish, careless touch of the former 
days over everything, as definitely as though time had 
stood still. In Ballinadree, as it was always called by 
every one except the Roy dons, life was unalterable and 
secure. 

Sylvia decided immediately in favour of the 
Lynches. She felt as if she knew them quite well, and 
she wandered into the hall, the sound of Mrs. Casey^s 
voice continuing steadily on an upper landing. 

Opening one door she looked into a long drawing- 
room, which smelt of damp; and here she recognized 
a few of Lady Roydon's efforts at civilization, so she 
closed the door at once and went into the dining-room. 
On the walls the Lynches held possession, and the large 
polished mahogany table and heavy furniture was fine 
in its way. Red rep curtains sheltered the big win- 
dows, and the ceiling was dark with long neglect. The 
peat fire had been stacked high, and a huge iron spoon 
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hung on a brass hook took the place of the usual poker 
and tongs of common use. The hall was crowded with 
cases of stuffed birds, and the wide ample staircase led 
upwards to a landing, but Sylvia did not penetrate 
further. She wandered back to the room which was 
known as the " study," Mrs. Casey had said, and won- 
dered what the Lynches had ever studied between its 
high walls. 

She warmed her cold hands and face, and sat close 
to the fire, a feeling of contentment coming to her, 
and just as she began to feel a little drowsy, she was 
recalled to the perplexities of life by Mrs. Casey, who 
stood in the door. Mick had carried up the boxes and 
was ready for the road again. 

" What do I pay him ? " asked Sylvia, and the reply 
took her aback hopelessly. 

'* Sure, he says he will leave it to yourself. Miss 
Tracy.'' 

After a consultation with Mrs. Casey, Sylvia dis- 
covered what the amount due should be, and added a 
few extra shillings, which she gave to the still unsmil- 
ing Mick. 

She watched him climb into the ramshackle car, and 
heard him click and produce wheezy noises to encour- 
age the horse, and then he disappeared round the curve 
of the drive. He was gone, and between her and 
Tralee there stretched fourteen miles of road, and be- 
tween her and any one she knew there was a distance 
almost as vast as infinity. 

The village of Castle Shane lay a little further west. 
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SO Mrs. Casey told her, and it consisted of three shops, 
a Catholic chapel, and a police barracks. There was 
a small coastguard station a few miles along the wind* 
swept bay, and there were no "gentry" anywhere 
nearer than five or six miles, good Irish measure, ** so 
the place is lonesome, for the likes of you. But there's 
not one to hinder you, an)rwhere," she added cheer- 
fully. '* It's a long day since I had one of the family 
in the house, and Muster Dominic would be struggling 
to get here always." And then she went away to " wet 
the tea " and get ** nourishment " for her guest, for she 
was a born hostess, and delighted in her duties. 

When Sylvia had eaten a meal which consisted of 
bacon and eggs and soda bread, gazed in astonishment 
at a whole pound of fresh butter put plainly on a 
plate in front of her, and had drunk two cups of strong 
black tea, which Mrs. Casey said would put courage 
in her and make her fearless, she went up the wide 
shallow steps of the staircase and found her ow^ room. 
It was situated at the end of the corridor and was 
directly under the squat tower. A smaller staircase led 
upwards to the rooms above, and the beating of the 
wind against the windows made a perpetual obbligato 
of noise with which she was to grow well accustomed. 
The room was large and the walls papered with an old- 
fashioned chintz pattern paper, clouded here and there 
with splotches of damp. A fire roared in the grate, 
and two candles in heavy old silver candlesticks threw 
a faint light around, and were reflected by the mirror 
behind them. Her own face showed in the glass like a 
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shadow, and she hardly knew whether to laugh or cry 
at the strangeness of it all. She unpacked her few be- 
longings and spread them out in the gigantic ward- 
robe, and she wondered whether the Lynches could 
really have had sufficient clothing to fill the generous 
space. To imagine Sir Jasper and Lady Roydon ac- 
companied by a handful of London friends in this 
entourage was to strive after the impossible. No won- 
der the Lynches had conquered. There were several 
drawings of the former owners on the walls, and on 
the mantel-shelf a photograph of Dominic dressed as a 
sailor, at the age of eight, looking very sardonic and 
defiant, stared at her with contemplative eyes. It was 
easy enough to picture him in this wild spot with its 
deep-rooted suggestion of home within the strong 
walls. The Lynches wouldn't have minded his sleep- 
ing in their beds and looking out at their view from the 
upper windows; they would know that he too loved 
all the things they had cherished. 

The last thing which Sylvia htmg up was her fur 
coat, and then she lifted a comer of a curtain which 
hid one of the three high windows of the room, and 
found strong iron shutters behind it. It surprised her 
again, and she opened it with difficulty, and leaned out 
into, the night. She wondered if Mrs. Casey's tea had 
really made her " fearless," and whether the wildness 
of the night would strike loneliness into her heart. 

Down to the left, she could see in the brown twilight, 
there was a fir copse, beyond what she took to be the 
garden wall, and there the headland ended quite ab- 
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ruptly, and shelved either slowly or sheer to the sand 
of the beach below, but this she could only guess at. 

A kind of delirium of appreciation swept her, and 
the soft, strong wind blew her hair into streaming rags 
and tags. The outside world was full of freshness and 
damp, and the sound of the rising tide came up from 
the vastness below, its crooning indrawing note alter- 
nating with a hissing withdrawal. Softness was over 
all things, and a definite brooding spirit. Sylvia felt 
as though she were surrounded by intangible spirits 
within and without, for the house was full of memories 
rooted into its very foundations, belonging to others 
who could only walk through the rooms by the light 
of memory ; outside, the far older and greater spirit of 
the country itself laid its magic hand ttpon her and 
brought to her a feeling which was like the touch of 
inspiration. 

And this was Kerry, the place Dominic had talked 
of with a love, almost like a lover's rage at the mem- 
ory of his lady's eyes. He had never adopted the new 
name, it was " Ballinadree " to him always when he 
spoke of it, and Sylvia, who had never been brought 
over when the family had migrated there in the early 
days, had listened with sceptical amusement. Sir Jas- 
per, from a kind of patronizing toleration, had come to 
hate the name of the place, for he said that the Irish 
had always behaved disgracefully, and intended to pun- 
ish them by never returning to their despicable country 
again, war or no war. 
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Sylvia's own impression of the Irish was gathered 
from people she had met in London who held most of 
Sir Jasper's views and considered England entirely 
preferable; yet even they had usually some quality 
which put them a little apart — an inflection of the 
voice, and a certain air of expected homage which was 
not forthcoming, and a tinge of dignity. It was of the 
people Dominic had talked, and Mrs. Casey, his " Kat* 
sey," whom he adored with unchanging devotion. 
Sylvia wondered if he knew that the Lynches still lived 
in their old home, and she turned away from the fas- 
cination of the wind-blown dark, and looked around 
her room again, liking it even better on further ac- 
quaintance. If this was premature burial, she felt 
well content that her surroimdings were so harmonious. 
But was it burial? She was to have no neighbours, 
very few books, and no money, for her last allowance 
from her father had to go on boots and a sensible coat 
and skirt. Sir Jasper having paid for her railway 
ticket and the cost of the journey. 

For weel$s it was going to rain and blow and storm, 
and after Christmas Dominic was coming over for 
four days, but until he came there would be no one to 
speak to, unless, by some chance, Willie Kent drifted 
in. Sylvia sat in a basket chair by the fire and thought 
that it was quite possible that this would happen. 
Otherwise there were the usual number of days in 
every month, and the nights, or rather the long dark 
evenings. She was a good needlewomaij, and had de- 
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cided to make herself a whole outfit of under clothes, 
and that would give her something definite to do. 
Was that really all that would happen to her? 

She stared at the gorgeous crimson of the burning 
peat, and an eerie feeling of premonition touched her, 
like the falling of a shadow across a distant landscape. 

" Perhaps it's Mrs. Casey's tea," she said, rubbing 
her thin elbows. She wondered where this ^ sense of 
expectation came from, and whether it was merely 
part of the general strangeness of having arrived in 
the big house, so familiar and yet unfamiliar, or the 
wildness of the night and the exhilaration of the free, 
travelling wind. Her eyes were bright with the excite- 
ment of her own thoughts, and the wind howled and 
stormed in the chimney and blew a handful of sparks 
at her. She felt wonderfully happy in her own room, 
and getting up she danced a few fantastic steps across 
the floor. 

*' No wonder the Irish are a crazy race," she thought. 
"Even an airing in the country has made me feel 
drunk," and she waved her arms to her own shadow on 
the wall. There was such joy fulness in the very fact 
of being in a wide house again, and tihe pallid, colour- 
less forms which had been her companions were not 
half so real to her as the absent Lynches. She knew 
that they had danced, and sung, and talked copiously ; 
they had lived with a superb reality which knew noth- 
ing of the false joys of a town. She was sure that 
they had never grown tame or really old, for they had 
left traces of their free vitality in all the rooms of the 
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rambling, battered, steadfast old house. She was in 
a world full of fiery, imaginative people, and their 
proximity touched her, just as those furtive people on 
the staircase had subdued her courage, and the steady 
commonplace workers of the Ministry had drowned 
her in a dull sea, without one crested wave on all its 
slow, level expanse. 

She spent the rest of the evening in the study, and 
Mrs. Casey, who made conversation a part of her 
day's entertainment, and talked, like all really good 
talkers, for the sheer pleasure of it, stood swinging on 
the edge of the door, addressing her guest. 

She was a woman of well over fifty, possessed with 
a sense of what was due to both herself and the rest 
of the world, and she was deeply interested in all gos- 
sip, local and otherwise. Occasionally she dropped her 
voice to a whisper, which prepared to strengthen rather 
than lessen its carrying qualities, and she was full of 
wild stories of what might yet happen in Ireland. 

She had a phraseology which puzzled and enchanted 
Sylvia and she talked at times with a poetic turn for 
words which she blended into a rough-and-ready phil- 
osophy of life. 

" The polis " were walking the length of the roads 
between Ballinadree and the town, she told her, the 
town being the three shops and the Catholic chapel. 

" It's my belief that it's more talk than disasther 
they're up to," she said, " but what would the likes of 
them be doing on the roads, till the dawn of day? " 

"The likes of who?" asked Sylvia. It sounded a 
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problem full of wild uncanny interest. Who were the 
police walking about after in what Mrs. Casey called 
" the darkness of the night " ? " Who do they expect 
to meet ? " 

" Sure, God knows," said Mrs. Casey noncommit- 
tally. '' It's as good for them to be resting in their 
bed." 

"Then they just walk?" Sylvia, from her deep 
chair by the fire, conjured up a vision of London police- 
men trudging through the mud, with a haughty and 
indifferent carriage. " But they must surely want to 
catch some one ? " 

" Is it catch ? " Mrs. Casey shrugged her shoulders, 
and Ihen put her hand over her mouth and enjoyed a 
whole-hearted laugh, and equally suddenly, became 
solemn agdin. 

" What with the wars and the Sinn Fein, and all, 
I've lived to see queer changes, Miss Tracy. Once it 
was the gentry against the Nationalists, and the man 
with a gun behind the hedge, and now seemingly, all 
the gentry is Nationalists, and it's the boys are lepping 
to be fighting the troops. Changes, love, changes ; ever 
and always changes." 

After a prolonged good night, she went away to 
her own quarters, explaining to Sylvia that the gard- 
ener, who had once been a house servant, still kept his 
own rpom in the basement, and that Mary Kate " slep' 
in an attic overhead of meself ," so that there was no 
need to feel lonesome-like or strange. She did not 
feel either strange or lonely, but oddly well content, 
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and she turned up the lamp and looked along the book- 
cases for something to read. 

Sir Jasper had contributed a few books to the orig- 
inal company, but all the old lesson books had the 
names of the Lynch children written inside in faded 
ink, also their rather crude representations of what 
they considered each other to resemble. " Fat Jack '* 
or more frequently " dirty Jack " was the favourite 
subject, and some one called " Florence," who was evi- 
dently the masculine owner of what she believed to be 
a feminine name. There were rows of ancient and 
venerable yellow-backed novels, and rows of books 
which were elderly scientific treatises ; there were also 
many sermons, and Sylvia suspected that the Lynches 
had a religious mother. 

She hardly realized how tired she was, until she had 
concluded a long search through the shelves, and dis- 
covered a complete edition of Dickens. Picking out 
" Martin Qiuzzlewit," she lighted the bedroom candles, 
extinguished the lamp, and went upstairs to her room. 

Her last thought, as she slid off into a comfortable 
sleep, was of the "poHs** walking the length of the 
road in a vain search after fugitive beings who might 
be Sinn Feiners or Germans or fairies and elves, but 
who, in any case, could hardly be expected to head 
along the main street or the main road of Castle Shane. 

She had dreaded the thought of coming to the place, 
and had faced the journey with a rigid grip on herself, 
and a sinking of heart as the flying stations took her 
further and further from London, but now that she 
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had arrived, she knew that a sense of peace had fallen 
over her spirit which she had never before known or 
dreamed of. 

She was going to live the most isolated life which 
any girl of her age could well undertake, out of her 
miserable poverty, and yet now that she had come to 
the place and found herself at the world's end, she 
sank into its softness and comfort like a tired child, 
who has come back at last to home and lights and a 
well-remembered bed. 

" I can't make it out," she said to herself, '* unless I 
am really a reincarnated Lynch. But it is splendid to 
be home again." And then she turned on her side and 
slq)t 



CHAPTER X 

ADR I ANN A was entirely unaware that Sylvia 
had gone to Ireland. One of the strangest facts 
in life is our complete ignorance of those other lives 
that are destined, later, to affect our own dramatically. 
In this respect Hfe has all the quality of slowly unfold- 
ing fiction, which can begin with the taking of the next- 
door house, and end an)rwhere you (or is it Provi- 
dence?) pleases. To her, Sylvia Tracy was only a 
name, the name of Dominic Roydon's cousin, and the 
girl whom Lord Carfax had found attractive. Had 
she been found dead on a bench in the Park, Adrianna 
would have been quite sincerely horrified and dis- 
tressed, not so much at the circumstance as by the fact 
that Sylvia was " one of us." 

Adrianna was taking herself rather seriously just 
then. Frequent church-going had made her think 
along new lines ; and she began to realize with a sense 
of discomfort, that Christianity required a service so 
great, that to follow its teaching with any kind of 
sincerity demanded a most faithful account from every 
day which passed. It puzzled her to find that Roydon 
taught with steady persistency, that sin was no obstacle 
to saintship, and that the negative condition was the 
one which remained abhorrent to both God and his like- 
ness, the thinking man. 
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She had always felt that her own refusal to cut her 
purely abstract relations with Hendred, and rush off 
in the vortex of a passion storm, with Carfax, had 
been the great denial of her life. Out of it she had 
builf up a kind of airy palace of shining virtue, as white 
as Himalayan snows. She believed herself not only to 
be a good woman, but a woman who had been tried by 
fire; and it worried her to think that there might be 
something faulty in the very foundations of her belief* 
Dominic knew that it was necessary, above all else, to 
be entirely individual, and he did not wish his congre- 
gation to sing in glorious unison, like a trained choir. 
But he believed with fierce conviction in the necessity 
for a firi^l and imwavering basis of sheer, real good- 
ness. 

It was after the evening service on Sunday, and 
Adrianna was sitting in her own room, thinking, with 
brooding eyes. 

She expected both Dominic and Carfax to dinner, 
and meantime the voice of the man crying in a social 
wilderness of well-dressed people, rang into the furth- 
est comer of her brain. He warned them that they 
must all be faced with the same ultimate question. 
Not whether they had managed to keep up an un- 
broken front and could offer proof that the Ten Com- 
mandments were all well intact, but whether they had 
done the things which asked for personal service and 
personal sympathy. God, who gave individuality, had 
made it the final test of worth. 

" Hungry and ye fed me, naked and ye clothed me, 
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sick and in prison and ye came unto me/' such was the 
strange question, composed of very little things. 
Every one who was hungry and cold, friendless, de- 
. spised, and ill, became the symbol of Christ made mani- 
fest. No one wanted to know how many prayers had 
been said, how much opprobrium had been cast at the 
sinners, how much respectability had cost, in its care- 
ful maintenance. 

To shed even a little light or a little warmth upon 
the cold, neglected lives of those who had nothing to 
give in return, made for a sowing of grain, the harvest 
of which could not be gathered in this life, but which 
was ripening in the shining fields somewhere beyond 
the voices and the ways of men. Yet Adrianna 
wanted to be a social success. Not in any cheap way, 
be it imderstood, but in a good way and kind. She was 
ready to help, but she had eyes that were easy to dazzle 
with finite results. She had seen herself in fancy as 
the centre of a group of clever, brilliant men and 
women, and she wanted to feel herself a power. To 
be a mere cypher in the background of events was a 
role she did not at all favour, and yet the hungry, the 
naked, and the prisoners were not the sort of people 
whom you could collect and feel proud of. Also they 
were, she had been told, mo^t disillusioning, and no one 
but Dominic could be expected to really find them 
inspiring or decked with any special grace and charm. 

Adrianna loved success, and Carfax was successful. 
She was not in the least degree the type of woman who 
puts " a kiss of fire on the dim brow of failure/' She 
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thought that successful people deserved their applause, 
and she liked clapping. Dominic was also successful, 
none the less that he did not value it in the lightest 
sense. It appeared to him far more as a kind of re- 
proach, and in this respect he saw his own crowded 
church through the eyes of his cousin^ Sylvia Tracy. 

Adrianna was keenly anxious to be something more 
than a merely popular woman. She knew her intel- 
lect was well above the average, and that she could 
hope to climb to the top of the tree where the celebrities 
congregated. Her house was charming, she had plenty 
of money, and she could give a most rare and lavish 
sympathy to the refreshment of accredited souls. Her 
views on her own future were becoming clearer, and 
she discovered very soon, that she was able to assert 
herself in the social conditions amongst which she had 
been placed first of all as a well-to-do Anglo-American 
woman, who was going to marry Lord Carfax. With 
the knowledge of her gifts more definitely outlined in 
her own conception, she was also beset by her feeling 
of genuine admiration for Dominic. 

Not for anything, even a most highly-prized reward, 
would she have shown herself to him as in any way 
different to the conception she had endeavoured to pro- 
duce upon his mind. Frequently she did not act, and 
was entirely her best self, but at times she acted, delib- 
erately, so that he might always regard her as "the 
perfect woman nobly planned." 

She did not in the least expect that Dominic either 
could or would love her, and her own feeling towards 
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him was one of the sincerest she cotild lay daim to. 
She had an admiration for him which caused her to 
desire that, though no woman could hope to stand pre- 
eminent in his life, she at least could be reckoned as the 
only one to whom he paid the distinguished compliment 
of a steady friendship. He came to her house quite 
regularly, and Carfax, who fathomed her mind far 
more acutely than she was herself aware, ceased to feel 
the smallest twinge of jealousy. Adrianna might want 
the Man out of the Moon to tea, but only because he 
lived in the moon, and was consequently an isolated 
celebrity. He thought that Dominic was not unlike 
the Man in the Moon. 

Adrianna was dressed with unusual care, even for 
her, and she looked soft and subtle, and full of a re- 
served charm. The little puckering frown between her 
eyebrows smoothed itself away, and she reasoned that, 
after all, Dominic had spoken to people with cold 
hearts, and not to the tolerably generous-hearted few. 

She had all the shrinking of an over-sensitive soul 
from the things she could not dare to let herself imag- 
ine; and if once she opened the gates of her thoughts 
to the grisly phantoms which crowded around life, she 
could not give any one the sense of rest, which he had 
told her was very grateful to him after his own hard 
days. Carfax was the first to arrive, and he sat down 
in a low chair and held out his hands to the fire. He 
had been lunching with one of the First Lords, and 
repeated a few mots, which had been mostly made by 
himself. Lord Carfax could never resist turning the 
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telling of a story towards his own person, and he told 
stories remarkably well. 

Everything was smooth, polished, and warmed with 
an artificial heat and light — not a particle too much 
or too little of either, and when Dominic came in, he 
was conscious of a sensation of having entered a ball- 
room, where every one was beautifully clothed, and 
where, like the heavenly Jerusalem, neither sin, sorrow, 
nor suffering dared to thrust in a marred and tortured 
visage. There was a completeness in the effect, and 
the sight of Adrianna and Carfax sitting by the fire 
heightened the suggestion of finished and exotic tri- 
fling. 

Carfax was telling a story, connected with his illus- 
trious host, which would have been beneath notice were 
it not for the name to which it was attached, and Adri- 
anna listened with intense appreciation. 

That was it — the conclusion struck Dominic with 
resonant force; these people, even though he loved 
them, were always reminding him of some book of 
memoirs, whose entire raison d'etre was to record the 
intimacy of the biographer with its distinguished sub- 
ject. It was as though the hero had to be reported 
upon, not by the valet, but by the intimate friend who 
rejoiced over any sign that a mutual appreciation ex- 
isted. Dominic had a fastidious feeling towards his 
own intimates. The social circle to which he, as well 
as they belonged, was a very small one, and their 
heroes well known to the Press. Yet — to report like 
this? He limped into the centre of the charming pic- 
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tare, and upset the poised sentences which Carfax was 
uttering with an air of some profundity, as both 
greeted him with outstretched hands. " Well, Dom- 
inic/' Carfax smiled his ready, friendly smile and 
looked with his air of tolerant and almost proud affec- 
tion at his friend. '* You have dc«ie with the religious 
and moral questions of the world for the moment By 
gad, it's a comfort to see you without your wings." 
He never could resist a slight hint of his own feeling 
that Dominic as a parson was always an entertainer as 
well. 

Adrianna looked reprovingly at Lord Carfax, and 
she broke in at once in her soft, musical drawl. 

" Carfax has just heard that little Archie is back, 
wounded, and he said you were always fond of Archie, 
Mr. Roydon." 

Archie was Lord Carfax's youngest brother, and 
Dominic looked at Adrianna with a swift questioning 
regard. 

*' Not badly wounded ? " he asked briefly, and he 
called up a mental yicture of Archie, with a smooth 
head and quite wonderful clothing which terminated in 
silk socks and pumps, walking along the High at Ox- 
ford one pouring wet day, arm-in-arm with six or eight 
undergraduates singing lustily. In those times he had 
shown a tendency to foppishness in his dress, and a 
young inselence of expression, but underlying his 
youthful cynicism he was an attractive boy, with the 
eyes of a dreamer. 

" No," said Carfax in a carefully controlled voice, 
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" though I am afraid that his jaw is fractured/' He 
just glanced in the direction of Adrianna as though 
conveying a warning to his friend. " Go and see him, 
I'll make a note of the address for you." 

" I'll go," Dominic replied, putting the card Carfax 
handed him in his pocket. 

Adrianna looked doubtfully from one to the other. 
It was as though they had spoken in some mutual lan- 
guage which she could not quite understand, and she 
felt a little puzzled and perplexed by them. 

" Let me go with you," she said eagerly. " Archie 
and I always had such fun together. I'd love to see 
him again." 

There was a pause, and neither of the two men re- 
plied, and at that moment dinner was announced. 

It was towards the end of dinner that Carfax be- 
thought himself of Sylvia Tracy, and asked whether 
she was still in London. When he heard that she had 
gono to Ireland he looked disapppinted, and he told 
Dominic that he should not have allowed such a dis- 
aster. 

" She disappeared, and I never saw her for months. 
Actually ' sunk without a trace.' I always wanted you 
to meet her, Adrianna." 

" Yes," agreed Adrianna, " I wanted to meet her." 

" She won't stand much of an out-of-the-way, God- 
forsaken place like Kerry," Lord Carfax said, summing 
up the situation. " She has an odd, sphinx-like quality 
about her. Do you remember your old jest, Dominic, 
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' Is Sylvia a sphinx or a minx ' ? And she will shake 
her wings and fly back to London." 

" No, she won't," Dominic looked down at the re- 
flections along Adrianna's table, ** that is where you 
and I were wrong." He spoke in an abstracted voice 
as though his mind was busy with a problem. " Sylvia 
has found a strange kinship to the old, draughty house. 
I try and picture her there, and I fail. She says that 
going there is like arriving at the opera, after having 
been compelled for years to watch a very poor variety 
show, where everything is artificial and the fools are 
twisted folk dressed in paper caps and bells." 

Adrianna moved her hands a little impatiently. 
Sylvia was so unnecessarily absorbing to both the men 
whose minds were at that moment full of her ; and she 
did not in the least appreciate the sense of having been 
pushed aside by a memory. She was suddenly angry 
with Sylvia Tracy, and thought her a woman who in- 
dulged in cheap cynicism, a thing her own soul ab- 
horred. 

" Why is she so unkind to London ? " she asked with 
a slow, gentle smile. " Surely she has no reason to 
feel hostile." 

Carfax laughed with hearty bo)dshness, and Dominic 
raised his eyes and looked at her steadfastly. 

'* Sylvia is a scoundrel," said Carfax, helping himself 
to port. *' She's a baggage, you know she is, Dominic. 
There is a sort of eternal challenge about her which 
one can't mistake." 
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Adrianna nodded her head, and her diamond ear- 
rings flashed into a thousand little rainbows. 

" What do you say, Mr. Roydon? " she asked, lean- 
ing towards him, the perfume of her hair and the 
flowers she wore encircling him like a caress. 

"I am too close to Sylvia," he replied; "having 
known any one all your life makes you a far less able 
critic than the last comer. But she has the quality of 
courage to a most unusual extent." 

Carfax raised his glass and held it midway to his 
lips, and then he replaced it on the table very quietly. 
Once more, as before, his eyes sought Dominic's and 
conveyed a warning. Adrianna was talking on in her 
charming way, and had noticed nothing, but far off. 
somewhere down the Thames estuary, Carfax could 
swear he heard the boom of a gun. 

Adrianna was talking of courage, and the collection 
of all the graces and virtues that were needed to make 
up one poor mortal. 

Without warning, and with the rudeness of invasion, 
the guns nearer to the heart of London began to speak 
their earnest message to the sky, and the rising noise of 
the barrage came forcibly through the curtained win- 
dows of the room. 

Dominic looked up. " Another raid," he said, and 
he rose from his chair. " Will you excuse me, Mrs. 
Hendred, but I must get back as quickly as I can. 
There is a street of rotten houses, full of women and 
babies, just^ behind St. Katherine's. I know you'll 
understand. One thing my church can do is to offer 
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a decent shelter." He smiled as he limped off through 
the door. 

" Take the car/' Carfax shouted after him; " it's in 
the garage on the right," and then he turned to Adri- 
anna. 

She was as white as a sheet, but admirably steady, 
and she got up and stood beside him at the window. 

Searchlights were feeling swiftly over the sky, and 
every now and th^n a Very light soared up languidly 
into the darkness, and threw its blinding flare over the 
whole visible expanse. The dull red blur of exploding 
shrapnel made dim, bloody-looking stars overhead, and 
the sound of soaring shells sang their queer anthem to 
the night. Through all, the heavy boom of the guns 
rolled on with a roar of strong defiance, and the throb 
of the engines of the invisible invaders was persistent 
and steady. 

Adrianna felt her knees quiver a little, but she gath- 
ered her nervous strength together and drove out her 
sense of fear. Carfax was telling her what direction 
the progress of the attack was taking, and she listened 
like a child finding comfort in his words. She saw 
herself reflected in the mirror on the opposite wall, and 
was satisfied that she was outwardly quite tranquil. 

** I hope Dominic gets down all right. There must 
be a lot of shrapnel falling." Carfax turned from the 
window. " Sit down, Adrianna, you dear, splendid 
woman, and let us>go on with dessert." Somehow or 
other she got back to her chair, and she met his eyes 
with a smile. 
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" I can't say that I like it," she remarked, fiddling 
with a bunch of grapes. " No, I don't think I like it 
very much." 

Carfax's own face grew strained; the unmistakable 
thud of falling bombs came through the torrent of 
noise, and he glanced arotmd doubtfully. The ques- 
tion for him was whether he should frighten Adrianna 
if he told her to come down to the basement, or let her 
go on quietly where she was and spare her the tension 
of actual vivid fear. He could not tell how far one 
might venture, and he was not entirely convinced by 
Adrianna's outward appearance of courage. She put 
her elbows on the table and covered her ears with her 
hands, and in one second she seemed wonderfully child- 
ish and appealing. "The shells sound like creaking 
doors," she said, raising her face to his, as he came 
towards her and put his arm round her shoulders, and 
then a heavy crash shook the room, and without more 
ado Adrianna put her head on his shoulder and fainted. 
She did it beautifully, and with a gesture of surrender 
to fate which was as graceful as any act of her life 
could have been, and Carfax in the later years had 
never loved her so passionately and so profoundly as 
at that moment. 

They got back with a kind of miraculous jerk to the 
old glamorous footing of the forgotten times, and as 
the noise of the guns died out into silence, and Adri- 
anna was restored once more, he felt that he would 
recall that evening as a cherished and precious memory 
of something which showed him a new Adrianna — 
the Adrianna who had fainted in his arms. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE hospital where "little Archie'' was lying 
wounded, was one of the larger kind, and stood 
in a garden on the outskirts of London. There was an 
arched entrance where a sentry stood on guard, to pre- 
vent the over-eager relatives from obtaining more than 
the regulation time with the patients inside. A perpet- 
ual flow of traffic came and went, and the sick men who 
were sufficiently cured to be able to hobble into the 
streets, began to emerge, shortly after eleven in the 
morning. 

When Dominic arrived he spoke to the sentry, who 
out of deference to his cloth, permitted him to go in 
ten minutes in advance of a group chiefly composed of 
women, who stood about disconsolately, or walked up 
and down the strip of pavement outside the gates. 

He followed a hospital orderly along a wide path, 
where a large grey lorry, with a red cross painted on 
the side, was being emptied of stretcher cases, for a 
convoy had come in. Most of the cases were patheti- 
cally young, bloodless, and weary, but one or two ap- 
peared used to the. situation and were received as old 
friends. Dominic was taken througl;^ the kitchen quar- 
ters, where the smell of food gf-eeted him, and on, by 
way of a verandah full of beds, where men were lying 
with bandaged arms and legs, and the reek of disin- 
fectants drowned every other odour. On every side 
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there was the glaring, silent evidence of the sacrifice of 
youth, strength, and hope, and though courage was 
steadily set at a high point, vigour had dropped away 
into an abyss far below zero. 

Archie was part owner of a little room off a long 
corridor which held tvip beds, and in its bareness had a 
gaunt distressing effect upon the xnind of Dominic. 
He remembered how a large, prosperous-looking Army 
Medical Colonel had asserted to him, when he himself 
lay in a like place, that he was " far more comfortable 
and better off than he could have been at home," and 
that he ought to be very grateful. 

Grateful for what, he had wondered at the time. 

Archie lay white against his pillow, and a quilt with 
a distressing pattern of crimson and blue threads jum- 
bled into a maze, covered the little iron bed. A chart 
with his name and a brief description of his wound 
was the sole adornment of the mantelpiece, and on the 
locker beside him a vase with a few chrysanthemums 
gave the one touch of kindliness to the dim desolation 
around. 

His clothes and the clothes of the man who shared 
the room with him hung from hooks in a deal board 
fastened to the wall, covered insufficiently by a dull 
curtain of shabby green. ^ 

When Dominic came in, a nurse who had been " tidy- 
ing up '' looked at him with some concern and told him 
what the exact visiting hours were, and he followed 
her into the passage. He learned from her that Archie 
was well enough to see friends, and that though per- 
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manently disfigured he would still be left alive, and 
wonders could be performed by specialists. 

" Can he talk? " he asked quietly. 

** Indeed he can," said the nurse. " I do wish that 
he and Lieutenant Kingsley got on a little better. 
Luckily Lieutenant Kingsley is a walking case, and so 
they haven't very much time for quarrelling." 

" That is lucky," remarked Dominic laconically, and 
he went back into the room and pulled a chair up beside 
Archie's bed. 

" They put me together before I came across," said 
Archie in an lujfamiliar whispering voice. " So I'm 
really only a beastly sight, and nothing worse now." 
He stared straight before him with a cold fixed look, 
and he seemed so even and so lifeless that it was hard 
to realize that he had once been the cheerful gay- 
hearted boy who wrote verses when he felt sentimental. 

" The whole show was over very quickly," he added. 
" I'd rather not talk of it, Dominic." From the tone 
of his new voice he might have been alluding to the 
value of sugar, or remarking that the days were 
"growing longer" or "drawing in," and he smiled 
drearily and glanced towards the door. 

Beyond anything, he longed for privacy and free- 
dom from interruption, and all day long people came in 
and out. Kingsley was a robust and hearty soul, who 
liked noise and material comforts and made his life 
unbearable while he was there, and shadowed it by the 
promise of his return when he went out, singing in a 
lusty voice. He " skylarked " with the nurses, and 
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had affairs without limit among the girls of the neigh- 
bourhood, and his talk coincided completely with his 
life. 

*' If I wasn't ill I suppose I shouldn't have these 
maggots in my brain/* he said, with no alteration of 
his slow enquiring gaze into the distance, " only it gets 
on my nerves so damnably." 

Neither he nor Dominic desired to speak of the war, 
and yet it was inevitable that it should force its way 
into their conversation. Archie said that the sense of 
romantic self-sacrifice was gone; if it was your busi- 
ness to die you died, and, as all the men of his own 
year had died, life hardly seemed worth while. 

" But if it happens to be one's business to live, it has 
to be gone on with — not exactly a luxury for a King 
but — there it is," Dominic said with a laugh. "All 
the same one can't take life sadly, it's too humorous, 
in one sense." He leaned a little to one side, a twinge 
of pain catching his face. " When things are really a 
matter of life and death one knows very well that 
neither is worth all the fuss we make about them." 
He thought again, his eyes on Archie's bandaged face. 

" I was glad enough, you know," he said reflectively. 
"My old wound got me out of this loud, insistent 
world of ours. We belong to the remnants; and we 
aren't living men." 

As he talked he wondered if his own cold comfort 
was of any use to a lad of Archie's age who had 
started with such a zest for life. " But as I said, to be 
alive in the old sense is a thing I never want any more 
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now. Perhaps it will be the same for you, it is like 
being left eternally as a sentry on guard." 

" I want my strength and my life again, and the 
others — the others." 

Dominic shivered slightly, for he knew that the spirit 
behind the weak tone would have shouted the words to 
the echo. As it was he cotdd hear them, like the faint 
whisper of a dying man. " I've seen the world rotten 
and drenched with blood," Archie continued in the 
same low, difficult note. 

" We're all dying in thousands," he fumbled under 
his pillow, " and we hadn't the first of the war. God ! 
I wish I'd been old enough to have been killed in one 
of the first seven divisions. I was only doing my 
training then, for I was bom two years too late." He 
pulled a notebook from under his pillow and taking a 
printed cutting from it he pushed it into Dominic's 
hands. " Read that," he said, and lay back again, and 
once more he dropped into the livid immobility of utter 
hopelessness. 

The cutting which he gave to Dominic was a pub- 
lished extract from the letter of a young officer who 
was killed a very short time after the words were writ- 
ten. It was the protest of youth, and in every line 
there was the tragic indictment of the dreamer who 
sees his dreams shattered and clutched by the grasping 
fingers of age. 

" To many of us the greatest trial that this war has 
brought is that it has released the old men from all 
restraining infiuencfs and has left them loose upon the 
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world. The City editors, the retired Majors, the Ama- 
zons, and last, but I fear not least, the venerable Arch- 
deacons have never been so free from contradiction. 
Just when the younger generation was beginning to 
take its share in the affairs of the world and was hoping 
to counteract the Victorian influences of the older gen- 
eration, this war has come to silence us — permanently 
or temporarily as the case may be. Meanwhile the old 
men are having field days on their own. In our name 
(and for our sakes as they pathetically imagine) they 
are doing their very utmost, it would seem, to perpet- 
uate by their appeals to hate, intolerance and revenge, 
those very follies which produced the present confla- 
gration." 

The pale expressionless eyes in the bed watched 
Dominic's face as he read the extract carefully, and 
placed it again in the pocket-book. 

To him the answer was a simple one, but what use 
would it be to Archie or all the men gathered in under 
the roof of the house where he sat? He felt the depth 
of his own failure to explain anything in suitable or 
even comprehensible words. If youth were a time of 
vague ideals, great dreams, and goodwill towards the 
world, age was the end of these dreams. The old men 
who mouthed and ranted and wanted the war to go on 
for ever had all of them once been young. Such was 
the ugly, cynical truth. Bit by bit they relinquished 
the enthusiasm, the hopes, and the glory of life, and 
they grew for the most part unpleasant to look at, and 
impossible to deal with. To have escaped the toll of 
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the years, which resulted in a bankrupt world of the 
bald-headed, was in itself an escape, the value of which 
he thoroughly realized. Now and then a man had 
gained a force of character and a width of outlook 
which caused him to die young, were his age the Bibli- 
cal threescore and ten; but to how many did this bless- 
edness accrue ? 

These young men had earned the right to challenge 
and the right to fling any jibe, however bitter, at the 
greybearded muddlers who had passed the age of imag- 
ination. Death would challenge the old men in their 
beds — let them die there, it was all they were fit to do. 
They had forgotten their young gay sins, and there 
was no glory left to them except talk. They talked 
and talked and talked — God ! how they talked. 

"Let them have the world," he said at last. "I 
think in some way it is the place they are most of them 
fit for. It all turns upon whether one feels for one- 
self that thete isn't anything sufficiently portentous and 
solemn in what is only a phase. We at least got some 
chance. Most of them live lives that appear like the 
lives of rather unusually prudent and old schoolboys." 
He put his hand on Archie's arm. " I don't see that 
they're worth it, Archie, they never understood. They 
will go on, as they have gone on, and every year adds 
to the fog in which they live." He gave his quick, un- 
expected smile. " Poor old scarecrows, they think 
they are God Almighty, and they forget that God made 
us young, and left it at that. Our old age is our own 
condemnation." 
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** I hate them/' Archie moved restlessly. " I'd put 
up gibbets all over Europe and hang every man who 
was over military age and then there would be a clean 
world again." 

Dominic's eyes softened, and he looked with a steady 
tense look at the thin, long, boyish figure lying on the 
bed. He had gone with such a wide enthusiasm to 
his first training, and he had been glad to go, but he 
had gone to fight for the England which he had always 
known and believed in ; a land of sanity and freedom, 
not a narrow place with a Press-ruled public, where the 
noisiest talker was credited with the soundest patriot- 
ism, and where men who thumped tubs and grimaced 
for the film operator were heroes, had they never so 
much as crossed the Channel or heard the guns in 
France. 

" We are the generations who have married Leah," 
went on the monotonous dry whisper from the pil- 
lows, " and dragged the veil off her face. She is old, 
Dominic, old, and she is the mistress of the profiteers." 

If anger and passion could have saved his country, 
Archie would have achieved her salvation then and 
there, but anger and passion have never yet saved any- 
thing or any one, so Dominic realized, but only love. 
" I lie here and think these thoughts," Archie went on, 
" and people, chiefly women with glasses and prominent 
teeth, come in and blink at me and say I look pale and 
interesting. I've come to the end of my patience and 
my courage ; I've left the days when I was a priggish 
young ass behind, and I know now what life really is. 
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and it hasn't appeared to me to possess the merit you 
find in it — a humorous side." 

" It will show it to you again." 

" I've wished that the Germans had done their job 
better,'^ his eyes turned away from Dominic's face and 
he looked out of the dusty window. "They might 
have ; instead of leaving me enough life to go on with." 

How did one help any one who was dipped so deep 
in the misery of life? Dominic felt his own heart 
ache at the problem. He thought of his own lifelong 
friend who had been killed a few yards further along 
the same road where he himself had fallen wounded 
and done, and the memory of his wonderful smile came 
back like balm to an aching bruise. How had any one 
who knew him been able to get on without him ? And 
now it was the remembered light on his face which 
cleared away the clouds of earthly darkness* 

" It comes to the question of loyalty to an unknown 
purpose," he said slowly, *'a kind of resistance that 
gets stiffer the more it's battered and beaten upon by 
life. It's a sort of defiance, in its way. What do the 
old men matter, or whether one goes through the rest 
of life with a scar or a leg missing? Things have been 
wiped out in blood, all the small things." His eyes 
were dark with his own thought. " It usually comes to 
that in the end, and though we know what we have lost 
in the way of the pleasures and the wonders, the win- 
ning numbers and the fun of the fair; we can't yet fully 
tell all we have received instead." 

Archie touched Dominic's hand with his cold fingers. 
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" And that is your truth, Dominic, as between one 
derelict and another? '* 

" That is my truth," he replied. 

A concert had begun in the verandah as he went out, 
and a young man in civilian clothing was playing the 
piano and singing a sentimental song in a light tenor 
voice; in the front row of the ring of chairs the per- 
formers sat and waited for their turn. It was a well- 
meant and kindly entertainment, and in the unsuflfer- 
able boredom of the place the patients assembled to 
listen and join in the choruses and laugh at the jokes. 

Dominic hurried along as well as he could, and 
passed out of the room. 

" Did you see that tall, lame man ? " asked one of the 
performers, speaking behind her music to another. " I 
recognized him at once; he is Roydon, the popular 
preacher. Quite a celebrity." 

" Did you love him at all, dear? " replied her friend, 
who was dressed in imiform and had a curly fringe and 
liquid eyes. 

'* No, I didn't love him." The first speaker gave a 
suppressed giggle. " He has far too smashing a way 
about him, in the style of John the Baptist ; and besides 
I heard that though he did fight in the war, lots of 
people think he actually wants peace." 

'* How disgraceful," replied the girl with the eyes, 
but she was not thinking of what she was saying, as it 
was her turn next to " go over the top," as she put it, 
and the young tenor was bowing and smiling with me- 
chanical fervour in response to his applause. 
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Dominic climbed into the first bus he met, which 
would taice him back to London^ and he was consider- 
ing the case of " little^Archie." If you have the power 
to make people feel that they can withdraw the curtain 
and expose the backs of their minds to your gaze, you 
are seldom the type of Vdividual who is in the least 
likely to be shocked by indecent revelations. The 
backs of people's minds were a familiar study to Domi- 
nic Roydon, and the hard mockery of Archie's mood 
revealed no new phase. It was a daily, hourly reality 
both to the sufferers and those who loved them, to feel 
all these things. Archie had been through such deep 
waters, coloured like no earthly sea, and the tangle of 
so much perplexity weighed upon his weary soul. He 
had to believe the common, glaring lie which life tells 
with majestic repetition and he could not see beyond 
the lie. Life was the whole of the play to Archie, his 
country the whole of the world, and there was nothing 
to do but lie in bed and curse the pitiable show from 
end to end. 

Dominic felt very tired himself as he walked through 
Dorset Square, limping more than usual, and when, he 
got in he found that he must only go out again at 
once to see a dying woman, who was finishing the vis- 
ible career of her soul in one of the wretched rooms in 
a tenement house behind St. Katherine's Church. She 
had been what is called a bad woman, and during the 
air raid a night pr two before had fallen mortally in- 
jured in the street and was carried home by a neigh- 
bour. There had never been any personal malicious- 
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ness about her, and she had accepted the fact that 
she was wicked, and probably damned eternally,' 
with a sort of faith which in itself was curiously child- 
like. 

Now she was dying, and Dominic watched her pale 
eyelids flicker and let out a little gleam of recognition. 
She had not much to say, nor had she much breath left 
to say it in, but she told him that she was quite content 
to be at the end. 

" The streets are very dark — as dark as hell," she 
said, "and it's cold, perishing cold. It may be bet- 
ter, . . ." Her voice trailed off into silence, and with 
that and a little fluttering breath she slid away. She 
had always accepted the quickest and easiest solution, 
and had thus escaped the tragedy of armed thoughts. 
Dominic looked at her quiet face, and he recognized 
the look of peace on the insignificant features. The 
thought that bore him company back to his room was 
the longing he had to cry out to the closed gates of 
Heaven to open for one second and let out a little light 
upon the sordid miseries of life. Archie with his won- 
derful socks and his immaculate head, turned into a 
distorted parody of himself, with a bitter tongue and a 
heart full of all too righteous indignation, a wreck 
stranded high on the rocks ; all the countless others in 
the same case lyith him, and around everywhere the 
drifting oddments of so much dislocated life. Yet he 
knew it for a good gift. In the face of all the evi- 
dence hurled upon him, he knew that there was only 
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one loss which could really kill the soul, and that was 
the loss of sanity, and a sense of proportion among a 
whole company of monstrous events. 

He climbed the staircase wearily, and the ghostly 
trail of so many sorrowful personalities haunted the 
room. All day he had not been free of them, and he 
had still to think of them all. His old wound throbbed 
and ached with a dull persistence, and kept a unison 
with the beating of his own heart. 

He had solved his own problem — that had been 
simple enough, but to solve the problem for the rest — 
was there any means by which such a thing could be 
achieved ? The ocean of the whole world's misery was 
sweeping over their heads, and on this side of the grave 
there seemed no hope of their finding any peace; all 
that remained was to ask for the mercy of darkness 
and silence. He got up, and took the photograph of 
his friend from his writing-table and looked long into 
the eyes that were still to him the brave living eyes 
which had never faltered in either life or death. He 
would have given magnificently whatever had been re- 
quired of him ; he would have known the hidden truth 
and shown it, not perhaps in speech or in any articulate 
way, but just through the eternal shining of his faith- 
ful soul. 

After a little he put the picture back again in its 
own place, and he knew that he. was glad for his 
friend that the end had come as it had and when it 
had. 
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Dominic pulled back the curtains from the window 
and looked out at the starry sky, drawing a sense of 
power from its vastness and quietude. He smiled a 
little whimsically as he thought that he was glad that 
when God said, ** Let there be light," he had also 
arranged that there should be the alternating blessed- 
ness of darkness. 
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CHAPTER XII 

ALL through the early part of December, the 
weather was very wild along the Kerry coast, 
and the sea below Ballinadree was lashed into a fierce 
waste of white crests, broken here and there by angry 
looking rents of dark, heaving water. 

It rained and stormed consistently for weeks, and 
the roads grew deeper and deeper in mire, so that the 
very rare excursions which Sylvia made into Tralee 
were put a definite stop to, and she could no longer get 
any glimpse of the world beyond the line of sea mist. 

It did not really distress her particularly, and she 
rejoiced in the consistent vigour of the storm. One or 
two people who had known the Roydons had invited 
her to go to their houses, and at first it had amused her 
to make new acquaintances. 

She caught a fleeting glimpse of the ways of the 
old order and found that it was still very much like 
what she pictured the surroimdings of the Lynches to 
have been. They were permanently romantic and pic- 
turesque, these people with their slow, soft voices. 
All their younger men were gone to fight in England's 
wars, and they looked with disfavour and dislike upon 
the rest of their country. It was as though a settled 
rancour was biting deep into their hearts. By some 
twist of fate, they felt themselves alien to the times, 
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and nothing had com^ to them but loss, and again loss. 
God was never on the side of the landed proprietor, 
and it appeared unreasonable that so much failure 
should be apportioned to a single class. Sylvia dis- 
cerned in their attitude the desperate submission of a 
remnant, fighting a hopeless rearguard action, expect- 
ingneither reinforcements nor the cheers of victory. 

In their turn they regarded her as an interesting 
invader, flung there without any very definite reason ; 
and though they were keenly interested in hearing her 
talk of the new London of which they were ignorant, 
they could not include her in the circle of their own 
lives. She had no key to the anomalies and contradic- 
tions by which they were beset, and any early efforts 
made towards intercourse died a natural death once the 
winter weather set steadily in. 

She had made one pleasant friend, Ambrose Boyne, 
who was the District Inspector, in charge of a force of 
constabulary. He had been a fellow-guest at Temple- 
patrick, a wide house on the shores of one of the 
Kerry lakes, and had rejoiced the heart of Sylvia with 
his accent and a certain sense of fun, rather than hu- 
mour. But he had been blown by, on the wind, as it 
were, and she forgot him when the weather closed 
down on her and made her a prisoner. 

She was very much "within in the house" those 
days, as Mrs. Casey put it, for though she loved the 
wildness of the wind, she soon discovered, that she had 
not enough clothes to stand her through the whole 
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long consistency of the weeks. Her boots got so wet 
that they took days to dry again, and her skirts gave 
out one by one, hanging limp and dejected in the 
kitchen. To open a door was to invite the spirit of the 
storm inside, and Mrs. Casey upbraided her for lifting 
so much as an inch of window-sash in such weathen 

She said, as she said each succeeding year, that she 
had never seen the like of the rain, only now she attrib- 
uted it to the war and called it " a judgement." Mrs. 
Casey's conception of " judgements " meted out upon 
mortals were many, and formed a special philosophy 
in which the cause and the effect were wonderfully 
remote. She was also a copious dreamer, and her be- 
lief in omens was never lessened through any lack of 
fulfilment. Sylvia found her a never-failing source of 
entertainment, and settled down to see the storm 
through, consoled by Katsey Casey's company and a 
box of books which Dominic had sent to her. She felt 
contented with the unusual quiet of the days, contrast- 
ing so sharply with the roar of the raging seas just 
below the steadfast old house. Sometimes she felt as 
though she were a fragment of one of Katsey's strange 
dreams, and had become a part of the abiding romance 
with which the housekeeper filled her life. 

One evening, as the storm appeared to be a little less 
vehement, Sylvia was sitting in a low chair by the fire. 
She had been reading until the light waned, and then 
sat thinking, her eyes on the burning squares of peat 
which sent their incense-like smell of wild places into 
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the room. She was saying to herself that she must 
really light the lamp and make an effort to shake off her 
drowsy mood when Mrs. Casey came in to close the 
windows. 

The rain was beating pitilessly against the glass, and 
forcing itself through, forming little lakes and puddles 
which lay along the sash and dripped sorrowfully to the 
floor, like idle tears. 

The bread-van from Tralee had faced the road and 
had brought a consignment of the latest gossip to the 
willing ears of Mrs. Casey, and she carried some of it 
in with her as she cleared the table where Sylvia had 
had her tea. 

" Sure the lad was afraid of going home," she said, 
standing with her hands on her hips. " It's beyond in 
Castle Shane he'll stop this night." 

Sylvia turned in her chair and became interested. 
No one could fail to be interested in any story Katsey 
had to tell ; it assumed such gigantic proportions as she 
improved it in the telling. 

" What was he afraid of ? " she asked. 

" Don't be blinding your eyes over them books," re- 
marked Mrs. Casey in parenthesis. " Is it what he 
was afraid of ? — oh, the dear knows." She advanced 
to the windows and closed the shutters, and drew the 
curtains across, the draught sweeping them in spite of 
their solid heavy substance. *' Sure he says that he'd 
be in jeopardy if he tried to trayel abroad as far as 
Tralee, for there's more polis in the barracks this day. 
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It's said they marched in, the size of regiments." 
" That ought to make him feel very safe," suggested 
Sylvia. " Where did they march to, Mrs. Casey ? I'd 
love to see them." 

" It's a pack of fools they are," said Katsey wrath- 
f ully. " Is it hanging the likes of you ? I says. ' God 
bless you, Dan, you, youVe not the size of a cricket; 
there isn't a rope as you would sway down unless 'twas 
a bit of twine. And says he, in any case I'd have great 
trouble getting my death that way.'* 

Sylvia sank back in her chair. As usual, she was 
entirely spellbound by the gorgeous inconsistency of 
Katsey's talk. 

" But the police," she asked, " where did they go ? '* 

" Didn't I tell you they marched in to Castle Shane. 

It's said that there's troops going to follow, and there's 

an idee that the Germans is around. Oh, it's thankful 

we may well be for small mercies." 

" Is there going to be a rising? " Sylvia demanded, 
for she was quite sufficiently fresh to the country to 
expect that it was easily possible. 

Mrs. Casey looked at her attentively and apparently 
concluded that she might have alarmed her unneces- 
sarily. " Rising? Rising out of their bed to go to 
Mass in the morning is all the rising is in it." 

" But tell me more about Dan. Why is he afraid ? " 

" It's my belief the boy is light," said Mrs. Casey 

judicially. " He said that there had been one of them 

German boats sunk beyond in the bay, and that you 
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could hear them drowning and talking to theirselves 
like wolves, and not a one could understand their talk, 
so 'tis as likely they were drowned in the sea." 

''Didn't any one go out, or do anything?" said 
Sylvia, who felt that there might be some hint of fact 
behind the statement. 

" I was dreaming all night of cocks and hens," said 
Katsey. " As sure as I do be dreaming of cocks and 
hens I hear of strangers. There now." 

" Were drowned men washed up, or how did any 
one know of the wreck? It's all so dramatic. I feel 
as if I'd like to run out and look along the rocks. 
What else did Dan tell you? " 

Katsey shook her head, and dealt with the white 
china oil-lamp with a knowledgeable hand; she had 
decided to say no more, and having told Sylvia again 
that the Dear knew, she went away, adding from the 
door that the dinner would be ready at seven. "If 
we aren't all blown sky high, like a broomstick," she 
concluded. 

Sylvia got up and looked around the dear dinginess 
of the crowded walls and the bookshelves which were 
a mortuary of dead and forgotten authors, and decided 
that she must go upstairs and change out of her still 
mud-stained skirt. She felt as though action of some 
kind, however trivial, was necessary, and she ran up 
the dark staircase singing to herself in a light, gay, 
little voice. 

Her own room greeted her, as all rooms should, like 
a long lost friend, and Mrs. Casey's royal ideas on the 
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subject of fires made it unnecessary to light the two 
little -candles which stood on the dressing-table, but all 
the same Sylvia did light them. The fitful, draught- 
blown flames gave to her face the effect of a ghost. 
She shivered a little. 

"Like a little candle we must shine, 
You in your small corner and I in mine/' 

she sang, remembering how the Salvatipn Army had 
been used to come round about that time of year 
through the cold wintry fogs of London, and wish Sir 
Jasper and his household the compliments of the season 
as they sang those half-forgotten words. 

She changed her clothes with a Spartan adherence 
to tradition, and extinguishing the light of the two 
inadequate flickering flames, turned to the door and 
went towards the dining-room. 

Her meal was spread at the end of the long table, 
where once the whole Lynch family had congregated 
and filled the room with the noise and buoyancy of 
their talk. Now the silence was broken only by the 
long-drawn sweep of the wind. Sometimes it appeared 
to be throwing itself against the house and shaking it 
to its very foundations, and sometimes it withdrew like 
a sigh. Was that how the gods breathed when they 
went hunting, she wondered, and was there what Mrs. 
Casey called a '* Tally ho ! " going on in the higher 
spheres ? 

Suddenly an idea struck her. It was like a stage 
wind. She recalled a play she had seen in which the 
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sound had come and gone with just the same dominat- 
ing, mysterious strength. Her pulses quickened at the 
notion and she listened for the recurrent sound as 
though it prefaced an act in a well-produced drama. 

When she had finished and rung the tinkling bell 
beside the fireplace which gave Mrs. Casey the signal 
for Mary Kate to clear away, she still carried the thrill 
of her vagrant thought with her and she felt tremen- 
dously alive and awake. Usually she went to bed at 
ten o'clock and by that time the house was dark and as 
still as any old house ever is by night. The front 
door had been locked and barred and everywhere cur- 
tains were drawn over closed shutters ; as she heard the 
kitchen clock and the clock in the hall strike the hour, 
she collected some work at which she had been em- 
ployed and began to think that she would follow her 
usual evening routine. The wind had died down a 
little and seemed to be drawing away, out over the sea, 
she told herself, to a wider playing ground. She lis- 
tened attentively, for as the rattling of the windows 
became less violent she was certain that she had heard 
another sound, new to her ears, the sound of a faint 
tapping on the glass. Sylvia stood very still. 

It came upon her suddenly that her premonition that 
something was about to happen was correct. Some- 
thing was going to happen. She had a very good 
share of courage, but just for a moment the sense of 
eerie strangeness, combined with the fact that all 
around her lay the closed doors and silent corridors 
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of the empty house, daunted her a little. Mrs. Casey 
was too far away and too heavy a sleeper to awaken 
unless *' guns and cannons '* were let off in her ears, 
and Mary Kate in any case represented panic, and was 
at the mercy of a thousand alarms during the ordinary 
hours of daylight. 

All these thoughts chased themselves at great speed 
through the mind of Sylvia Tracy, as she stood with 
her head bent forward and her eyes set, the lamplight 
illuminating her attentive face. 

Certainly she heard the sound repeated and it was a 
relief to know that at its repetition her nerves steadied 
and she felt entirely cool and calm. Somewhere away 
in the house a cricket which had wandered out of the 
kitchen region was chirping with violent persistency, 
and Sylvia smiled at the feeling its homely little voice 
brought to her of a sense of safety and shelter. But 
all the time she knew that some one was outside the 
window in the dark, and that it might be the " police " 
who figured so largely in Mrs. Casey's tales of noctur- 
nal adventure, or it might be a boy from the farm, 
driven down by no greater crisis than the lack of lin- 
seed to make a hot drink for a sick horse. 

Again the knocking was repeated on the window, 
and Sylvia went forward quickly. The windows were 
very high and were set just a foot or two from the 
floor, so that it was quite easy to step over the sill into 
the garden grounds at the front of the house. She 
could hold a conversation^ or admit entrance to any one 
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without, and it was not necessary to open the front 
door should it be a question of something needed in a 
hurry. 

She pulled back the curtains with a skirring noise 
of wooden rings and grappled with the heavy iron bolt 
that held the shutters in place ; and then the cold out- 
side wind met her face through a thousand draughts. 
The glass of the window was fogged with the driven 
sea-spray, and though she pressed her face against it 
she could see nothing but the dim blur of light thrown 
from behind her lying tranquilly across the. dark. 
Raising her arm she wrenched open the hasp between 
the lower and upper sash and pushed the window up, 
stepping into the tumult of the storm. 

She shrank back with a sudden exclamation of dis- 
may, for her foot had come in contact with an unfa- 
miliar substance, and bending down she found a man 
lying in an exhausted heap just beyond the square of 
light cast through the window. 

For a moment she believed him to be dead and she 
stared wildly around her, a sense of helpless impotence 
overwhelming all else, and then gathering herself to- 
gether she put an arm under his shoulders and dragged 
him into the room. 

Outside the cold rain fell with heavy persistency, 
and the sea-mists, vaporous and clinging, came stream- 
ing in behind her as she staggered towards the fire. 
Every nerve in her body was strained to its fullest 
extent, and her arms ached with the fierceness of her 
effort She had no time to think or to speculate who 
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this visitor might be; all she knew was that he was 
either dead or dying, and that he was drenched to the 
skin, the wetness of his clothing soaking through her 
thin blouse and touching her shrinking flesh with its icy 
chill. He was not much taller than she herself, and as 
she staggered on, half carrying, half dragging him, she 
knew that he was quite yoimg, probably not grown to 
his full strength or size. 

At length she laid him on the worn rug in front of 
the fire, and stood erect, looking down at his white face 
and closed eyes. At first she could hardly believe her 
senses, and she put her hands to her head again, as she 
had when she thought that a dead man lay outside her 
window, for the lad who had come so strangely to her 
through the storm, was dressed in the uniform of an 
officer of the German Navy, and was probably a junior 
sea-cadet in the submarine service. 

She ran back quickly and closed the window, making 
the shutters fast and drawing the curtains with the 
same slurring sound of clashing rings, and then she 
bent over her prisoner and put her hand to his heart. 
It was beating very feebly, but he was still alive. 

Only by some miracle could he have been saved from 
the rage of the sea, and he must have been one of those 
whom the bread-boy Dan had spoken of as having been 
wrecked and gone down during the wild hours of the 
afternoon. The sea-cadet was pitifully battered and 
his arm hung limp and broken by his side. It must 
have cost him the remainder of his strength to climb 
the path leading to the house. He was dying, Sylvia 
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had not the smallest doubt of it ; but how long he would 
take to die was another question. 

Here she stood actually face to face with a man who 
had been among those whose whole creed was to de- 
stroy, to deface the old chivalrous traditions of the sea. 
The eyes imder the white weary eyelids must have 
watched murder in one of its most cruel forms, perpe- 
trated with hideous indifference. 

She remembered how a sailor she had met told her 
that these men broke the boats, stripped the crews naked 
and stood them in groups on the deck of a submarine 
and then dived. It was a kind of fiendish practical 
joke, so ugly and so inhuman that she closed her eyes 
and shut out the sight which was called up by the mem- 
ory of the description. 

Now, one of these very men lay at her mercy, and 
she stooped again and studied his face. 

There was nothing very distinctive about him to 
mark him out as different from a number of other 
young Germans of about twenty to twenty-two. His 
face was racked with pain, and he moaned a little now 
and then, and Sylvia closed her lips in a tight line. He 
was at her mercy, she thought, and she felt that if 
Dominic were there he would have bound up his 
wounds and poured in oil and wine, but then Dominic 
was Dominic. The dying man was going to meet some 
future very shortly, and Sylvia drew a long, gasping 
sigh. Vengeance was not hers. That was one respon- 
sibility the less. Whoever was to requite, it remained 
,as a steady fact that under the circumstances she 
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was the victor and she could afford to be generous. 

She took a cushion from one of the chairs near her, 
and placed it tinder his head, and then she slipped out 
of the room^ and going into the dining-room fetched a 
decanter with a little brandy, and poured a spoonful 
down his throat. 

" Doss theut mir leid/' he said in a low spent voice, 
and he looked at her without any recognition in his 
eyes ; then he moaned again and fell back. 

Sylvia began to consider the situation rapidly. She 
lowered the light of the lamp, and leaving the room 
went quickly to the upstairs landing and on to the door 
of Mrs. Casey's bedroom, which she opened, and going 
to the bed she called her through the dark. 

"Cross of Christ about us! What is it?" Mrs. 
Casey awoke with a start and spoke in a loud whisper. 
"Is it you, Miss Sylvia? Darling, what's happent? 
Is it thieves ? " 

Sylvia found a box of matches and lighted a candle, 
the little ray it cast lighting up her tense face and 
blazing eyes. 

"There's a man dying in the smoking-room," she 
said. " Get up, Mrs. Casey, and help me. He mustn't 
be left too long, and yet I don't believe we can do 
anything." 

"Dying, is it?" Mrs. Casey tumbled out of her 
bed. " And who, in the name of glory, came in at 
this hour to die in this house ? " 

" He is a German," Sylvia said laconically. 

Mrs. Casey, who was pulling on her stocking, paused 
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and stared at Sylvia. "Then the polis will be here 
within the hour, and before the dawn of day. It's ter- 
rible unlucky to save a drowning man, and it will bring 
you a hurt, but sure you couldn't leave a fellow creature 
to pass, on the threshold of the door.'* 

She was tying strings with wild haste, and snatching 
up the candle, she followed Sylvia down the staircase 
and into the smoking-room. 

With the completeness of long experience of life, 
Mrs. Casey bent over the young man and felt his frac- 
tured arm carefully, and listened to the beating of his 
heart. 

"His troubles is nearly over," she said, and she 
looked roimd the room. "If the polis comes search- 
ing the house there will be terrible woefulness to us alL 
It's better we put him in the little room behind the 
dining-room. I'll kindle the fire there. Miss Sylvia, 
and we can keep trouble without, if so be it besets us 
this night." 

" But if he dies? Surely we ought to tell some one 
responsible how he found his way here? " 

" Whisht, whisht ! " said Mrs. Casey. " Not a whis- 
per. We can see to all that later on. I'd not give up 
so much as a baying dog to the troops or the polis, and 
this one is dying without a priest to save his soul or 
say a prayer." She went off on stealthy steps, and 
Sylvia sat looking down at the face of the man who 
was slowly drifting out of the closing chapter of a 
life of storm. He couldn't have been always cruel, 
she thought He was so young, and must have been 
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really young in the sense of the generosity of youth, 
and now the heavy signature of life had put its mark 
on him and wrecked him in its ghastly powers of 
destruction. 

If the police came, she wondered what she would 
do, and still she could not tdL 



CHAPTER XIII 

THERE was little or no sleep for Sylvia that 
night. 

When the dying man had been got into the small 
room at the back of the dining-room, and all traces of 
his arrival in the house had been carefully removed, 
she left him to the ministrations of Mrs. Casey. As 
she lay in the dark and battled with an army of con- 
flicting thoughts, Sylvia told herself that she was a 
halter between two opinions. 

Had she felt the steady, rancorous hatred which is 
very difficult to find in the minds of a people who have 
never experienced defeat or the iron yoke of a con- 
queror's rule, she might have looked upon the German 
naval officer as the impersonation of all which she most 
abhorred. As it was, his defencelessness struck her 
weapons from her hands, and she could not harden her 
heart. 

She thought again and again of Dominic, and tested 
the situation by her knowledge of his steady, change- 
less faith. For him the way was always clear and 
straightforward, and seeing it so he never wavered. 
He would certainly have helped any one in need of 
help, and under like circumstances were he to be taken 
prisoner, the fact that his captors might have meted 

out outrage and insult to him, would not have made 
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the smallest difference to his sense of what the circum- 
stances required from him. To stoop to any lower 
standard, and to excuse.it, because it was accepted by 
men with another code of ideas, was inconceivable. 
She got so far, without difficulty. The question which 
followed was a far more perplexing one, and she felt 
certain that the police would come soon after daybreak 
to make searching investigations. Was she going to 
give the man up, or let him die in the little room where 
the Lynches had kept their saddlery and long-handled 
team whips ? Sylvia sighed as she thought of the easy, 
happy days when there were no such problems to face. 
The Lynches seemed to have had the best of every- 
thing, and for them and their generation the last of 
the world's roses had blossomed and blown. She felt 
wretchedly unprepared for the conditions which had 
rushed in upon her; for she saw herself a vague, un- 
dignified figure, limp and imconvinced. 

What snatches of sleep she managed to obtain were 
haunted by dreams, and she got up as soon as the 
squares of the windows grew gradually light against 
the darkness of the room. Downstairs she found Mrs. 
Casey sitting by the bed of the young German, who 
was now conscious and aware that the end was 
near. 

" I've done the best for him," said Katsey. " For I 
took a sup of water out of the saucer and made him a 
Catholic. Didn't I do the same for Matthew Lynch, 
and he dying ? He was buried by the Protestant clergy- 
man, and not a one knew that it was a Papist they were 
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following in their grand carriages. But that one there 
has a good chance now. Maybe he'll see glory after 
all." 

Sylvia took Mrs. Casey's place beside the mattress 
on the floor, and little paths of sunlight entering 
through the chinks in the shutters made filmy golden 
ladders down the air. A candle stood in a saucer of 
water (the same which Katsey had used as a baptismal 
font), and by its light the face of the boy showed grey 
and spent. He turned his eyes towards her, and spoke 
after a great effort. He knew a little English, but 
was too weary to talk except in his own language, and 
he only jerked out broken and difficult sentences. His 
name was Hermann von Rudendorf, and his age 
twenty-three. He wished that his mother should be 
informed of his death, and there was a paper in his 
pocket giving the address, with the other traces of his 
identity. 

Sylvia listened to him with a strong sense of un- 
reality, intensifying as he talked, for the last time she 
had spoken German was at the Kursaal at Wiesbaden. 
She assured him that she would do all he wished, and 
she wondered if any shadow of coming events had 
fallen across the household to which he belonged. 
Had they too once gone happily through a kind world 
of familiar faces. He lay so still that she began to 
believe that in his effort to speak he had actually 
crossed the invisible border-line. But she was beset by 
the division in her mind, and even while she had lis- 
tened to him, she was alert and watchful for the other 
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sound which she expected — the sound of men's feet 
marching up the gravel of the drive just outside the 
house. 

Von Rudendorf moved again, and he spoke with 
sudden coherence. He did not recognize her now ; he 
believed her to be some one whom he called "Little 
Gerda." 

"It will never end — never, never," he said in a 
voice of terrible hopelessness. " Our lives will perish 
and sooner or later every man of the young Navy will 
go down, as I have seen others drown." 

He moaned faintly, and Sylvia moistened his dry 
lips with a little brandy and water. 

" Yet they drive us on," he continued. " They will 
not let us rest. Gerda, lift me up." He held out his 
arm. " It is so dark, and I can hear nothing but the 
noise of the waves and the voices of drowning men.*' 
She supported him in her arms. 

" Peace is very close to you," she said desperately. 
The house clocks were striking and it was now eight. 
How soon would the men from the barracks arrive ? 

" They are all young," he said in a low, exhausted 
tone. " See, Gerda, the dead drift by us, and every 
face is the face of a boy. The old men are safe, shout- 
ing for victory, far inland — out of the storm." His 
head sank on her shoulder. 

" I am so tired," he whispered. " I want to sleep in 
the earth, not the waves." And then she felt his body 
relax suddenly and he lay against the support of her 
arm ; he opened his eyes, as a long spear-like ray from 
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the closed window fell across his face, and he smiled'a 
wan boyish smile. 

'' SonnenstrahlJ' he said — and sank into a peaceful 
slumber. 

Sylvia withdrew her arm gently, and sat motionless 
beside the man. There was the tmsettled question of 
handing him over alive to the authorities, and the still- 
ness in the small room appeared to be full of a new 
element ; as though for one moment she had been per- 
mitted to see the wider issues of both life and death. 

Von Rudendorf was on the brink of rendering up 
his own short account, and with it he had footed the 
bill for the generation before his own. A kind of 
fury seized upon her as she thought of it all, and again 
and again she cried out to Dominic and attacked his 
faith. He was able to face these questions because he 
thought that life mattered very little, and that the hon- 
ourable following of a great vision was of " more value 
than many sparrows." But, the poor little sparrows 
who had all the anguish, and perhaps very little of the 
vision, what of them ? 

She felt in Von Rudendorf's pocket and found a 
stained letter written to him from his mother, pathetic 
in its childish simplicity. She feared very much that 
he might fall into the hands of the English, because 
she had been told that they were revengeful and bar- 
barous, and she had been comforted by the prayers ^of 
the Herr Pastor. Her faith that he would return 
safely was much strengthened by the convictions of 
that worthy man. 
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Sylvia looked at the battered figure, lying quietly 
with the shaft of sunlight on his face. His death was 
to be his mother's answer. 

She folded up the letter and put it into her belt, and 
drew the sheet over Von Rudendorf*s shoulders. A 
hardness touched her, and she turned away with a set,, 
angry look in her eyes. 

For the sake of the young men she determined ta 
let him remain where he was; and in the name of 
youth, she challenged any infringement of this rights 
He was no longer her country's enemy, he was one of 
the sparrows ; and because he was young and had not 
wished to form part of any great and glorified war 
machine at least he should rest iii peace through his last 
few hours. 

Mrs. Casey opened the door softly and crept in^ 
speaking in a whisper behind her hand. 

" They're on the road below by the gate, and it's th** 
Inspector is with them. Do you be in your bed, and 
presently I'll give you a call. 'Tis in the dining-room 
I'll place him, and let him stop in it a while." She 
turned to the bed. 

"And this one is travelling the journey." She 
shook her head sadly. "Well, the world is only a 
dream. Just a dream. I do be often thinking that, 
darling. For we must all meet our death one way or 
another. Jesus, Mary, and Joseph protect us." 

Sylvia ran quickly up the staircase and stood out of 
sight on the landing. Her heart was beating rapidly,, 
and she felt tremendously excited. 
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She heard the pleasant voice of Ambrose Boyne 
greet Katsey as an old friend, and ask if he could see 
Miss Tracy, and Katsey's voice came in stormy rebuke 
in reply. Was it to see Miss Tracy, and herself in bed, 
taking her beauty sleep, she demanded. All the oldest 
and deepest of the integral passion of her country was 
stirred. Von Rudendorf was nothing to her, and had 
she been sheltering an Englishman against a compsuiy 
of German soldiers her attitude would have been en- 
tirely the same. A fugitive dead or alive is a rallying 
point to the minds of the Irish, and Katsey knew noth- 
ing except that she was acting on her natural in- 
stinct. 

In a general way she liked the ** polis " very well, 
and had many relatives, strapping yoimg men, in the 
ranks of the constabulary, but to scratch Katsey Casey 
was to awake a strange being, who cltmg with fanatical 
grimness to a certain law. To be " taken " by armed 
force was to her the final climax of disaster, and the 
same scene had been played out with different actors 
over and over again in the kingdom of Kerry. Just as 
Von Rudendorf stood to Sylvia as the momentary em- 
bodiment of all the inarticulate masses of young men, 
who relinquished life and hope and the fair promise of 
their days, so he stood to Katsey for the memory of an 
unforgotten past. Thus it had been that troops and 
police had surrounded the very house where she had 
played on the mud floor as a child, and her father had 
been taken for concealing arms in the thatch. She 
could still recall the blaze of the bonfire made from the 
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rickety doors, and its flames were never totally extin- 
guished in the breast of Katsey Casey. 

She ushered Ambrose Boyne into the dining-room 
and put a match to the fire. The breakfast-table had 
not yet been laid, and beyond the fact that a decanter 
of brandy stood in the centre of the sideboard, and pro- 
claimed itself very evidently, the room appeared to be 
wrapped in inward contemplation, the effect height- 
ened by the dark portraits hanging around the walls. 

Ambrose walked up and down, the picture of a 
smart and efficient ofHcer, and outside on the road 
below the house, a file of police waited, stamping their 
feet and beating their hands together, for it was very 
cold. 

" An' wasn't it Miss Tracy who had the chill of the 
world in her vitals during the night," said Katsey, 
taking the decanter and holding it under Ambrpse 
Boyne's aristocratic nose. "At midnight she bade 
me get out of my bed and make her a drink. It's 
doubtful will she rise up at all this day." 

"I'm sorry," said Ambrose apologetically. "But 
you see, Mrs. Casey, I'm here on a business matter. I 
only want to ask a question." 

Katsey looked at him with great astonishment. 

"Business, is it? Good Lord above. Master Am- 
brose, that's the queer sort of errand for the likes of 
you to be coming upon to see the likes of her. I 
thought it was as you wanted a cup of hot tea and a bit 
of philandering by the way. Sure, aren't you both 
young? I'd business you, if I was Miss Tracy." 
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Ambrose shook his head. 

" I'd far rather have tea and philander, Katsey 
Casey/' he remarked. " I've felt that way myself 
before this " 

" And will again, with the help of God," Mrs. Casey 
interjected. 

" And will again," he repeated. " But just now I 
want a word with Miss Tracy about a little affair 
which comes in under what is known as * The Defence 
of the Realm Act.' " 

"You and your Realms," Katsey was laying the 
table as she spoke. " What sort are Realms, at all ? " 

" God knows," said Boyne, sitting down by the fire. 
" They're a cursed nuisance, but there's too much Sinn 
Feinism in these districts. You know that as well as 
I do, for you're a loyal subject Isn't that so, Kat- 
sey?" 

" And both of my boys at the wars." Katsey turned 
a face of stony indignation towards him. " I've given 
my big sons to the Government, and they're fighting 
beyond in the trenches of France." 

"I know that," said Ambrose. "Is there any 
chance of Miss Tracy being hungry and likely to come 
down soon ? " 

As he spoke the door opened and Sylvia came in; 
she was looking a little pale and weary about the eyes, 
but otherwise she appeared quite tranquil and easy of 
manner. 

"Amn't I after telling Ambrose Boyne that you 
were ill in the night, and drinking brandy," said Kat- 
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sey, " and that I'd slaughter him if he asked for a 
sight of you." 

Sylvia smiled and held out her hand. 

" Are you coming to have breakfast with me ? " she 
said. "How very nice of you, Mr. Boyne. I was 
rather ill^ the house has as many draughts as it has 
ghosts, and I suppose I caught cold. But a visitor is 
such a treasure, that now you are here you mustn^t go 
away at once." 

She took a chair at the head of the table and smiled 
again at Ambrose Boyne. " I really have l)een a tnost 
patient prisoner/' she said, taking the teapot from Mrs. 
Casey's hands, and with a graceful little gesture she 
pointed to the extra place which Katsey had laid. 

" I can't possibly stay," said Boyne, leaning on the 
back of the chair. " I have to put you through an 
examination. Please don*t be alarmed. Miss Tracy, 
but the matter stands like this." 

He explained to her with quick directness that his 
patrol had been going around the place during the 
night, as information had come that a German subma- 
rine had gone to pieces on the rocks, and it was sup- 
posed that the crew had been lost. After nightfall a 
fresh report had been brought to the Police Barracks, 
to the effect jthat one man of the crew had been washed 
ashore, and was lying under Ballinadree rock. The 
man who told the news had stated that he had actually 
seen the body of an officer in German naval uniform 
lying far up on the sand; but when the search party 
had gone to take him, he had vanished completely. 
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Sylvia listened with silent interest. 

''I suppose he was washed out to sea again/' she 
suggested. " I wish he had found his way here in- 
steady, what a thrill for me if he had." 

Ambrose Boyne smoothed his blond hair with a ca- 
ressing palm, as though it were thf head of some one 
near and dear to him. 

" Well, I am inclined to believe that he did visit you. 
He left traces along the mud and sand as far as the 
gate into the grotmds, and as the gate was open it looks 
as though he came in." 

" Then perhaps he may be hidden in an outhouse," 
Sylvia suggested, clasping her hands. " After all, one 
has to come to Ireland for the dramatic note. This 
could never have happened in London." 

" If you will let me, I'll send the constable in charge 
of my men to search the outhouses and garden," Boyne 
replied. 

"And then come and have breakfast," she called 
after him. 

Boyne agreed readily and with no little gallantry, 
and walking out he went into the clear, still morning, 
for the storm had vanished. 

Sylvia saw him take a silver whistle from his pocket 
and summon his men. He seemed to photograph him- 
self on her mind as he stood there in his smart dark 
uniform, with his air of easy efficiency. Presently, 
when the search party returned empty-handed, she 
knew he would want to ransack the house, for Am- 
brose Boyne was thorough. He was an Irishman in 
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office, and to no other class of men does the sense of 
responsibility make quite the same appeal. 

He came back, fair, smiling, and pleased to be her 
guest, and she rattled on with a flow of talk, hoping to 
cover the fact that she was unable to eat anything. 

She told him what she thought of Ireland and the 
Irish, and her feeling of certainty that the war had 
gone on too long. She said she was only a "good 
timer,'' and that she admitted to having no other aim. 

He listened and made quick retorts every now and 
then, and still she dangled a wretched presentment of 
herself before him. She was smart in the cheapest 
way, and she threw light little jeers here and there. 
She grew more and more hedonistic as he ate his 
breakfast, and her voluble self-revelation exposed her 
as the most utterly heartless and frivolous of women. 

Even Ambrose wondered at her, for he was a shrewd 
observer. 

"What a little rotter she is," he said to himself, 
" for all her blue eyes. She hasn^t as much grit as 
would cover a thrippenny-bit out of the Sunday col- 
lection." 

And then the voice of Katsey Casey informed Am- 
brose that his " Head " was at the back door, and that 
there was neither trace nor track of any man in the 
outbuildings. 

" Will you forgive me. Miss Tracy ? " Ambrose 
got up. " I must see what Gallagher has to say." 

" Let me come too," said Sylvia airily. " I wouldn't 
miss it for anything. It ought to be like a scene out of ' 
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<iiie of the Abbey Theatre plays." And she fluttered 
along at his side. 

Gallagher, a large dark man with a red face and a 
solemn manner, spoke in judicial tones, telling Boyne 
that there was no sign of the German officer anywhere. 
He looked neither to the right nor to the left, but into 
infinity, and said that below the room " facing wesht " 
there were the unmistakable signs of footprints. The 
:ground had been trampled, and on the ledge of the sill 
there were marks of still wet mud as well as other 
marks which might be blood. 

Ambrose turned swiftly and looked straight at 
Sylvia, saying nothing. She met his look and her face 
•dimpled into a laugh. 

" Well, Tm glad he didn't die on the window-ledge. 
There is a limit to what even my nerves can stand. 
Where do you think he got to after that ? '* She 
turned to the constable. 

" I couldn't say, Mam," he remarked dispassionately. 

Boyne regarded his riding-boots for a second, and 
then he spoke with a decided show of hesitation. 

I am afraid I must search the house," he remarked. 

You were ill, were you not, Miss Tracy, and the man 
tnay have got in without any one's knowledge ? " 

Sylvia gave a suppressed scream of dismay. 

" Oh, please look," she said in a nervous, shaken 
voice. " What an unbearable thought. But don't 
ask me to go with you." Again she repeated that 
there were limits to what even she could stand, and her 
-selfish inanity became violently evident. 
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When the party of men filed into the house, she sat 
down on a sofa covered with black horse-hair, which 
.she had placed before the door of the little room. She 
heard them talking in the study and she ransacked her 
mind to recall whether she had left anything there 
likely to betray her, and could not tell. 

Ambrose was talking very earnestly to the Head 
Constable, and she heard him say, " Quite impossible," 
twice over. He was really weighing his own impres- 
sions of Sylvia's futility, based upon the further fact 
that she was English and consequently law-abiding, 
against a very strong piece of circumstantial evidence. 

The window-ledge was muddy and staiftcd both in- 
side and out, and the constable stuck to it that this 
could not be unless some one from inside had opened 
the way through, and further, had assisted a despe- 
rately wounded man into the room. 

" It was a wild night," Boyne said irritably. " The 
wind was driving in from the west, and the house is 
full of draughts. If the rain came with sufficient force 
it could drive the gravel of the path, or even the sand 
from the beach below, in through the gap between the 
sash and the ledge." 

The Head Constable held his peace. Inwardly he 
was convinced that the man had been assisted, but he 
was equally puzzled to attribute his assistance to the 
fragile, fine-looking girl, who spoke with so fashion- 
able a voice, and appeared the typical aristocrat. There 
was nothing in her of the wild, devilish subtlety which 
he could recognize at a glance, and which had blazed 
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at him out of the eyes of the peasant women in lonely 
farms along the moimtain-side. 

The search went on, and Sylvia sat where she was 
on the hard rigid old sofa. She wondered why the 
Lynches had ever bought it and felt that it must have 
been the property of the owner of the long rows of 
books of sermons. It was easier to think of anything 
than that presently Ambrose Boyne might come and 
have it removed by his terribly healthy-looking police, 
and that when the door opened — well, what was the 
use of thinking ahead of such events ? When the time 
came would be soon enough. 

These thoughts were in turn driven away by her 
own wonder at herself. Why was she doing it? 
" What on N earth/' as Lady Roydon was wont to say, 
drove her to make this wild stand, on behalf of a 
dying German, who at worst would only be taken off 
in an ambulance from the hospital and naturally put 
into a hole in the ground, anywhere? What did it 
matter ? 

Von Rudendorf wanted to be out of the sea, and he 
would not be given back to it any more. She pressed 
the back of her hand against her mouth and bit her 
own flesh with a rigorous anger. Yet, again, she had 
determined that she would carry this mad business 
through, and cost what it might she intended to do so 
now. She could hear the sound of returning feet 
coming along the corridor, and the men who had 
searched the kitchen and the long cave-like passages 
belonging to that quarter, were already finished with 
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their work. They had been greatly assisted and 
cheered by Mrs. Casey, who went with them, describ- 
ing the Germans in various epithets, none of them* 
complimentary, and telling the men whom she knew 
from their childhood that if she was young again she'd 
take nothing less than a Head Constable as a life 
partner. 

" There's not a sign of so much as his whiskers," 
she announced dramatically to Sylvia. " Sure the fear 
of God is upon her, and no wonder at it. Do you sit 
up now, and have courage." She turned to the men 
who were standing by the open door. " It is fright- 
ening the life out of her you be. Coming here at 
cock-shout to proclaim that there's men bleeding to 
their death in the basements. It would turn the stom- 
ach of any Christian — if so be that there's any Chris- 
tians left on the lands of the living." 

Ambrose Boync came down the staircase and stood 
before Sylvia, who raised her eyes to his. 

" There is no trace of the prisoner anywhere," he 
said, and he looked worried and annoyed. " I sup- 
pose," he spoke to Katsey, " there are no other rooms? 
That door, for instance?" He pointed at the door 
behind the horny old sofa. 

" That door has been locked, and the key lost, ever 
since Matthew Lynch was carried out down the self- 
same stairs," said Katsey. "If there's one within, it's 
through the keyhole he got there, and itself has 
been blocked with dust since you wore a dribbling 
bib, Ambrose Boyne, and came here, as dirty a gos- 
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soon as ever I see, to play with the lads of children." 

" Would you like to break it open ? " asked Sylvia 
earnestly. " I don't suppose Uncle Jasper would mind 
if it were smashed. Only you would have to tell him, 
because if he thought I'd done it he would certainly 
make me pay for repairs.*' 

The name of Sir Jasper Roydon fell like a crown of 
gold flung from high heavens upon the head of a rather 
emotional and not entirely steady situation. 

" I wouldn't do it for the world," Ambrose said re- 
assuringly. " Perhaps I may call some other time, to 
see how you are." 

" And no more of them Realm Regulations," added 
Katsey with emphasis. 

" If I find a German an)rwhere in the garden, I'll call 
the police." Sylvia got up and walked with Boyne to 
the door. " It is a relief to know that the house is 
clear. Thank you so much, Mr. Boyne, and do come 
again." 

She watched him follow the dark body of men down 
the avenue. As he joined the Head Constable, Galla- 
gher remarked in his usual way, as though he were 
reading a report, " It's my belief that the man got as 
far as the window of th« room facing wesht and that 
some person or persons from the house assisted him 
over the window-sill." 

" Nonsense, Gallagher," Boyne replied sharply. 
'* You'll accuse Miss Tracy of complicity next." 

Gallagher marched on in silence. He knew when to 
hold his tongue. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WHEN the police had marched away down the 
drive, some of them to return to the Barracks 
at Castle Shane, and others to mount upon side-cars to 
proceed to outposts along the coasts, Sylvia went back 
into the house and closed the front door. She found 
Katsey moving the sofa back to its former place, and 
helped her to set it against the wall below one of the 
cases of stuffed birds. 

" Gallagher has his eye on this place, mark you my 
words, Miss Sylvia," said Mrs. Casey, with an em- 
phatic nod of her head. " Haven't I known him since 
he was only the height for looking in over the half- 
door, and even at that age he could fathom what was 
inside in your pocket." 

Sylvia glanced around her with a sense of uneasiness 
and discomfort. ^ " I ought to have told Mr. Boyne," 
she remarked, with all the vigour of entire conviction. 
"And yet, Katsey, somehow I couldn't. If they 
moved the sick man now, and he saw them standing 
around him, he would die without any chance of peace. 
It is a desperate problem, for in the next few hours he 
may have to be buried." 

" So he well may," said Katsey, standing beside her 
at the open door of the small room. " And it's myself 
will give the sign to Patrick Martin, a decent poor boy 
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who is above, ditcUing, on Ballinadree farm, and also 
to Clancy, the gardener — him as was earth stopper to 
Matthew Lynch/' 

Sylvia made no reply. The sense of things fierce 
and inevitable was over her, and she wanted to be 
away from the presence of the man whom she had 
determined to protect. 

Katsey was praying audibly as she tidied up the 
room, and Von Rudendorf slept a sleep so closely akin 
to death itself, that it was hardly possible to tell 
whether his failing hold upon things temporal had not 
already grown so slight as to be negligible. To Sylvia 
the iactual sight of death was full of strange woes. 
There was nothing unnormal in it, she told herself, and 
it was happening every day, everywhere, but her heart 
was burdened by the touch of personal responsibility. 
She could have thrown open the door and let Ambrose 
Boyne come in, followed by his file of police, and she 
need not have stood and watched the result. 

Von Rudendorf thought he was back in his old 
home. Death has a kind face at <he last, for some, 
and she repeated to herself that to preserve the dim 
glory of a dream where comfort might be had, was 
worth a price — even if you paid it for a stranger who 
would never know anything more about it all. 

She left Katsey on her knees, telling a lengthy ros- 
ary, and went slowly upstairs and took a rough coat 
and a tweed hat from her wardrobe. She had bought 
them both with her usual eye to picturesque effect, in 
a cheap shop in Oxford Street, and as she put on the 
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hat which had once been adorned with a label, stating 
that it was ** very smart " and " greatly reduced/' she 
gazed at her own reflection with wide, pondering eyes. 
Were she and the Sylvia who had bought that hat and 
coat really one and the same person ? 

She had always known that there was some power 
within her which was capable of asserting itself vio- 
lently, even to the upsetting of her own most cherished 
plans, but she did not know that a sudden realization of 
a common humanity with all the wide numbers of her 
own generation would sweep in over her like a travel- 
ling tide, and carry her out to sea. 

The German lay safe from the cruelty of the waves, 
but Sylvia herself saw a tossing waste ahead, and the 
recollection of something in Head Constable Galla- 
gher's silent observation of her face was anything but 
reassuring. 

She went over the problem again and again as she 
dressed herself for a walk and she thought of Willie 
Kent and wondered if he had come, or was soon to 
come to Kerry. If so, she asked, would he still re- 
member her? Walking into the misty softness of the 
day, she felt sure that he would, for she discerned in 
him something which she felt would be faithful to 
small promises. 

At that moment she wanted Willie Kent more than 
Dominic, and she saw in the network of the perplexi- 
ties surrounding her, that Willie would enter into and 
understand her own part in the astonishing drama of 
the hours. 
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Down below her on the beach great heaps of sea- 
weed had been piled into banks of soft brown, and the 
smell of the storm was still in the air and the heaving 
of the sea. 

Sylvia walked along the foreland, and turning by a 
narrow sandy path branching off from the way by 
which Von Rudendorf had climbed to the house, she 
opened a door in the high stone wall. 
" The garden had grown wild with the normal winter 
neglect, and the herbaceous border running down one 
side of the wall showed only gaunt brown groups of 
withered plants, where once there had been chrysanthe- 
mums, Michaelmas daisies, and golden rod. On her 
right the beech hedge, though no longer green, held its 
yellow leaves steadfastly and formed a screen against 
the wind which came with less force into the garden. 
She felt better once she was actually out in the free 
fresh air, and the trouble of mind which haunted her 
grew less poignant and distressing. 

After all, everything was a question of perspective, 
and the remoteness of the personal sentiment from con- 
viction was one of the greatest difficulties which beset 
the furious thinker. She paced the mossy gravel of 
the path, and wondered what it all meant, and whether 
the ending of a life was really so serious a thing as it 
appeared to the onlooker, who only saw the fact and 
nothing further. 

In spite of her own sophistication her eyes grew 
dim as she looked up at the sky and around her at all 
things growing and returning slowly towards the new 
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life of springtime. To see it all for the last time, 
appeared very sad and full of regretful fancies. Von 
Rudendorf had so seen everjrthing except the narrow 
little room where he lay. No more meetings, and no 
more times when letters would come or be sent again ; 
and a black desolate space for his mother and Gerda 
and others of whom she knew nothing. Thoughts 
such as these have power to bruise and pain, and Sylvia 
thought of all the human things which counted for so 
much. Footsteps, which are the possession of the in- 
dividual as entirely as the tones of a voice, the very 
clothes that must hang somewhere in a press, put away 
for his return. Just seeing his little things strewn 
about — if they happened to be the possessions of some 
Qne you loved, how you would miss it all; how long 
and endless the years ahead would stretch for Gerda, 
and the' springtime would awaken the old sorrow with 
each April. Perhaps she knew, through some invisible 
agency, and perhaps she already felt the shadow of a 
shroud, or she might not know anything, and the blow 
would fall unheralded. 

It was easier to think of the living than of the dying, 
and at any moment the man who was hidden in the 
house might be dead. Sylvia pushed back her hair 
and shook off the grip of her thoughts. She told her- 
self that she was a sentimental fool, and that people 
who gave way to such whimsies deserved all they got. 
With a sudden change of ideas she returned to her own 
case and the thought of Gallagher, who had eyes like 
large black currants, and wandering back towards the 
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house she told herself that what she' needed was a 
steady set of convictions. Yet how did one arrive at 
the convinced standpoint? Did life force it upon you 
or could you advertise for it in The Times as in the 
beginning of the war, and before romance had fled, 
people advertised for mascots ? . . . How foolish she 
was, she was going through a whole Inferno of nerv- 
ous torture for a whim, a perverse denial of the right 
of the law of the land, merely because she saw it to be 
cruel in the case of an isolated individual. Had Von 
Rudendorf been old and evil to look at she might just 
as easily have felt it her pressing duty to send for 
Boyne. She found herself desolate of all principle. 
No one with any principle could have stolen Lady Roy- 
don's jewels as she had done, and no one who was not 
a fool would have lost her temper and earned her 
discharge from the Ministry when only the stony- 
hearted streets lay outside. And now, to crown it all, 
and having learnt nothing from the stringent lessons 
of life, she was up to her neck in a really serious affair. 
She might even be dallying with the chances of impris- 
onment, for if she knew anything at all she knew that 
Ambrose Boyne had a full and ample conceit of him- 
self. If you bluffed Ambrose Boyne and were de- 
tected he would be a very nasty enemy to tackle. 

The sea lay glorious and shiny below her as she 
followed the path back towards the house, and she told 
herself that Ireland was the home of martyrs, but they 
had sufficient faith to carry them through with the fir- 
ing party and the convicts* cell. They didn't catch it 
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like an attack of measles. She had no right to the 
traditional attitude, no heritage that demanded a halter 
or a rifle, and she was without the secret wine of in- 
spiration. In the end she concluded that she must be 
a dramatic lunatic whose sense of drama was so ab- 
normally developed that with the smallest encourage- 
ment she rushed to the centre of the stage and atti- 
tudinized. 

" And the worst of it all is, that I feel these wild 
winds in my hair, and then they blow on, and I am left, 
an untidy fool, longing for a comb and a powder- 
puff to make myself presentable for polite society." 

When she went back into the house she found Katsey 
in a black mood. The awfulness of approaching death 
touched both Mrs. Casey and Mary Kate with a gloom 
that affected Sylvia and acted upon her like heavy 
brooding clouds. 

The German cadet was still alive, but had passed 
beyond all power of recognition. He neither saw nor 
spoke, and his laboured breathing alone told that life 
was not extinct. 

" I wish he would get it over," Sylvia said to herself 
as she looked out into the luminous brown twilight of 
the evening, but Katsey had told her that at the dawn 
the end would come, and not before ; and she repeated 
that her heart was scalded for the creature, as it was 
little welcome he'd be getting in Purgatory. 

" Maybe he has fearful crimes upon him, and it's 
getting the Priest we ought to be after." 
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All the arrangements for the burial of Von Ruden- 
dorf had been made By Katsey, who had seen Patrick 
Martin and Clancy, the earth stopper, and now there 
was nothing more to do but wait until the moment 
when the sundering of soul from flesh would take place. 
Life seemed always accompanied by these interrup- 
tions, and dragged its materialism most forcibly for- 
ward, up to the spacious regions of death itself, with 
its grim cynical power to recall the living to the facts of 
life. 

There was the necessity for digging a grave, and 
that was to be done after sundown by Patrick Martin 
and Clancy, and the spot chosen was at the end of the 
beech hedge in the garden. 

When dark had fallen, and the quiet swish of the 
sea alone broke the silence, Sylvia opened the garden 
gate in the wall once more, and stood sentry, while 
the two men who were carrying spades went inside. 
She was well aware that her nerves were in a state of 
intense riot, and she started at the smallest sound. 

The hour, though early, was dark and full of mys- 
tery, and the big trees towered up over her head, black 
against a black starless sky. She could picture the bent 
figures of the men turning the soft yielding earth with 
their spades, their very silence increasing the eerie 
touch of mourn fulness surrounding their toil. They 
had not spoken to her as they passed, but only pulled 
at the brim of a hat in token of recognition. The 
whole thing was like a dream of huge proportion. 
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dwarfing the daily life of an everyday world. Sylvia 
felt very lonely and forsaken of all, even of one part 
of her Qwn self who had turned traitor fo her just when 
most sorely needed, and she could find no support any- 
where. 

Her own common sense reproached her, after the 
manner of a stern judge, and her innate love of adven- 
ture dwindled and perished. She loved adventure cer- 
tainly, but not this kind of thing which included a 
loaded heslrt and wet skirts. 

After waiting a little longer she felt she must see 
whether the two men were through with their job, and 
she laid her hand on the latch of the gate. As she did 
so she heard slow, heavy footsteps on the gravel com- 
ing from behind her, and changing her mind rapidly 
she inserted the key in the lock and turned it violently. 

" Good evening, Mam," said the voice of Head Con- 
stable Gallagher. 

Sylvia did not turn, but her wrists felt weak and 
limp. 

" Is that you, Head Constable ? " she asked in a 
gay, cheerful voice. " I believe I have hampered the 
lock. Could you get the key out for me ? *' 

She worked at it, straining the rusty key until she 
felt it break. 

Now at any rate Gallagher would' have to climb 
the wall, and the grave-digging party would have time 
to escape by the further side. She saw nothing clearly 
at the moment, and having achieved this much she 
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stepped back to permit Constable Gallagher to take 
her place. 

As she watched his bent shoulders she wondered 
whether, had it been possible to dispose of him, she 
would not have killed him there and then and so ended 
any further complications. 

" The lock is broke," he said in a sullen voice ; " who- 
ever has it broke. May I ask, Mam, if you will now 
return with me to the house, as I have a search war- 
rant in my pocket." 

Sylvia looked up once again at the bare trees above 
her, and felt her heart contract. Even if the situation 
had its ludicrous side, it had another which reminded 
her of the Gorgon's head, and she felt as though she 
were slowly turning to stone. 

" Is Mr. Boyne in the house? " she asked in a cold 
little voice which conveyed her disapproval of arbitrary 
measures. 

« 

" He is not," replied Gallagher. " He is beyond in 
Tralee." 

" Who are these people ? " she demanded again, as 
with knees that were far from steady she took the path 
that led direct to Ballinadree. 

"A couple or so of the force," said Gallagher 
tersely, and then he gave some instructions to the men 
in a lowered voice. Sylvia heard that the front and 
back entrances were to b^ watched, and men with car- 
bines placed at intervals around the approaches to the 
house. 
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"I thought you had searched this morning/' she 
remarked, flinging the question lightly towards the 
big man who walked at her side. " Do you really want 
to do it all over again?" 

" I have me order." Gallagher was menacingly 
quiet of speech, and Sylvia hastened her footsteps. 

What was she to do now? What was she to do 
now ? The question rang in her brain like a clatter of 
a train rushing through the night, and search as she 
could she found no answer. 

Gallagher was also thinking, and he wondered 
whether this " suspicious party " was likely to ask to 
see the search warrant, for he was only too well aware 
that he had none, and was acting like all truly success- 
ful men on the conviction of instinct. He was positive 
that the German naval cadet was hidden in the room 
whither he had not been able to persuade Boyne to pen- 
etrate, and he was further certain that Sylvia had not 
been out at that hour for an innocent promenade for 
the good of her health. 

Boyne was not an able master of bluff, and therefore 
did not quickly recognize the quality in others, but 
Gallagher had learnt life in a very different school, 
and he had his own way of reading to sure conclusioms. 
When the light from the door streamed over Sylvia's 
strained white face, he was rewarded for having taken 
the initiative, and' he said in the depth of his heart that 
it " took a good few to fool him." 

Up to the moment when she actually stood in the 
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square hall Sylvia was helplessly and recklessly uncer- 
tain of what line she would adopt, and when Katsey 
came out to her with a voluble string of exclamations 
on her lips, she knew that a decision must be made in- 
stantly. 

The world seemed an airless suffocating place, domi- 
nated by Head Constable Gallagher. 

With a lifted head and a defiant eye she turned to 
Katsey. 

"Mrs. Casey," she said in slow, careful tones, 
** Head Constable Gallagher has come here with a 
search warrant; there is only one room in the house 
which he has not already searched, and I want to tell 
you — and him — that inside that door,'* she pointed 
to the room behind the dining-room, " I have hidden 
a dying man." 

Gallagher made a curious sound in his throat. 

" Mrs. Casey knows nothing about it/* went on 
Sylvia, saying the words on Katsey's lips. - " The man 
came late last night when all the household were asleep 
and I brought him there." She looked steadily into 
the inky black eyes that watched her with an expres- 
sionless regard. " He was dying, and I could do no 
less," her voice broke a little on the words, for she 
was feeling very tired and weary. 

" Glory be to God and all the Saints," said Katsey. 

" I expect he is dead now, and you can go and see," 
Sylvia added, and she drew away and leaned on the 
banisters. 
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" I don't know how such things strike you, Con- 
stable Gallagher, but when it is possible I believe in 
letting people die in peace." 

Gallagher put his whistle to his lips, and waited for a 
moment. 

" Have you the key ? " he asked shortly, " or must 
I needs go break the door ? " 

Katsey gave a long despairing cry. 

" Oh ! God ! " she said. " May you rq)ent this 
night's work when there'll be none to aid you, Gal- 
lagher, for it's your promotion youVe after. You 
to be vexing Miss Tracy who'd have taken in the devil 
himself, were he in such tribulation." 

** I have me orders, Mrs. Casey." 

"And here is the key," said Sylvia. "You are 
quite clear that I alone am responsible? " 

" That is for the sworn evidence." Gallagher took 
the key. "Anything you may have to say will be 
taken on oath." He turned to the men, who filed 
slowly into the hall. 

"The prisoner is within in the room," he said, a 
ring of triumph in his voice, which was the first human' 
sign he had permitted himself. " I will now open 
the door and place him under arrest. Should he show 
fight it's as well to be prepared." 

The men closed up behind him, and opening the door 
with a swift push of his arm, Gallagher entered. 

After a pause which seemed interminable, Sylvia 
heard a voice speaking in a high Cork accent. The 
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remark was made by a young policeman with sandy 
hair and a freckled face. 

" Begod, Head, he have you tricked after all. It's 
dead he is/' 

Sylvia walked mechanically into the study and sat 
down by the fire. There was noise everywhere now. 
All these people were talking at once, and evidently an 
influx from the stables had reinforced the numbers. 
Through the sound of voices she could hear Katsey 
keening with a slow intolerable sound of grief, not for 
the sea cadet, but because death had crossed the thresh- 
old of Ballinadree. 

She could think of nothing consecutively, and she 
was aware that they were removing Von Rudendorf on 
a hastily constructed tressel which a farm hand had 
carried in, and which was, in fact, a door that had 
fallen off its hinges. 

Anything and everything was happening with awful 
rapidity, and she had set the inexorable machinery of 
the law in progress without any power to stay its 
course. 

She knew that she had been caught in a flagrant 
breach of a law which was supreme in its power, and 
that — here she broke off and thought of the afternoon 
when she had gone to tea and met Willie Kent. 

« 

It was awful to be alone and quite friendless in life, 
and yet many people must have suffered through some- 
thing of the same kind. " Nothing which ever hap- 
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pens to any one is as bad as what has already happened 
to some one else," she said to herself in a bewildered 
twist of thought; she did not kfiow exactly why or 
how it was so, but it comforted her to think that others 
had been along the same path. 

If only Katsey would stop making that abominable 
noise. If only she had not stayed up that extra half- 
hour the night before. If only — was it always like 
that, and was cruelty to begin and end with ** if only "? 

Constable Gallagher broke in upon her fancies, and 
stood in the doorway. 

" I am leaving a guard on this house," he said, with 
his eternal suggestion of limitless menace. 

** Thank you." Sylvia woke up. "Do you expect 
that any other German sailors are still about ? I ought 
to feel very safe under police protection." 

" It is not just that way," he replied. " For 'tis 
under arrest that you are." 



CHAPTER XV 

SYLVIA ate her breakfast, conscious that one of 
the patrol of police was standing outside the win- 
dow. 

She had not the smallest idea what would next befall 
her, or at what hour she might actually be conveyed to 
Tralee jail. To be imprisoned in Ireland was totally 
diflerfent to facing the same ordeal in England, and 
there was something whimsical about the circumstances 
in spite of inward alarms. 

Katsey warned her that Ambrose Boyne was on 
the way. The police identified the missing German 
officer, and he was now lying in the potting shed. 
" For," said Mrs. Casey, " them villains have no re- 
spect for man nor master, dead nor living." 

Sylvia felt all the weight of Katsey's cold fears for 
her. It was quite true that Ambrose Boyne would 
be anything but a pleasant adversary, and there was 
no hope left that she could possibly smooth him into a 
better mood. Tiny wheels within wheels all turned 
and pushed the balance against her, for there was 
enmity between Boyne and Gallagher; and now Gal- 
lagher had undeniably scored a heavy point, thanks to 
her. 

She could not run away, because there was nowhere 
to run to, and though wShe now had a little money it 

was not by any means sufficient to take her to London. 

204 
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Even if she tried to escape she was certain to be caught, 
and not one of the acquaintances she had made would 
have offered her shelter. Her conduct had been too 
suspicious, and she would be shunned and shrunk from, 
as a woman who was mixed up in a German intrigue; 

It was a moment for steady, concentrated thought, 
and Sylvia was still hopelessly incapable of thinking 
steadily. Her nerves and her ideas jumped in unison, 
and she saw herself caught in the meshes of a net which 
bade fair to strangle her. And then, with the sudden- 
ness of inspiration, the idea came to her to get into 
touch with Willie Kent. 

Willie was M. P. for the constituency, and still held 
his power. She had discovered, that in a patronizing 
fashion, and with no very wide generosity of feeling, 
the people who counted in the higher social spheres 
thought well of him. They were surprised to find that 
he had sound principles and had made recruiting 
speeches through the country. Among the lower 
strata Willie was loved for himself, and though he was 
suspected of sympathies alien to their own and favour- 
ing conscription, they were faithful to him more as a 
man than as a leader who pointed towards a goal they 
desired. He had fought many battles for them in the 
past, had himself been imprisoned twice in his career, 
and he had never gone back on a friend, a pledge, or a 
principle. Sylvia went to the writing-table and took 
up a block of telegraph forms. It was the wildest 
of forlorn hopes, without doubt, and yet it was the only 
one which offered. 
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She realized that to send a telegram to him in her 
own name would probably mean that it would be 
stopped at the start, and to send one at all from Castle 
Shane was useless waste of time. Dan, the bread boy, 
had not yet plucked up courage to return to Tralee, 
and he was to call for " errands " on his way. He 
could be trusted to take the message, and thus its jour- 
ney might prosper. 

With a sudden recovery of her natural dash and 
fearlessness she wrote the address, W. Kent, House of 
Commons, Westminster, and under it in carefully 
printed lettering, ** Please come at once. Miss Tracy 
in grave difficulties. Ambrose Boyne.'' The signa- 
ture would inform Willie Kent that it was a police 
matter, and as Willie was, as Katsey would put it, 
"heading for Kerry," it might accelerate his move- 
ments. She folded the paper and wandered to thje 
kitchen; the place was quiet, and the man on guard 
at the back of the house was talking to Clancy, the 
earth stopper, telling him the whole of the dramatic 
episode. Clancy was a great gaunt man, with a long 
shaven face and a small mouth eternally screwed up 
into a round circle. His eyes were mild and dreamy, 
and he wore a black felt hat like the hat of a Christian 
brother, which gave him a clerical appearance. He 
often appeared astray in his wits, and at that moment 
he seemed more vague and dim of understanding than 
usual. Sylvia called Mrs. Casey out of the larder, and 
gave her the folded paper with quick instructions. 

" To be landed in the town of Tralee," Katsey said^ 
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adding her usual comprehensive nod. " And himself 
to march as bold as brass up the post office and pay 
down the money.*' 

The bread cart, drawn by a scraggy grey horse in 
poor condition, came bumping in over the ruts of the 
back entrance, and Dan, a black-haired youth with a 
pale spook-like face, slid off the shaft which was his 
driver's seat, as the original erection at the top of the 
box-like conveyance had long since come to bits. Kat- 
sey called to him with a scream which rivalled the pea- 
cock stalking in the chicken run among the lesser fowl, 
and upbraided him for a whole catalogue of crimes, 
concluding with the selling of stale bread. ** But 'tis 
yourself will bring it back, and break your own teeth 
on it," she said. " Come inside here till I hand the 
loaf back to you, and if that is sustenance, it's the queer 
dinner you're inviting us to ate." She pulled Dan in- 
side the door, and a few minutes later he emerged, car- 
rying the loaf ruefully in his hands. 

Without haste he climbed on to the shaft and chir- 
ruped loudly to the grey, who went forward at a steady 
plod, and thus Sylvia saw her one hope start off upon 
its perilous journey. The sight of Clancy's face of 
childlike wonder as he listened to the policeman's talk 
reassured her. She felt that intrigue was a fine art 
among these most unlikely looking people, and that 
even Dan, for all his tender years, would probably be 
able to carry through his mission without making the 
smallest mistake. Not for nothing had they held their 
own faith and continued their own hidden warfare 
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through generations, until it was more than second na- 
ture to circiunvent the heavy machinery of law and 
order. 

Her reflections came to a sudden termination, as she 
heard the sound of a light trap driving up to the front 
of the house, and returning to the hall saw Ambrose 
Boyne, accompanied by the head constable, dismount 
from the dog-cart. 

He must, have passed Dan just below the gate, Sylvia 
thought, and it gave her coldness a kind of glow to 
think that her telegram had escaped any chance of de- 
tection so far. She decided to let Ambrose wait, and 
flitted up the staircase and sat on the edge of her bed, 
thinking hard. 

She felt an unmistakable heaviness about the region 
of her heart. In all truth she was really frightened, 
and she did not draw any particular comfort from the 
fact that she herself was morally blameless. 

After a little she responded to Katsey's announce- 
ment that " Them two thieves were below, the one as 
black as the other," and putting on her hat went down 
to the study. 

" I feel better with a hat on my head," she said to 
cheer herself, " it makes me more real." 

Ambrose Bo)me was standing in front of the fire 
and Gallagher by the door when she entered the room ; 
and for a moment she stood quite still. Boyne re- 
garded her with a look which had only one possible 
construction, and his usual lightness had vanished. 

" I am here," he said with a dry cough, " on a highly 
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unpleasant duty. Miss Tracy. Head Constable Gal- 
lagher has made his statement, the facts of which — 
and probably much more — are known to you." Syl- 
via sat down and clasped her hands on her knees. 

" But there is no need to stand, is there, Mr. 
Boyne?" 

He ignored her suggestion and spoke to Gallagher, 
who made a monotonous report of facts. 

" Much of the evidence is still to be produced," said 
Boyne. " But when I consider the deliberation with 
which you screened the truth from me yesterday, and 
denied all knowledge of the circumstances, combined 
with the ability which you have shown in conducting 
this most suspicious affair, I have only one course open 
to me." 

" What do you believe of me ? " asked Sylvia. 

Ambrose coloured hotly under his fair skin. 

" I think you are a traitor to your country under cir- 
cumstances of the most unpleasant significance." He 
spoke in a louder voice. " We have to deal with trea- 
son in almost every known form, and I have dealt with 
it. But to find a woman of your class and education 
deliberately assisting enemy forces is, I admit, more 
than I could have suspected." His eyes lighted with 
anger. " How far you are involved in some very 
much wider scheme remains to be shown, and will be 
proved when the case comes up to assizes." 

" Assizes ! " echoed Sylvia. She felt the remark 
ridiculously futile, but it was the only thing she could 
say. 
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Boyne faced her furiously again. " May I ask your 
nationality," he said abruptly. 

" English," she replied. It was a relief to be able 
to say something that did not require endless explana- 
tions to prove her point or inform him of what she 
really meant. 

" How long did you kno\v the German naval lieuten- 
ant?" 

" I didn't know him," she said eagerly. " I never 
set eyes on him until he* got up to the window, and I 
found him there, dying." 

" Then any chance of your being able to prove that 
you took this line of action out of either friendship 
or some romantic reason is out of the question. I 
warn you, that in admitting this, you have strength- 
ened the case for the Crown." 

Sylvia hardly heeded him, and he talked on in the 
same cold angry voice, Gallagher breaking in with re- 
marks which sounded like the responses to a long lit- 
any. She knew that her chance either to reply or con- 
vince was non-existent. They were proving that she 
was in league with five or six suspects of the extreme 
Sinn Fein faction, and that it was highly dangerous to 
leave her in a house which commanded the whole sweep 
of Ballinadree Bay. 

In conclusion Boyne told her that until he received 
instructions from Dublin Castle he would, out of con- 
sideration for Sir Jasper Roydon, not take her directly 
to Mr. Starkey, the magistrate, and then to the jail, 
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but that he would come himself the following day 
and bring her with him. 

" I can't help being most frightfully upset about it," 
he said, softening a little as their interview came to its 
conclusion. 

" The man was dying — and he was so young,'* Syl- 
via repeated, for it was all she had to say. " Of course 
I see that it is hopeless to try and explain. But I 
suppose I shall be cleared somehow." She felt ut- 
terly dejected. "When am I to be taken away to 
Tralee?" 

Head Constable Gallagher gave a warning cough. 

" We wouldn't like to have the countryside aroused," 
he remarked; Ambrose looked at him irritably. He 
felt that Gallagher was exceeding his limitations. 

*' Don't distress yourself," he said to Sylvia with 
more kindness than he had shown. " I will come my- 
self for you early tomorrow afternoon. Until then, 
you will be under strict supervision." He paused and 
blinlced his light eyelashes. " It won't really be un- 
comfortable. The men are very easy to deal with, 
if you don't try to communicate with friends outside, 
or escape. If you do," he warned her, " the question 
will grow serious, and they have orders to bring you in 
under escort without waiting for further instructions." 

She shook her head. " I have no friends outside," 
she said slowly. 

Ambrose Boync gave an impatient jerk of his shoul- 
ders. He was angry with her once more. 
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" There is unquestionable evidence of complicity," 
he remarked. " However, this is not my affair at pres- 
ent," and then he felt the room followed by Head 
Constable Gallagher. 

In going he left behind him a bleak sense of power. 
He was so strong in the might of his authority, and it 
was as though she had awakened unexpectedly to the 
awful realities of a very material day of judgment. 
Her motive shrank away and hid itself, so that even 
she could hardly tell what it had been at the time when 
it towered over her and appeared a shining thing 
adorned with wings. The world was no place in which 
to make these mad fights for the half -comprehended 
sight of a face divine, and Sylvia herself could only 
admit that to declare war against the accredited forces 
was a rash adventure, unless you had all the martyr's 
rage close held in the depths of the heart. 

She loved Ballinadree, and now she was to leave it, 
not for London, but for a small stuffy cell where she 
would await her farcical trial, and all the astonishing 
solemnity of the result of one impetuous act. 

Once, long ago, the grounds had been patrolled by 
police, when Matthew Lynch had gone in danger of 
his life during the bad times, but it. was then looked 
upon as creditable that the dark figures of the men of 
the Constabulary had stood about, armed with car- 
bines. Now, she had altered the tradition, and as a 
proved enemy to her King and country, was not being 
guarded, but being watched with unflagging vigilance. 

It was evident that they suspected her to signal from 
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a window, for at dusk one of the men came in and 
told her politely that if she opened the shutters of her 
room she would be disobeying the orders under which 
she was placed. 

" Ye' re to show no light," he said in slow melan- 
choly tones, " nor afther fall of dark are ye to penetrate 
out of the mansion." 

All through the evening she bore up without any 
outward evidence of distress, but when she tried to 
eat something, to please Katsey, her courage sank with 
a horrible suddenness, and she found her way to her 
room and lay on her bed, slow tears oozing out from 
tmder her smarting eyelids. Sylvia was at the end of 

her tether. 

........ 

The same afternoon Dominic Roydon went towards 
Westminster, as he wanted a talk with Willie Kent, 
and the best chance of finding him was in the res- 
taurant of the House of Commons at tea-time, for 
Willie like all Irishmen was a profuse tea drinker, and 
was usually surrounded by friends at that hour. 

When Dominic had traversed the long scenic corri- 
dors and gone down the staircase to the room facing 
the terrace, he found Kent sitting with his elbows 
planted well in the middle of a table, holding forth to 
two or three companions. He was explaining to them 
that conquest never meant loss of Nationality, and that 
on the contrary it produced the reverse effect. Ac- 
cording to his view conquest of land was purely m}^h- 
ical and based upon a fallacy, since every race who had 
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suffered from defeat and subsequently came under the 
rule of a conqueror, immediately became the inheri- 
tors of a cause. " To fight for liberty is a fine thing," 
he said, " but so long as it is an abstract, or something 
which combined with commercial inducements makes 
cause for war you do not arrive at the dimmest notion 
of the passion behind a fight to win free. Peace and 
contentment are good things, mind you, but you can- 
not suffocate or slay any nation by putting in a gar- 
rison or calling it by another name." 

Dominic limped up and sat down in a vacant chair. 

"Of all the determined orators God ever made, Wil- 
lie," he said, " you are the most persistent" One of 
the men at the table glanced up at the wide tape over 
the clock, which recorded the name of the speaker who 
was up in the House, and he rose quickly. After a 
little general talk the others drifted away and Kent 
poured out his third cup of tea. 

" When you have quite finished * floating your im- 
perial mind on tea,' Willie," quoted Dominic, " I want 
to know when you are going to Kerry, and if you will 
try and see my cousin, Sylvia Tracy ? " 

Kent pulled at his tawny beard and looked at Dom- 
inic. "Are you trying a rise, Dominic? Well, I'll 
not disguise the fact that I have every intention of go- 
ing to Ballinadree. Fm a simple soul when all comes 
to all, and I've thought now and again that that girl 
had a fine spirit. She might get used to me in time, 
maybe, though I'd hardly hope for her friendship." 

" I haven't heard from her very lately." Dominic 
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looked puzzled. " After Christmas I intend to go over 
myself, but I'd very much like to hear of her sooner. 
The place is lonely." 

" So it is." Willie turned to take a telegram from 
an attendant who stood at his elbow. " Wait till I 
see if there's an answer," he added, carelessly tearing 
the yellow envelope open, and as he read it his face 
changed with violent transition to an expression of in- 
tense anxiety. He pushed the rough flimsy paper 
into Roydon's hand and looked at his watch. 

" I'm in time to catch the mail tonight," he said. 
Dominic read the message slowly. 

" Please come at once. Miss Tracy in grave difiScul* 
ties. Ambrose Boyne." 

" Boyne is the D. I. A fancy sort of a fellow whom 
I never liked. What in God's name made him think 
to send for me.'^ though I'm glad he had the sense." 

*' It looks as though " Dominic paused* 

" What can it be? If this is from the District Inspec- 
tor it may be merely a friendly hint, and have nothing 
to say to police matters." 

Willie studied it again. 

" Now, if you ask me," he said, " I'm not a likely 
person for Boyne to be sending wires to, and I'd be 
more inclined to think that it was Miss Tracy, bless 
her heart, who thought of it." 

Dominic lit a cigarette and reflected. 

" Then why should she not have sent for me ? " 

Kent's face fell, and the suggestion appeared to be 
alarming to a degree Dominic could not follow. 
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" You've hit a nasty supposition," he replied. " By 
God, you have. If it was anything simple, it's you 
she'd have called across. If this means anything at all, 
it suggests to me-that she has got into political diffi- 
culties." 

" Impossible." Dominic waved the explanation 
aside.' 

" Boyne," repeated Kent, " Boyne too. A young 
whipper-snapper letting on to be a Guardsman. And 
he to send for me." And then he struck his fist against 
an open palm. 

" I don't believe he did send it. It's a kite, Dominic, 
but the mystery is, who holds the string? " 

" I wish to Heaven I could go with you." 

" No, you can't do that." Willie shook his head. 
"I'll trace this back to the start." He lowered his 
voice a little. " The whole thing may be a plant and 
your cousin's name the bait." He folded up the tele- 
gram and put it in his pocket, smiling a beaming smile. 
" It's the grandest excuse to go over at once, and I'll 
let you hear all developments." 

"Good man," said Dominic with a cheeriness he 
was far from feeling. " But what is there that she 
could have done ? " 

" Surely to goodness, man, mightn't you have said 
the same about Eve, and she in a garden with no chance 
to damn the human race, and yet she did. Perhaps 
Miss Tracy took a bite of an apple to pass the time 
away." 

" I'd Uke to be sure what sort of apple it is." 
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*' Have patience ; tomorrow at 3.30 I arrive in the 
town of Tralee," said Kent as they both rose to their 
feet, " and if I want you, TU send for you. Boyne," 
he added, " Boyne, what hand is he taking is what 
beats me. He's always tethered to the petticoats of 
Lady Shanonmorne, and I don't believe he sent me this 
wire — no, I don't believe it." 

They walked out together, and Dominic thought 
suddenly of a small item. " I must give you some 
money in case she may want to come across — yet if 
she wanted to come there should be nothing to stop 
her. It is hopeless to feel about after vague clues. 
The whole thing is the most perplexing business." 

Willie Kent put his hand on Dominic's shoulders. 
*' I'll unravel it," he said reassuringly ; '* at my time of 
life it isn't every day a man gets a chance to be a 
knight-errant" 



CHAPTER XVI 

BOYNE was well aware that it was necessary to 
keep the story of Sylvia Tracy's connection with 
the shipwrecked German as quiet as possible for the 
time being. Later on it would have to be an open 
secret to the county, but to strike and stir popular im- 
agination up to a pitch when the miserable business 
would assume Homeric properties of fight and chase 
was entirely undesirable. 

Sylvia would be the heroine of ballads which it 
would be actionable to sing in the streets, and the sa- 
vour of fame would hang around her. Her accom- 
plices would gain the same contradictory, defiant glory 
out of the affair, but Ambrose Boyne valued these 
cheers at their selling price. He had a placid sense of 
eventual conditions and he was determined to avoid 
any chance of dramatic effect. If you could suppress 
histrionics at the right moment, it was well on the cards 
that there would be very little trouble anywhere. 

He regarded Sylvia as the most contemptible and 
base of traitors. She had not even the excuse of the 
Sinn Feiners; she was English and the war was her 
country's war to the very heart of it. He did not be- 
lieve that she had a single honest conviction, and he 
was sure that her motive was mean and mercenary. 

She might have been influenced by vanity, and a 

natural tendency to prefer a treacherous and circuitous 
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path, but she had traded on Sir Jasper Roydon*s name 
and standing to eat into the very heart of Boyne's full 
confidence, and she had bluffed him completely. If 
she was counting now upon a cheering crowd to see 
her taken to jail, he would permit her no such satisfac- 
tion, and he got into his dog-cart with one policeman 
at the back, and set out for Ballinadree. Women were 
coming gradually into the Sinn Fein movement, to an 
extent which he condemned with all his heart. It was 
always difficult to fight a woman ; and when she had a 
small face and large blue eyes it invariably made the 
man who had to tackle the combat appear a heartless 
monster. She looked so different from what she 
really was; that was the sorest perplexity of all, and 
yet she had contrived to make some effort to save this 
wrecked naval cadet, with a defiant audacity that left 
Boyne speechless with anger. She thought as poorly 
as all that of Constabulary methods. Well, let her 
learn better. High treason was no child's play, and 
he was convinced to the very depth of his belief that 
Sylvia was involved in the ramifications of a conspir- 
acy which might quite possibly deal with a mad chance 
of invasion; As he drove along the dark road, be- 
tween the unending stretches of bog and heather, he 
felt that a law which shrank from the extreme penalty 
where women were concerned was a futile law based 
upon a theory that women were the tools of men. 
Sylvia Tracy was no tool, she was an organizer, and 
she had succeeded in screening the men who had helped 
her to succour Von Rudendorf. 
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When he got to the gates of Ballinadree he saw fresh 
wheel marks on the gravel, and the man on guard at 
the gate told him that Mr. Kent, the Member of Par- 
liament, had '* gone above to the great house." 

"Kent," said Ambrose Boyne, pulling up sharply. 
** What authority did he give ? He has no more right 
to pass than another."' 

" Sure and it was your own telegram he showed to 
me," replied the policeman. " And as there was great 
urgency I bade him go by." 

Boyne swore furiously, but there was no use wasting 
time and already the darkness was sufficiently complete 
for him to take Sylvia back with him without a chance 
of her being recognized. A faked telegram had been 
added to the list of evidence and it made another link 
in the ugly chain. 

When he reached the entrance to the house he threw 
the reins to the policeman and walked into the porch. 
He was in no mood to bandy words with Katsey Casey, 
nor did she show any sign of wishing to talk to him. 

" You'll be for the assizes as a witness," he said 
tersely. 

" You're all of a piece," she retorted, '* one sack one 
sample. Your father was a man, Ambrose Boyne, 
even when he was drunk, but you're no man." 

She flung open the door of the study and called to 
Sylvia. 

"Here's the hanging judge himself, Willie Kent! 
Tis as likely as not he have the rope ready in his 
pocket." 
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Thus announced, Ambrose Boyne walked into the 
warmth of the firelit room, where he found Willie Kent 
sitting alone by the blaze. 

*' Hullo, Boyne," he said in his deep musical voice. 
'* Miss Tracy has gone upstairs. I wanted to see you 
first myself. It looks a bad business." 

Ambrose sat down and watched Willie Kent's com- 
posed face. He rather expected that Kent would have 
fought him and was slightly disarmed by his evident 
appreciation of the facts. 

" What the devil is the meaning of some telegram 
sent in my name ? " he asked irritably. " It's a most 
outrageous thing to do." 

Kent fumbled in his pocket and produced the paper. 

" I was having tea with Dominic Roydon when it 
came," he said, " and it brought me here by last night's 
mail-boat." 

Boyne gave a snort of indignation. " I'll keep it," 
he remarked. 

" Do so," said Kent, lighting a cigar and handing his 
case to Boyne. " The situation is one of the utmost 
difficulty and delicacy — for you." 

" For mef " Ambrose replied. " There we differ, 
Kent. I fail to see what difficulty I am placed in. It 
is very unpleasant, but the honest discharge of a man's 
duty is often most difficult." 

Kent clasped his hands behind his head, the light of 
the burning logs falling on his face and making him 
look more than usually dignified and picturesque. At 
the other side of the fire Ambrose Boyne sat in a rigid 
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position, smart and well-finished, with a touch of boy- 
ishness in the very self-consciousness of his own ap- 
pearance. 

" The way of it is this," said Kent reflectively ; " the 
case will go to the assizes and if it is tried here no jury 
will convict Miss Tracy for — shall we call it — ro- 
mantic reasons. A counsel worth a halfpenny stamp 
could build a reputation on such a case that would 
bring him eventually to a peerage. I think there would 
be no conviction even were the facts such as you believe 
them to be." 

Ambrose Boyne broke in hotly, and told Kent that 
he was well aware of the facts of the case. 

"Aye so," said Kent. "Tell me, Boyne, did you 
ever act on impulse yourself, or did you ever hear tell 
of any one who did ? " 

"I don't know what youVe driving at," Ambrose 
said sharply. 

"No, you do not, but Fm telling you. Suppose you 
jail Miss Tracy, who is as you know Sir Jasper Roy- 
don's niece, and further I may tell you, Sir Jasper is 
just about to change his name and become a peer — 
you put up all the scaffolding for one of the most sen- 
sational cases of modem times." 

Ambrose nodded, he had thought of that, certainly. 

" Could you prove that she was in touch with the 
suspected names in the district, and that she had held 
communication with the Germans, it would not matter 
how many foes you made for yourself in high places. 
But this you will never do." 
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" I don't care a curse for public opinion," said 
Boyne. 

** Miss Tracy knows no more of the Sinn Fein than 
the man in the moon," Kent laughed. " The trouble 
I had to teach her not to call it ^ Shine Fine ' was tre- 
mendous." His eyes grew gentle at some drifting 
memory. 

" From herself I have had the whole story, and she 
explained to me how she took compassion on the boy 
and brought him in, and sure enough he died just as 
Gallagher was about to make^the arrest." Kent leaned 
forward and spoke earnestly. " She had never come 
very close to death before and it affected her deeply. 
Mind you, Boyne, it is when you are face to face with 
all that is happening out in France, every day, that 
you understand these feelings. I did a year of the war, 
as you know, and I speak with some understanding. 
The lad was young, and so were a score or more of 
lads she herself had known, who will never return, and 
she told me that she forgot all else but that." 

He paused for a moment and Ambrose Boyne said 
nothing. 

*' He asked her to have his body put somewhere in 
quiet earth, and he asked her to tell his mother and so 
spare her the anguish of long suspense. Miss Tracy 
pledged him her word and she determined to carry out 
her pledge." 

" Why in the name of God couldn't she say all that 
tome?" 

" Because she saw that to do so would be to place 
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you in an impossible position. Is that the act of a 
deep conspirator? Why, a child reared up in these 
parts would have known better, and she got help so as 
to have the body carried out after dark and committed 
to the earth, for the man was passing on very quickly. 
She will not tell me the names of the men who lent a 
hand, and in any case they were not in any way con- 
nected with the story. When your Head Constable 
found her at the gate she began to realize that the 
situation was serious for her, and as she hasn't a friend 
about here she thought of me." 

Kent's eyes grew soft and he looked at the rise and 
fall of the flames. " To get her message through she 
borrowed your name, and she also felt it might hint 
at a clue for me, which in a sense it did. Now, Boyne, 
you can go on with the case if you like, but all it will 
ever do will be to prove that Miss Tracy is a roman- 
ticist and belongs to a school of poor dreamers, like 
many another. It will prove that she outwitted you, 
and that her sentiment got the pull over her common 
sense. So far you have not taken her before the mag- 
istrate, and Dublin Castle has nothing but your own 
report, which isn't worth the paper you wrote it on." 

Boyne got up and paced the room. 

" It is all preposterous," he said angrily ; " then your 
argument comes to this, that Miss Tracy harboured an 
enemy, but is no f unher involved." 

" That's it, sure enough," agreed Kent. " I am 
well aware that it is a serious charge. But then you 
must remember that Sir Jasper will pull every string in 
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London to get the matter stopped, and as it is well in 
his power to do so, I do not believe that more would 
happen than that Miss Tracy might spend a few un- 
comfortable days in jail, and you would get a notifica- 
tion from Dublin to let her go free. She is just as 
likely as not to hunger strike." ' 

Boyne was wavering obviously, and he stood lean- 
ing his back against the mantelpiece. 

" I admit the force of your statements," he said bit- 
terly. " The chances are, as you say, quite in favour 
of her getting off scot free. It is a sickening business 
from start to finish." He paced the room again. " I 
have no intention of making a bloody fool of myself 
by carting her off to jail and then getting a warrant 
for her release. She played a low down trick on me, 
whatever her motive may have been." He looked at 
Kent steadily. " I don't know how you feel about it, 
Kent, but I will say one thing to you, and that is that 
if she fooled one man for a whim as cleverly as she 
bluffed me I'd walk wide of the lady. She appears to 
have sufficient influence over you to make you come 
to her when she starts drying her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief, but she's double. No honest woman could 
have played a game like that. Where did she learn the 
trick? Not in one evening or one rehearsal, and not 
in Ballinadree. It's nothing to me what she did be- 
fore this, but if you are going to start cavorting around 
when she wags a finger, I'd make a bit more sure of 
the sort pi woman I set out to champion." 

Kent sat up and his eyes contracted into hardness. 
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" Equally, Boyne, when I want your advice about 
my friends Til come to you for it. Until then Til 
•thank you to keep your opinions to yourself." 

*' ril chuck in my hand/' said Ambrose savagely. 
*' I'm not going to give myself the pleasure of driving 
Miss Tracy to the one place where she certainly ought 
to be, in my mind. But she won't stay here. She is 
under definite suspicion, and Gallagher has very good 
reason to think that she should be watched." He 
looked at the watch on his wrist. " So far as the 
patrol is concerned I'll have the men taken off duty and 
I'll send my trap to the barracks to wait for me. You 
can take her away between now and six o'clock and 
I'll walk to Castle Shane. If you aren't gone when I 
return I'll arrest her, and let the authorities see the 
farce through." He stood in the centre of the room, 
all his scorn and anger burning vividly in his light eyes. 

" By God, I wish you luck with your journey and 
your luggage, Kent. It's up to you to square the 
Castle crowd. I have nothing to do with that, mind 
you." 

" Not a thing," agreed Kent ; " all that is my trouble, 
Boyne. You left her at my request to talk to me, as 
1 am known hereabouts, and am also a friend of Sir 
Jasper Roydon's, and if I choose to abduct the prisoner 
it's hell and judgment for me. Let it be so, Tm quite 
used to both, though I have an idea that it won't be 
either." 

Boyne turned and without another word he walked 
out of the door and Kent heard him shouting his orders 
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to the policeman on guard. He got up from his chair 
and threw the end of his cigar into the grate, and then 
he walked into the hall and whistled softly. 

" What has happened ? '' Sylvia leaned over the 
banisters. 

" Come along with you," said Kent ; " it's not what 
has happened, but what is to happen. I'm eloping with 
you, Miss Tracy, and we've got no more than ten min- 
utes to do it in." He called Katsey and told her to 
send his jarvey down the road and that he would meet 
him at the Pike. 

" Glory be to God, what is it you're to be doing? " 
she asked. 

" I'm running away," said Kent, stretching out his 
broad chest. " 'Tis a great thing to be running away 
when you have a suitable comrade for the journey. 
Wish me luck, Katsey Casey." 

*' Is it to the altar you're running? " asked Katsey 
with a scream of laughter. " Sure, Willie Kent, you 
do beat the band." 

A few minutes later Sylvia was running down what 
was called the back avenue, a grass-grown track lead- 
ing to a side gate on to the main road; and she ran 
hand in hand with Willie Kent. They said nothing, 
because Willie wasn't used to running and Sylvia had 
a queer choking ifeeling in her throat. 

She was leaving Ballinadree, never pei*haps to return 
any more. The shadowy company of the departed 
Lynches seemed to be around her. They too had gone, 
though probably in a more conventional way, and not 
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hand in hand with a large Member of Parliament who 
wore a red beard and wasn*t an expert sprinter. But 
they had known the anguish of good-bye, and the rend- 
ing and Rearing of inevitable exodus from a place most 
deeply and truly dear. She loved every stone of the 
house, every sod of the groimd, and her tears fell hot 
and thick, blinding her eyes as she ran ridiculously, 
beside the kind, protective man who had extricated her 
from her difficulties. Through the soft darkness they 
passed along over the water-logged byway, and at last 
slowed down for lack of breath. 

" Well now, but it's a long while since I hared it, 
like this," said Kent ; " it's running away with you in 
serious earnest I am, Miss Tracy." He produced a 
large handkerchief and put it in her cold hand. 

" I'm so sore at leaving Ballinadree,*' she said. " I 
don't think I could ever have come away unless by 
main force." 

" It will remain a reality," said Kent, opening the 
gate and letting her out on to the road. " Places are 
superior to people in that sense. One may return over 
and over again and find nothing different. Ballinadree 
can be the abiding home of your best memories. I was 
born in a little farm just above the house, and it means 
pretty nearly the same thing to me." He lifted her 
on to the side-car and mounted up on the further side, 
telling the jarvey to push along as he had to catch the 
night mail back to England. 

The drive was a silent one, and at last they got into 
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the train and started off on the return journey. At the 
station Willie Kent dispatched a telegram telling Dom- 
inic that he and Sylvia were arriving at Euston the 
following morning. 

Sylvia looked very weary and youthful as she lay 
back with her head against the dusty blue cushions of 
the carriage, and Willie watched her furtively from 
behind an evening paper. He was her slave, he knew, 
and his original feeling of romantic sympathy towards 
her had increased in a few hours into a wide and tender 
love for this fine, elegant being from a world which 
had never been his own and towards which he had felt 
only a kindly contempt. But now her world was treat- 
ing her hideously badly, and she was in a sense a won- 
derful vagabond, twice as compelling because of the 
conditions which surrounded her. He thought of 
himself and the part he had played, and he thought 
that if only he had the courage to ask her then and 
there she might give him the full right to protect and 
care for her. At that thought he shook his head. 
Suppose that she did, out of sheer exhaustion, she 
might come to a day when she would blame him for 
having taken an unfair advantage. She opened her 
eyes and looked at him with a smile. 

"Will you ever forget us running down the back 
avenue in the dark?" she asked. "Oh, Mr. Kent, 
where am I going to next ? As least Tralee jail was a 
definite locality, but I haven't so much as a warder to 
take me over, once I arrive in London." 
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I've wired to Dominic," he said reassuringly ; '* it 
wiU be aU right." 

Sylvia stared through the black window of the car- 
riage into the darkness beyond. 



CHAPTER XVII 

DOMINIC was on the platform when the tram 
arrived, and had been waiting for some time. 
When he received Willie Kent's wire he was forced ta 
act by the immediate necessity for a settled plan, and 
had gone to Adrianna's house in Sloane Street the 
night before, to remind her of her former promise to 
him. It had not been easy to see Mrs. Hendred alone, 
because she was holding a small reception, chiefly com- 
posed of Anglo-Americans, and was much preoccupied. 
Adrianna was no longer lonely, and her house was 
gradually becoming a meeting-place for people who felt 
that her connection with America gave her a very defi- 
nite right to establish herself as a charming social per- 
sonality, with a tangible cause behind her. It had 
made a difference to her already, and her way of allud- 
ing to distinguished names was fast becoming a habit 
which bored Dominic desperately. 

When he had first met her she was searching for 
something to which she might give her subtle grace and 
delicate enthusiasm, and now she appeared to have 
found it somewhere in the columns of an exclusive 
society paper as it were, with a leaning towards litera- 
ture and art. Carfax brought his own friends there, 
people who were behind the scenes, and the men who* 
themselves were holding administrative jobs. A 

blending of illusion and cynicism was the dominating 
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note of the social gatherings collected by Adrianna. 
You met every one worth a newspaper paragraph at 
the house in Sloane Street, and very few who were not 
worthy of that special distinction, so Adrianna was su- 
premely content. She had foimd her metier at last, 
and one of her rewards was that she knew everything 
at least a day before it was in the Press, and could 
talk with perfect assurance about the state of mind 
of any Minister. 

She saw herself as a power, even though Dominic 
was disappointed and regarded her now and then as 
a rather flat little echo; he was also uncomfortably 
aware that she quoted him, and gave him credit for a 
number of platitudes of which he was innocent. Still 
he believed quite sincerely in Adrianna, and he went 
to her in his difliculty and asked her if she could take 
Sylvia into her house. 

" I think you'd find her invaluable as a secretary,'* 
he suggested. 

He was sitting in a little alcove with Adrianna, and 
she looked her very best in a dress of sapphire blue. 
She had lost some of her suggestion of flounce and 
flufiiness, and was moulded now upon a plainer line. 
All the intelligence which she had shown at the early 
beginnings of her life was deepened, and she appeared 
very calm and beautiful as she watched him with her 
brown eyes. 

In point of fact she was not entirely pleased at his 
suggestion, and yet She wanted to live up to the ideal 
she felt he had of her. To make an excuse, or fail 
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him, would be next to impossible, and she decided that 
if she did not like Sylvia Tracy, she would be quite able 
to deal with the situation later on. Adrianna was 
justly proud of her own success, for she had attained 
to it without having yet married Lord Carfax, though 
the fact of their engagement had been of considerable 
social value. She had her own backing now, and she 
had gained the wide security of a personal standing. 

To be " kind ** to Dominic Roydon's cousin was in 
itself a moral victory, and she wondered if she would 
really enjoy the sensation. 

Adrianna made no special secret of the fact that she 
much preferred the society of men, her claim being 
that women had a more limited horizon, and therefore 
she found them dull ; but she had never said anything 
of this to Dominic. 

" I should like to have her as a guest," she said with 
a little flutter of her hands. " You say she doesn't 
want to stay any longer in Ireland? " 

" She is not going to," said Dominic grimly. " But 
as to your suggestion that she might stay here, I don't 
think Sylvia would do that." He laughed. " Ybu 
see, Adrianna, she isn't a bit like any one else. She 
would do something definite for you, and I want you 
to put it in that way to her." He looked before him 
with his challenging gaze. " Sylvia has had a hard 
time, and there is a harder still ahead, if she cannot 
get some work at once." 

Adrianna laid her hand on his black sleeve. 

" Trust me, Dominic," she said earnestly, for he 
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never failed to carry her away with him. " I will do 
everything for her. Let it come as a real favour to 
me. I badly need some one to help me» as I am so 
fearfully rushed and busy now. To be the proud pos- 
sessor of a brilliant secretary means so much to any 
one." 

He looked at her and touched her fingers with a 
friendly gesture. 

" I hardly know what to say about her. I know 
her so well, but to you she may be quite a different per- 
son. Carfax too would say the same." 

"Let us call him," Adrianna said eagerly. "He 
must be let into the conspiracy. Bring him here, Dom- 
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She sat with lowered eyelids when he had gone and , 
looked at her satin-shod feet. If Sylvia Tracy was 
entirely dependent, it altered the situation and placed 
Adrianna in a very strong position. She was the bene- 
factress, and Sylvia took her place in the house as a 
kind of delightful and ever-present evidence of gene- 
rosity. Moreover, it pleased Adrianna to be generous, 
and there were times when the company of so many 
celebrities became a trial. One needs a nonentity now 
and again, if only to make an impressible audience. 
Adrianna termed the attitude " companionship." 

She had become quite reconciled to the idea by the 
time that Dominic reappeared with Lord Carfax, and 
Carfax's face was a curious mixture of amusement 
and dismay. 

" So Sylvia is to be thrown like a Mills bomb into 
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the house/' he said. " Fm all of a flutter, Adrianna. 
It is quite the best news I've heard for weeks. You'll 
have the most amazing secretary of any woman in 
London." He laughed and repeated the time-worn 
riddle as to whether Sylvia was a minx, and enjoyed 
it hugely. " I'm all for it," he remarked, looking 
down at Adrianna, and thinking how lucky he was, 
while she smiled up at him and reflected that it was a 
mercy some one had had the good sense to prevent the 
best tailors from being dent to France. Carfax was 
so wonder ftdly well dressed, that to look at him was 
an education for any one who was ignorant of how 
clothes should be worn. 

" I will try and make her happy," Adrianna re- 
marked in her dreamy, gliding tones. " Was she 
bored to death in the bogs of Kerry? By the way, 
neither of you two have ever told me what she looks 
like. Is she like you, Dominic?" 

*' A face like the face of a pleasant mummy, with a 
few sardonic reflections still in the back of its mind? " 
said Carfax. *' Good Lord, no, Adrianna. Sylvia is 
like a very nice-looking kitten." 

" What do you say? " Adrianna's eyes met Dom- 
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I don't know," he replied doubtfully. " She 
doesn't convey the idea of a kHten to me, certainly." 
He reflected for a minute. '* More like a small 
clenched fist, with eyes that yoi* don't forget. She 
really is very individual," he added, " and has a per- 
petual sense of humour.'^ 
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"Ah/' Adrianna arose from her seat with a slow 
appreciative smile, " then we shall certainly have one 
point in common." 

Dominic watched her go beside Lord Carfax, and 
he marvelled that any one so kind and gracious should 
be so wonderfully unaware of her own most obvious 
defect. He took people as he found them, and with 
him they were usually at their best. That was why 
Dominic was a bad person to make an arrangement, 
for he did not reckon with the fact that Adrianna as 
she was to him and Adrianna as she might be to Sylvia 
were hardly quite the same. 

He left the house a few minutes later with the tinkle 
of laughter and the buzz of talk in his ears, and neither 
was convincing. Outside his gaze met a large placard 
telling people to " Eat Less Bread," and he saw a pos- 
ter of a sailor and another of a soldier, both repeating 
the same text. Earlier in the day there had been long 
queues of weary-looking women and white-faced chil- 
dren waiting outside the dingy shops in the back streets 
of his parish, waiting for two ounces of margarine or 
a screw of tea and sugar, and the contrast was, he 
thought, sufficiently striking to do away with the need 
of posters and their eternal appeal to some sense of 
duty which would only arise at the sight of writing on 
the wall. 

He was still completely mystified as to what Sylvia 
had actually done, and he could make no sort of guess. 
In the morning he would know all the details. 

The Irish mail slid up into Euston station, and after 
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a moment Willie Kent found Dominic amid the crowd 
and brought him to the carriage where Sylvia was 
standing. 

" Dominic/' she cried in joyous tones, " I am glad 
to see you. Fve been rescued, like a film heroine, by 
Mr. Kent and I all but proposed to him on the boat 
because we were chased by a submarine, and I got 
so nervous that I wanted to do something dramatic." 

" I warn you," said Willie from behind Dominic's 
shoulder, " that if you do I'll accept you. Make a 
note of that. Miss Tracy." 

" Where am I going to ? " Sylvia said, catching 
Dominic by the arm, " and what on Nearth am I going 
to do? I've got exactly half a crown, Dominic dear, 
and no clothes. Mrs. Casey will pack them and send 
them along, but I had to wear Mr, Kent's coat on the 
boat as well as a lifebelt, and I never felt so important 
before in all my life, or nearly so large." 

They went into the restaurant of the hotel and sat 
down at a table by the fire. Dominic watched Sylvia 
with interest. She seemed to him to have altered so 
much, and her whole face was strengthened and 
changed. Sylvia had found a most definite soul during 
her stay in Kerry, and you could not gainsay her. 
There she was, take her or leave her as you would, but 
any attempt to modify her would be entirely hopeless. 
They regarded each other with interest, and Willie 
Kent watched the two strong, defiant faces, thinking 
in his own heart that he loved them both. There was 
a touch of the same impetuous chivalry in each of them 
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and the same slightly grim humour. They were mod- 
ems who owed nothing to the past and might have 
sprung into life without any reference to their pa ent- 
age, had such a miracle been possible. Sylvia was tell- 
ing Dominic of her sins and pointed out to him the fu- 
tility of a truly selfless act. It had all but landed her 
in jail and would have done so, if it had not been for 
the agency of Willie Kent. 

" That," she remarked in conclusion, " is what comes 
of being kind." 

Willie laughed. " You didn't tell me if you ran it 
as fine when you stole somebody's umbrella — was 
it?" 

To his surprise he saw her flush suddenly, and she 
shook her head. " Hush ! Don't be so stupid," she 
said. " I've never breathed a word of that to Dom- 
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After a lengthy consultation they decided that the 
matter was to be kept entirely secret, and that no one 
outside themselves was to learn the facts. 

" Leave it to me to settle with the authorities," Wil- 
lie Kent said. " And do not give the question another 
thought:" 

" But what am I going to do, and where am I go- 
ing? " Sylvia asked again. 

Dominic looked at her, and again he thought of her 
as changed. 

" Will you undertake a secretaryship ? " he asked 
tentatively. He felt suddenly doubtful as to his own 
wisdom. 
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" Will I ? rU undertake anything. But who wants 
me, Dominic? Is it you, by any happy chance? *' 

"It's a Mrs. Hendred — Adrianna Hendred. She 
is engaged to Carfax." 

Sylvia narrowed her eyes and thought, gradually 
calling back to her memory some fragments of the for- 
gotten London life. 

" I know," she said at last, " a very beautiful woman, 
isn't she ? Is she a great friend of yours, Dominic ? " 

" She is. I think you would be happy enough there. 
Of course there are drawbacks, because you may not 
like the job." 

" Do you know her, Mr. Kent? '* 

Willie bowed his head dramatically. " I have the 
privilege," he remarked. " She is as you said, a very 
beautiful lady, and as the papers say, * a popular and 
distinguished hostess.' Anyhow I know her well 
enough to call now and then," he added with some 
satisfaction. 

" Secretary to her? " Sylvia paused and pursed up 
her lips. " Do I write her letters for her, or her 
speeches — is she that sort ? No ? — Or only arrange 
the flowers and go in to dinner with the bores. What 
does a secretary do? Hang about, or flog a typewriter 
and look earnest? Dominic, Dominic," she flung out 
her hands to him, " what a profession you have selected 
for me. I'm sure I shall come to hopeless grief. Is 
the house really warm, and is she very rich, and not 
mean ? " "^ 

"The house is really warm," Dominic replied. 
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" Thank God, I can give you one reliable assurance. 
Willie, I wonder if one ever knows anything about 
women? I feel that Mrs. Hendred is the most gra- 
cious and reliable woman I know, and I can say that 
Sylvia is as clever as'Dean Swift or Voltaire or " 

" Stop, Dominic, stop ! " Sylvia broke in. " I must 
know if she still keeps a car. Has she managed that ? '' 

" Only to take out wounded soldiers," Dominic said. 
*' She never uses it herself/' 

" And has she rationed the household, and put them 
on to nut butter, for if she has '* 

" She is a vegetarian, I think," Dominic said help- 
lessly. '* Sylvia, I wish to Heaven you'd see her and 
ask her for yourself." 

" But I wouldn't ask her," said Sylvia. " I should 
purr softly and say that I felt it was so kind of her 
to take me, as I can't spell or typewrite, nor do I write 
shorthand, and I was a complete failure at the Minis- 
try, so that she really .is a good Samaritan. Is she in 
love with you, Dominic, and is this a shameless bid for 
your affections? Does she want to put you under a 
long and vague kind of obligation to her so that she can 
get you to the house on regular days ? My days out, 
you dear thing. You're such a kind, kind fool at times 
that I am bursting with feverish suspicion. I don't 
trust her an inch." 

" I said I'd bring you there in time for lunch," he re- 
plied. " Willie, did you ever deal in this sort of diplo- 
macy ? " 

" Never," said Willie. " I'm far too nervous." 
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** I shall be able to answer every single one of your 
questions the moment I have seen you and her to- 
gether/' said Sylvia. " What does she pay me? " 

" I never asked that," Dominic admitted ruefully. 
" But anyhow it is quite a secondary question/' 

" I am so devoid of value from the commercial side 
that I must have other qualities," Sylvia remarked. 
" I feel like George Eliot, who said that disinterested 
kindness was nearly impossible to find in this world." 
She swung round on her chair and looked at Willie. 
" Even you — oh, Willie Kent, as Katsey Casey calls 
you, are you disinterested? Wasn't there just a spice 
of the old, old sin of curiosity awake and alive in you 
when you came to rescue this thankless creature who 
now accuses you of being a little lower than the an- 
gels?" 

" ril admit the charge," he said. " But as to the 
reason, I will not state it precisely." 

'* To find myself met by Dominic who tells me he 
has a home and a friend and a salary and a career to 
offer to me, all because I am his cousin, does not im- 
press me quite favourably. Now you will think me 
thankless and ungrateful and yet I am not. If she is 
all you say, I shall find it out for myself, Dominic, 
and all will be wonderfully and beautifully well. By 
the way, does she mind if you laugh at her now and 
then ? Do you laugh at her, ever ? " 

" She isn't the sort of woman you could make faces 
at over the dinner-table," he said, referring to a child- 
ish trick still sacred to him and Sylvia. " Nor is she 
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the sort of woman you would want to make faces at 
behind her back/' 

" I like that/' said Sylvia. " That is the nicest 
thing you have said so far." 

" But what about your fripperies ? '* suggested Willie 
Kent. " Isn't it time for the shops to be open? " 

Sylvia decided that it was, and taking a bundle of 
notes from Dominic she went off to collect a sufficiently 
comprehensive wardrobe. 

" I wonder whether I've put both my feet into it," 
Dominic said as he stood under the arched entrance 
to Euston station. " It comes to me at times that one 
can be oddly blind about quite simple problems. I 
must admit I never viewed it in the light of a problem 
before. Still, as you know Mrs. Hendred you might 
reassure me, Willie. It is Sylvia who is so completely 
altered." He looked at his friend with questioning 
eyes. ** Doesn't she seem a little bit too vital — too 
much Sylvia — to be an entirely satisfactory secre- 
tary?" 

**Mrs. Hendred?" Kent repeated her name, and 
obviously called up a mental picture of Adrianna. 
** She is wonderfully feminine. It is her greatest at- 
traction. Miss Tracy, on the other hand, has the qual- 
ities which make her * terrible as an army with ban- 
ners ' ; other women are likely to view her as a possible 
foe. Still there is, as you say, a wide sweep of gene- 
rosity in Mrs. Hendred and maybe the makings of a 
good friendship. The weak point lies in the fact that 
all women are bom monopolists." 
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Dominic hurried away as he was due at his church, 
and it seemed to him that the church, like the world, 
was full of women. Women were everywhere and 
their preponderance depressed him in spite of himself. 
Old women, women of middle age and young women, 
all walled in with their own restrictions, and yet cap- 
able of high courage and long endurance. Before the 
war 'they had wanted everything to and for them- 
selves, and he recalled the violent articles which the 
Women's Suffrage papers had published in their noisy 
attack upon his own sex. Now they had their wish, 
and they knew that it did not give them one tithe of 
what they desired to receive. 

Among his congregation he saw Adrianna, with a 
rapt, lifted face. She looked so entirely abstracted 
from all worldly considerations that his hopes rose 
again and he assured himself that of all possible ar- 
rangements, the one he had made was certainly the 
best. Not Adrianna but Sylvia was the problem. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ADRIANNA was favourably impressed by Sylvia. 
She thought her interesting and clever. She 
was not over good-looking, but " looked nice/' and she 
immediately admitted her charm. There was nothing 
churlish about Adrianna, and she found herself glanc- 
ing at her new secretary from time to time with a sense 
of pleasurable pride. 

Sylvia had her own small bedroom at the top of the 
house, and a tiny little room leading off it which Adri- 
anna called her " office." The word pleased Sylvia 
and amused her not a little ; but the new nest in which 
her cuckoo spirit found itself had all the advantages of 
civilization. Adrianna expected her to say so, and 
it gave her a radiant sense of joy to feel that she was 
doing so much for another by merely having her there 
to answer letters, and having saved her from the utter 
and desolating social extinction of Ballinadree — Bal- 
linadree where there was no electric light and where 
you took your bath in a tin affair in front of the fire; 
where there was hardly a chance to see a daily paper, 
and where no callers ever came. What a contrast, she 
thought, as she discovered all these glaring disadvan- 
tages one by one and compared them with the softness 
and comfort of her secretary's new abode. Adrianna 

knew nothing about the Lynches, for the very sufficient 
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reason that Sylvia had never told her of them, and the 
fact that they were merely wandering ghosts would 
have impressed her unpleasantly, or she would have 
thought that she could tell the story to Sir Edward 
Bay ford, who was deeply interested in psychic research. 
She found Sylvia a most stimulating companion, and 
though she considered her flippant at times she put it 
down to a mental shallowness which marred an other- 
wise delightful character. 

Certainly in the beginning Adrianna was entirely 
ungrudging and she pushed Sylvia into the foreground 
of her parties, talked of her and described her as '* won- 
derfully rare," and grouped her with the most distin- 
guished of her guests. She could do nothing without 
Sylvia, and she thanked Dominic over and over again 
for having been the means by which she arrived at such 
a happy arrangement. To have regarded her in any 
sense in the light of a rival was out of the question for 
Adrianna Hendred. She was so firmly established and 
her throne so secure, that such a possibility would not 
ever have crossed her mind. Sylvia was her friend 
and her dependent, but any sense of dependence was 
well concealed. 

Adrianna had no special formula for her days, and 
though she always appeared very busy Sylvia discov- 
ered that her job was purely nominal. Mrs. Hen- 
dred's correspondence was entirely personal and could 
not be handed over to Sylvia ; so she arranged the flow- 
ers, issued invitations and received callers who bored 
Adrianna. 
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" I am eating my head off, Dominic," she said to him 
as he came in one day and found her in the drawing- 
room. *' I have ahnost nothing to do and Adrianna 
treats me far too well." She looked at him with her 
laughing blue eyes. " She is a dear. I m rapidly 
growing fond of her and finding her all your fancy 
painted. You were quite right, she is wonderfully 
complete. Had I met her at her own house I should 
have thought her a stupid woman, hunting celebrities, 
but to know her from within, as it were, makes one for- 
get all that. She has claws — but then so have I." 

'* I should call yours a fist," said Dominic. " Your 
procedure is * one under the jaw.' I doubt your hav- 
ing the patience to scratch." 

He walked about the room, as was his wont when he 
felt restless. "Archie is staying with me. They've 
managed to patch up his face." 

" What are you going to do about his mind ? " asked 
Sylvia. 

" That's the difficulty." Roydon shrugged his thin 
shoulders. " It is the suppression of all these feelings 
of his which is so bad. He theorizes about revolution 
to a degree which makes me feel that if he went out and 
killed some big, respectable old gentleman on the steps 
of the House of Lords, and then came back and said 
nothing at all about it, it might save him a nervous 
breakdown." 

" And you have to shepherd him through? " Sylvia/ 
turned as Adrianna came into the room. " Come and 
talk seriously to Dominic; he is advising Archie to 
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murder liord St. Carleton or one of your special 
friends, Adrianna, to relieve brain pressure." 

She went off with a little flourish of her skirts. 

Adrianna was seriously concerned about Archie. 
She was very fond of him, and regarded him as a 
younger brother. Dominic felt the warmth of her 
sympathy and watched her with appreciation. Sylvia 
seemed hard by contrast ; hard and a little cruel. The 
fathers of such as she had certainly eaten sour grapes 
and the teeth of the children were set oti edge. 

Just then he found Adrianna far easier to talk to, 
and he told her his own trouble of mind. Once, long 
ago, he remembered that Sir Jasper had had a lime tree 
cut down at Ballinadree which obstructed the view, 
and out of the soft sappy branches some ruthless per- 
son constructed a bonfire. Such a pitiful fire to watch. 
The boughs would not blaze, but only sent up thick 
blue wreaths of bitter smoke, and slowly the green 
leaves became withered and sere, never bright and gay 
in their premature autiunn. They were defaced and 
spoiled. He could not remember the sight of a single 
yellow flame playing in the destruction, but here and 
there little crawling worms of fire charred the outer 
husk and then failed and became extinguished. The 
fire took place on a bright day in early spring, and it 
. seemed to Dominic the saddest memory he had carried 
out of these years. 

" That is how it represents itself to me now," he said 
slowly, "and I cannot get the thought out of my 
mind." 
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" He will get over it when he is stronger," she said 
reassuringly. " Archie is so yoting.** 

" Do the young get over things? " 

" You are not very old yourself," she smiled at him 
with a touch of wistfulness. *' None of us are. Car- 
fax, you and I and Sylvia — we are all still in what 
the Americans call * the irresistible years,' and Archie 
must pull through just as we have managed to, and 
keep sane." 

'* I wonder what the soundest form of help is to a lad 
like him ? " Dominic said, his face troubled and anx- 
ious. " To merely point to one's own star seems arro- 
gant, yet to agree with him is impossible. The imper- 
ishable reality remains." His eyes lighted. " In spite 
of tears and lamentations it remains, fixed and stead- 
fast. He can't sleep, and night brings him nothing but 
a space of restless confusion, yet they call him healed. 
Healed," he repeated. " Good God, what a travesty 
it is to use such a word." 

" Patience," she said gently. " It may all come to 
him in a flash. You know that better than I do." 

" Know ? Ah, well, one knows so much," he re- 
plied. " The waters are very deep and very dark 
where Archie is plunged." 

'* Little Archie." Adrianna's voice was full of pity. 

But she had definitely helped Dominic, and he felt 
very grateful. 

Adrianna called and left some flowers for Archie 
that afternoon, but she did not see him, neither did she 
ever see him again in this world, for when Dominic got 
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back he found that his guest had shot himself, and was 
lying dead on his bed. 

The shock of Archie's death aifected Adrianna tre- 
mendously and she clung to Sylvia for support. Their 
former footing appeared to be reversed, and it was 
Sylvia who gave>and Adrianna who received. Carfax 
felt his brother's tragic ending painfully and for a time 
the house in Sloane Street was very quiet, and Adri- 
anna held no more receptions during the spring months. 
For a little they were; all drawn wonderfully close, and 
Adrianna's despair at Archie's desperate act touched 
Carfax profoundly. Her spirit seemed overcast by a 
shadow which could not be driven away, and though in 
life Archie was really very little to her, in death she 
mourned him with a most sincere and real grief. Syl- 
via regarded his act as more or less natural. He had 
found life intolerable and chose to end it. God had 
hidden His face, and there was nothing anywhere but 
noise and blood and anguish. His friends were gone, 
and his own life was merely the fag end of a thing 
which had never really had a good beginning. She 
saw him as a man who had made the choice of despair, 
and gone deliberately to seek for some brighter hope, 
divested of his marred body. She felt it to be a solu- 
tion, even if it presupposed that the man who chose it 
was partly at the mercy of vanity and partly a sincere 
searcher for things more excellent. Adrianna cried 
her eyes red, day after day, and Dominic was too busy 
to be at all a constant comforter for her affliction. It 
was just about that time that Carfax was urging for- 
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ward his own marriage with her, but she could not be 
persuaded to come to any definite conclusion about it. 

After four months of what was becoming a kind of 
orgy of tears to Adrianna, she recovered quite sud- 
denly and shook off all traces of her heaviness and 
sadness. Carfax was obviously relieved, for he was 
not the type of man who was capable of living up to 
any unending sorrow and he liked cheerful surround- 
ings. He had found Sylvia a perfect godsend during 
the time and had come more and more into contact with 
her. When he had sat holding Adrianna's hand, he 
usually directed the larger share of his conversation 
towards Sylvia, and there was always a sense of les- 
sened strain when Mrs. Hendred left them alone. 
They were able to laugh and talk quite normally during 
her absence, but on the moment of her return Carfax 
became solemn again. 

" Adrianna thinks me heartless,'* he said regretfully. 
" I mustn't let her get that notion into her head. She 
is so frightfully sensitive herself that she expects me to 
put aside everything and give myself up to sorrowing 
for poor old Archie." 

" Fm far too much afraid of trouble to let myself 
sorrow," said Sylvia, " Only the really happy can 
afford to take these risks." 

Adrianna " commenced hostess " once more, and the 
friendship between her and Sylvia still continued in 
good working order. There was perhaps some small 
shadowy difference, because Adrianna felt that Sylvia 
had not been quite so gentle and responsive as she 
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might during her trouble, and she remarked upon it 
now and then to her friends. 

She found herself criticizing her at times, and think- 
ing of her as a woman who really had very little deep 
feeling, and she became aware that the greatest and 
rudest of the celebrities she once more collected, pre- 
ferred her to his hostess. It hurt her, and she fought 
down the feelings that the knowledge brought to her 
with a gallantry which carried her up to Dominic Roy- 
don's ideal. She was only a little older than Sylvia, 
and she had all the advantages of a different and dig- 
nified experience of life, backed with a setting of her 
own choice and a future as the wife of one of the most 
brilliant of the younger peers. Sylvia had no back- 
ground which was more enduring than stage scenery, 
and no one, so far as Adrianna knew, wanted to marry 
her, unless Willie Kent could be suspected of matri- 
monial intentions. 

Adrianna liked Willie Kent, and encouraged him to 
come to the house. There was something about him 
which pleased her, and she felt instinctively that he 
never missed a point and was observant without the 
smallest shade of criticism. What Dominic felt she 
could never entirely fathom, but he was one of Sylvia's 
belongings in a recognized and definite way. She 
often wondered whether he really came there to see his 
cousin or to see her. 

Adrianna was quite well pleased that Sylvia should 
have her own friends, and had she lived less close to 
her, would have deliberately begun to matchmake ; but 
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proximity made a difference. She felt a twinge of 
some strange little feeling, the name of which she did 
not know, that stirred in her heart when she began to 
realize that Sylvia was able to get more out of people 
than she did herself. Her celebrities showed signs of 
active interest once Miss Tracy appeared in the room, 
and in the evenings when there was at all a large crowd 
assembled, it had a way of converging in Sylvia's direc- 
tion rather than in hers. Carfax remarked, in his 
breezy way, one evening when the fact was a shade too 
definitely underlined to please Adrianna, that Sylvia 
was obviously training to be an ambassador's wife, and 
Willie Kent, who had not joined the throng, liked the 
remark quite as little as Adrianna herself. 

Adrianna began to magnify trifles, and her former 
feeling for Sylvia altered with a sudden and definite 
swing in the opposite direction. She studied her care- 
fully with a critical eye, and she told herself that Syl- 
via was an arriviste, a clever and calculating woman 
who was out for conquest. She saw no hope of get- 
ting rid of her without having to admit that she was 
lessened in her own esteem, and with all her suppressed 
antagonism, she still struggled hard to be fair. If it 
were to be a case of battle, she intended to fight fairly 
and she left Sylvia in the centre of a stage which she 
herself had constructed; and with her never- failing 
effect of graciousness and dignity, remained aloof. So 
many people believed in her and looked upon her as 
invulnerable that she could not bring herself to admit 
to a lesser state; yet the position was horrible in its 
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power to lessen her in her own estimation, and she 
wondered what would happen to end it all. For the 
sake of her own peace oiE mind and calm, she would 
have been genuinely glad if Sylvia had announced that 
she was about to make a brilliant marriage, but there 
was always a gap between the feeling Sylvia inspired 
and the warmer temperature of love itself. " Many men 
had loved Adrianna, but only a few regarded Sylvia in 
the light of anything* so sociable and normal as a life 
companion. 

Outwardly Adrianna was ^s charming as ever and 
she did not reveal the smallest hint of her hidden reflec- 
tions. Sylvia had no idea that a change had come, and 
only knew indistinctly that as a social unit, her own 
success was a little more definite than she wished it to 
be. For one thing, it had driven Willie Kent away, 
and she saw him very seldom. He appeared now and 
then, with a little touch of sadness in his manner, and 
his old comradeship had vanished. He spoke to her as 
though he felt her to be no longer in any way his, and 
Sylvia missed him sorely. Dominic was steadily her 
close, kind friend, but he was also set at a distance, as 
Adrianna appeared to want to have him to herself more 
than at the beginning; arid her claims, so Sylvia felt, 
were placed first and foremost by him. The one per- 
son who really drew far nearer to her than before was 
Carfax, and he had begun to find a hundred excuses 
for seeing her or taking her out by himself. It was 
towards the middle of the summer that Adrianna came 
to the point where she showed a fleeting glimpse of an 
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altered mood. She spoke to Dominic about the situa- 
tion. She had arranged to " lend " Sylvia to a De- 
partment where voluntary work was carried through, 
and she consulted Roydon first of all with regard to the 
project 

'* I feel that I can really undertake all my own cor- 
respondence," she said, with her slow sweet smile. 
*' Sylvia is admirable, but I am not so selfish as all that. 
She should give her energy to a bigger cause. As 
things go, she is my quite delightful guest and she has 
wonderful social gifts, but this is not the time for put- 
ting all else aside^." 

Dominic sat and looked at his boots. Adrianna had 
not said one word to which he could object in the 
least, and he saw her point of view perfectly clearly. 

" You think she is really idling," he said, with his 
usual lack of fine words. " I have thought the same, 
Adrianna, but it is in a sense your fault." 

" Entirely," she agreed. " I have been to blame, 
Dominic. Sylvia does all I give her to do, but I don't 
give her nearly enough." 

" Have you told her? " he asked. " She is perfectly 
ready to do anything." . 

*' I know that." Adrianna put her hand over a rose 
she was wearing as though she loved it. " She is full 
of vitality. I haven't had time to mention it, as she is 
out with Carfax — so I learned when I came in — and 
the idea only occurred to me when I met Lady Mark- 
ham this morning. It will keep Sylvia rather tied 
during the day, but only for a time." 
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So Sylvia was " lent " to a big and cheerful Depart- 
ment where a number of her own friends were already 
working, and Adrianna had the house to herself once 
more during the hours' of the day. She felt sure that 
everything would readjust itself again, and that Sylvia 
would recede into the background, but as she was not 
entirely a fatalist, she decided to assist matters towards 
the consummation she desired. 

Sylvia was aware of a cold draught coming from 
some indistinct quarter, but she did not attribute it to 
anything definite. She knew that Adrianna was no 
longer really in love with Carfax, and therefore his 
sudden determination to attach himself to her to a 
much fuller extent than formerly could hardly disturb 
her. Carfax was going to marry Adrianna, and his 
friendship for Sylvia, so Sylvia thought, meant really 
very little more than a kind of brotherly fondness. 
She did not regard it seriously, and when he frequently 
picked her up in his car after her office hours were 
over, she thought it as likely as not that Adrianna had 
suggested his doing so. 

The change came so very gradually that it was 
hardly noticeable, and yet there was a change. Adri- 
anna had found another accredited attraction and im- 
ported her into the house, Claudia Verland, whose 
photograph was in every second society paper. Clau- 
dia was undeniably beautiful, and Adrianna pushed her 
with careful tact into the centre of the circle where 
Sylvia had been paramount. She took her about with 
her, and the once dim suggestion that Sylvia was her 
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secretary became very much more defined. Claudia 
was a born bandit and she disliked Sylvia, nor did she 
take any trouble to hide the fact 

Upon the whole 'Mrs. Hendred managed the situa- 
tion well, and she still called Sylvia "dearest," and 
reigned in untroubled calm. 




CHAPTER XIX 

IT did not take Sylvia very long to realize how 
things stood, once Claudia Verland began to take 
up her part consistently in the play. There was no 
finesse about Claudia, and she adored Adrianna with 
the purposeful admiration of a punter. She was al- 
ready well provided for, but she found herself far 
better off in Adrianna's house than in her father's big 
and dull establishment in Grosvenor Place, and she too 
appreciated success. There was a broad and dashing 
effect to Claudia's personality, and she laughed at peo- 
ple with a kind of well-bred vulgarity which told. 
Those who knew her well were slightly afraid of her 
tongue, and she was far from being a nonentity. She 
disliked Sylvia for many reasons and spent much of 
her time in pointing out to Adrianna that she was un- 
dependable, and hinted on several occasions that she 
had caught her encouraging Lord Carfax; to the detri- 
ment of his soul, in a sly and crafty way. The apple 
of discord was placed among the dessert fruit every 
evening, and Sylvia began to make excuses and re- 
mained in her own room whenever she could do so. 

She hated the situation and looked about her for 
some means of escape. After standing it with some 
philosophy for a time she told Adrianna that she was 
really no longer in her employment in any actual sense, 
and that she thought she ought to leave. 

Adrianna was very gentle with her and asked her to 
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make a compromise, since she had lent her to a Depart- 
ment where she was told Sylvia was doing " admirable 
work." When she could be replaced she said she 
would agree to letting her find some other job, but until 
then she put it as a favour that Sylvia should stay on 
at the house. It cleared the air a little and at the end 
of the interview they were on better terms again, 
though only for a time, as Carfax with his usual tact- 
lessness had evolved a plan by which he could take 
Sylvia away for the whole of her free Saturday, and 
there was nothing about Adrianna in the arrangement. 
Sylvia declined to go, but the heavy thunder-cloud hung 
over them in spite of her refusal, and Adrianna adopted 
the air of a martyr. 

As her Saturday was free Sylvia went to see Domi- 
nic and wondered if she could hope to explain the 
situation to him. It was so hard to make him under- 
stand anything in the nature of cheapness, and she had 
not one tangible bit of evidence to put forward by 
which Adrianna might be convicted of duplicity. 

Dominic was sitting in his room working through a 
pile of correspondence and he turned to her gladly as 
she sat down and began to tell him her story. She 
said that she had promised Adrianna to stay on and 
that she repented of her promise. Still, there it stood 
and she very much wanted to run away. 

" I remember the night I ran away with Willie," she 
said. " It was a wonderful experience, Dominic. 
Perhaps I might do it again." 

" Why is Adrianna changed ? " 



i 
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" I don't suppose it is Adrianna, She really doesn't 
change, and it is something I have done or am which 
is the most probable explanation. I am under endless 
obligations to her and that makes it all more complex, 
for now I know that she is relieved if I make any kind 
of excuse and don't appear in the evening, whether 
she and Claudia are alone or if the little tin gods are 
assembled. I am out of it, Dominic, and the last time 
I did invade the drawing-room I was sent to talk to 
Mrs. Saville, the heart and brain of the yellow circle, 
who talks shop so persistently that she has to be kept 
marooned in a corner." Sylvia laughed. ''Once I 
was given the plums to eat, but now it is a case of the 
crumbs, and I don't like it. Willie hardly ever turns 
up, and you even more seldom. Carfax is always with 
us, but I am afraid of him ; he makes it all worse and 
worse for me, and I can see that he resents the new 
phase and tries to atone by doing all the stupid things 
he can think of to make me realize that I have a 
friend." 

She was not really worried, but she was in a diffi- 
culty, and somehow, as usual, she knew that she must 
get out. The attitude of the little world where she 
was placed had totally changed, and she was slowly 
arriving at a pitch of feeling when it would no longer 
be possible to submit. 

" I remind myself of the Muse in ' Alma Mater,' " 
she said, leaning back in her chair. " Do you remem- 
ber, Dominic — such a queer inconsequent verse, I al- 
ways thought it — 
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' Nay, should she by the pavement linger 
Under the rooms where once she played, 
Who from the feast would rise and fling her 
One poor sou for her serenade? 
One poor laugh for the antic finger 
Thrumming a lute string frayed ? ' 

My antic finger is incapable of producing any more 
music, and I am hopelessly out of it." She looked at 
him steadily. ** And what is more, Dominic, I am cer- 
tain that if I acted sensibly I should leave now, promise 
or no promise, and forestall disaster." 

Dominic felt troubled, and he wondered what could 
be done to in any way better the strained conditions. 
One was always coming up against this kind of wilful 
ruthlessness in life ; nothing appeared to lessen it in any 
way. War was teaching fierce lessons to the whole 
world, but people continued to misunderstand one an- 
other, and raise a whole crop of personal hates and 
hostilities strengthened by the very hardness of the 
conditions. There was just as much of this small 
warfare as ever, and just as much rivalry and confu- 
sion. Every day he met it face to face, and saw it in 
the eyes of the men and women he dealt with. The 
marring of things, essentially good and kind in their 
inception, followed with a scientific exactitude which 
appalled the mind of any one who cared to study the 
more trifling side of life. Adrianna had begun so gal- 
lantly, and now she was scoring out all her past right to 
admiration by descending into a dingy contest, in which 
he felt she had no real place. It was as though they 
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all wanted to appear at their smallest and worst. 
Sylvia was light and bitter in a flippant way, and the 
others had taken the trouble to combine against her. 
'1 he story was poor and ignoble, and yet it was suffi- 
ciently important to all concerned to drag them down 
to a level of a very low order. To arrive at living in 
the world and^ remain unsullied allowed of no attitude 
less than the glorious indifference of Saintship itself. 
If you gave and were generous, you must expect to be 
shelved and shoved aside by the rapacious and eager 
who wanted more and again more; if you were merely 
human and were forced to put up some kind of pro- 
testing fight you only made yourself one of the very 
second-rate people who took up arms and went out to 
maim and disfigure rather than destroy. To have a 
personality such as Sylvia possessed was to be certain 
of makings friends and adherents, but with equal cer- 
tainty she was bound to make a far greater number of 
enemies, who in their turn would drop the pleasant 
mask of amiability and show a very diflferent expres- 
sion once there was anything tangible in the shape of 
atonement to be done. 

Dominic thought of the littleness of it all, and he 
saw it in its ugly significance. He felt intensely sorry 
for Adrianna, for he believed that she had a finer out- 
look than the one just then limiting her horizon, and 
it seemed such a pitiful surrender to the mean little 
facts of life. 

" Ought one never to mind anything ? " Sylvia 
asked. " I suppose you never do, Dominic, but then 
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you aren't a woman living in such a horribly anomalous 
position. But if you like people, and I did and do like 
her, and believe in them, it makes it far harder to for- 
give. I feel cold and small and solitary most of the 
time now." 

" It is a very stingy world," he said. " I have far 
more faith in the primitive passions than in civilized 
warfare." 

Sylvia nodded comprehendingly. " Exactly. But 
even when people are thoroughly good form, they can 
often be so amazingly mean. If Adrianna went for 
me and called me any sort of names she liked Fd prefer 
it to the smoothness of \he ice I have for my skating — 
and it's thin at that, I promise you." 

There was nothing that Dominic could find to say. 

'* I suppose it all means that we are better suited for 
this world than the next," he remarked, poking the fire. 
'* The very limitations of our sins prove that we are 
appropriate survivors. The scope offered for grand 
effect is limited." 

" Life strokes Adrianna with such caressing fingers," 
Sylvia said in protest, " and it whacks me vigorously. 
I have to stand by and mark time, and there is really 
nothing ahead of me. Would it show that I was an 
arraht coward if I snatched like the rest, and married, 
so as to get out of it all ? " 

" Who ? " Dominic looked at her. 

She looked down at her hands and decided that she 
could not be entirely frank. 
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Some one — any one. The first fool who asks 



me. 



That solution is about the most preposterous you 
could suggest/' he said, turning towards her again. 
" Because it only means a whole new outfit of diffi- 
culties — unless you are in love." 

" Love," Sylvia repeated the word slowly, ** I think 
that as a generation we have rather lost the art. It 
used to be the main profession for the daughters of the 
house, but now it isn't, and we can't do it easily." 

She thought again for a little and drew nearer to the 
fire. " I believe I am in love, but not sensibly so. 
Suppose I were to let myself go and allow myself to 
be ". 

" Sylvia,'* Dominic took her by the shoulders, " I 
intend to have an admission from you. Who is this 
man ? Is it Carfax ? " 

She shook her head. 

" Who is he? It isn't me, is it? " he laughed, and 
she raised her eyes. " I loved you for years," she 
replied, " that is the stupid solemn truth of it, but I 
don't love you in that way now. No, Dominic, it 
isn't you, and I'm glad it isn't. You'd require so much 
living up to. It would be like owning a huge place on 
a clerk's income. I must keep within my limitations. 
You've been cut out, you dear true friend of mine, by 
some one who is quite as good but not so remote as 
you are." 

He stood looking down at her, his thin, gaunt figure 
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moving her to a feeling of great pity, for she guessed 
that he too was lonely. " If it had been me/' he said 
slowly, ** well, that question is one neither of us need 
ask because no answer is required/' 

" ril tell you, as you are so inquisitive,*' she said, 
suddenly changing her mind. ** I believe that this 
stony heart of mine really belongs to that determined 
romanticist, Willie Kent. He is the only troubador I 
ever met in all my life; the only knight-errant. lie 
sees ever)rthing through the most beautiful mists and 
glories and he loves so whole-heartedly. He is like 
the Lynches," she went on, her eyes full of a soft 
light. " Is it because he was born in the little white 
farm above Ballinadree, and his people were only quite 
simple folk? He couldn't do the things we all do, and 
he couldn't be unfair or unkind to any one. I was very 
tired and hungry the first time I met him, and I felt 
warm and fed, though I had only eaten a few buns and 
nothing had really altered for me. That is what he 
does for me ; he makes one like oneself. Whenever I 
am very miserable I think of Willie, and I know that 
he would see me surrounded by the noble army of mar- 
tyrs and the whole company of heaven, and I get bet- 
ter." She blinked her eyes and felt up her sleeve for a 
handkerchief. " But, bless you, Dominic, he is out of 
the question. What right have I to impose my sharp 
edges and my sophistication upon a man of his type?" 

" Willie is almost the only living soul left whom one 
feels to belong to these others who have goiie," Domi- 
nic said slowly. ** We have been thinned out, Sylvia; 
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not the tares but the wheat has been dragged from the 
earth, and yet here and there there is a Uttle patch of 
eternal green along the fields of life. Willie is a 
blessed soul." 

Sylvia got up and held out both her hands to her 
cousin, " It's my futile and foolish secret. You 
won't ever betray it, I know. If this were heaven, 
which it undeniably is not, I would ask him to take and 
make the best of me; but it is earth, ignoble earth, 
where there is nothing to do but grapple with tragedy, 
dressed up in one set of rags after another. Tie my 
veil, will you, Dominic, and don't pull it too tight over 
my nose, please." 

She smiled at him with all her old gaiety and kissed 
a finger to him from the door. Whatever qualities 
Sylvia lacked, she was certainly courageous, being, as 
she said, a child of this world and having only distant 
connection with the denizens of light. She had told 
her hidden heart to Roydon, and it made it easier to 
go back to the strange conditions by which she was sur- 
rounded. The atmosphere of polite and even charm- 
ing insincerity which was to wrap her around at once 
when she interrupted Adrianna and Claudia in one of 
their close and intimate conversations. She knew that 
they dissected her daily and that Qaudia had nothing 
good to say of her. Adrianna probably never com- 
mitted herself very deeply to any admission, and it was 
all so stupid, so unnecessary, and so wonderfully futile. 
And knowing this, Sylvia still scented no actual danger 
and no forewarning of any armed attack. She herself 
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would not have taken the trouble to engineer anything 
in the shape of a debacle for her greatest foe, and it is 
always easier if not altogether sensible, to think others 
are like yourself. If it amused them to pick her bones, 
let them pick her as bare as a skeleton; it in no way 
altered her from anything she was or might be. 

On the stairs she met Lady Shanonmorne coming 
down from the drawing-room, and stopped to speak to 
her. She was an Irishwoman whom report had cred- 
ited with a curiously strong penchant for Ambrose 
Boyne, and she had a most genuine dislike for her own 
countrymen. Sylvia had stayed at her house once in 
the days when she had been in Kerry, and she felt a 
certain sense of antipathy towards that elegant and 
intensely superior lady. They spoke for a momeiit or 
two, and Lady Shanonmorne informed Sylvia that Ire- 
land was as impossible as ever. You could do nothing 
with the people and the danger of rebellion was actively 
felt by all the wisest and most far-sighted of the ruling 
classes. Then Sylvia went on to the drawing-room to 
listen to Adrianna's sorrows on the subject, and 
Claudia's candidly expressed hope that there would be 
open warfare in the wretched place. 

Perhaps because Sylvia was always oddly perverse, 
or because she was thinking of Willie Kent, she did not 
use her discretion and let the subject drift by on the 
light stream of conversation, but undertook the sorry 
role of champion. She could see Adrianna's startled 
look of pained surprise and caught a significant glance 
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thrown to her by Qaudia, and then they both became 
reserved and polite and changed the conversation. 
She was really glad when Carfax came in and shifted 
the centre of interest towards himself; but he wan- 
dered about the room and declined to take a seat where 
Adrianna indicated that she desired him to anchor. At 
last he asked Sylvia if she were going up to her own 
sitting-room as he wanted to smoke, and he kpew that 
there would be more callers presently. She hesitated 
for a second, and then smiled at him and said he might 
come with her as she had been a bad child, and even 
Adrianna's sweet temper had been disturbed by her 
foolish talk. 

She carried him off with a deliberation which was 
not to be ignored, and he responded to some new note 
of encouragement in her eyes and voice formerly ab- 
sent. 

As he was always immensely self-centred he did not 
trouble to hide any feeling which dominated him for 
the moment, and his evident pleasure shone in his face. 
He did not even trouble to excuse himself to Adrianna, 
but went quickly out of the room, as though every 
second was of supreme Value to him. 

"Don't you realize," Sylvia asked him, ''that you 
are making my life most complex? " She went on in 
front and opened the door to let him into her sitting- 
room. " You ought to see that for yourself, and not 
make it necessary for me to tell you." 

Carfax looked at himself in the glass over the 
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mantelpiece and decided that he was glad he was in a 
job where he could dispense with khaki, a colour he 
had never liked. 

*' You mean? " he asked. 

" Adrianna." 

The room was bright and very modem; the whole 
effect gay and pleasant in a surface fashion, with white 
paint on the floor and the windows, on the carved wood 
mantelpiece and everywhere it was possible for white 
paint to be. It was a heartless little room enough for 
all its chic, and Carfax looked far too large for its 
limited proportions. 

" Adrianna," he repeated, sitting down in the chair 
in front of a small writing-table. " Well, Sylvia, what 
have you to say to me about her? " He had grown 
suddenly grave and a little formal, for he knew very 
well that he was drawing near to a climax which he 
had foreseen. He was publicly engaged to Adrianna, 
and at that very moment he was actually in her house, 
and yet he was not at all sure that he was not just 
about to commit what he knew to be an act of treach- 
ery. He covered his face with his hands, and Sylvia 
stood watching him. Here was a way of escape by 
which she could leave all struggle behind her eternally, 
and so far as the ethical questions of honour and hon- 
esty were concerned the world would forgive her lib- 
erally and see a romance behind the facts which con- 
doned all else. She or Carfax could argue that Adri- 
anna had been an unconscionable time in making up 
her mind, and that she had juggled with her own hap- 
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piness. Adrianna had been far too cocksure, an atti- 
tude which provokes the criticism of the average ob- 
server and makes for upheaval. Sylvia loiew that 
Lord Carfax was on the point of putting his luck to 
the test of a blank " yes " or " no/' and she tried hard 
to remember all it meant if only she were able to say 
yes. ' He looked up at her and sat back in his chair ; 
he was going to carry the thing through now to its 
final conclusion. 



CHAPTER XX 
*' "^ "^OU must have guessed by this time what I fed," 



Y 



he said, speaking witji an effort. " Sylvia, it has 
come to a question of a straight talk for us, I do not 
see how I can pretend that I do not love you or that it 
would be the least use to Adrianna if I did go on pre- 
tending. It is all simply inevitable." 

" Y.OU don't love me,'' she said rapidly. " No, Car- 
fax, there is no use saying that you do. It is like 
rushing off to battle in a distant war fought for a 
country of which you know nothing " — she moved her 
hands desperately — ** like swearing allegiance to some 
one you have never seen. You don't know me. I may 
be totally different from your conception of me. In 
fact I am." 

He smiled at her and put his hand on the arm of her 
chair. 

" Know you ? I know you far better than you know 
yourself. I hate you to be in the position you are in 
now. It makes me wretched. If you love me, for 
God's sake say so, Sylvia, and let me tell you the plan 
I have made.'' * 

Sylvia drew away a little and her face became set 

and determined. *' I am an encyclopaedia of most of 

the vices," she said defiantly. " You are dreaming, 

Carfax. No one is less suited to you, and though you 
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see yourself changed you are not really altered. Think 
of all the years you have given to Adrianna/' 

** I love you/* he said, and his eyes grew anxious. 
" Surely you are not going to tell me that after all I 
am nothing to you ! " He got up and stood before 
her. " I can give you practically anything that a 
woman could ask for, and as for Adrianna — well, 
how can one help this? I know it looks damnable, but 
there is only a far worse alternative. If I pretend to 
her, in what way is she the better? " 

Sylvia sat looking abstractedly in front of her. She 
felt suddenly tired and unhappy, and her own life 
looked dingy and hard. Soon she would be deprived 
of security again, even the very small security of a 
house where she was not wanted any longer, and the 
struggle would all have to be started afresh. It was 
monstrous, this perpetual uprooting of everything, and 
the idea of shelter became powerfully charged with 
attraction. Carfax was kind and good and moderately 
dependable, and she could be sure of his caring if only 
she had anything at all to give in exchange. 

But to go to him with empty hands and a cold heart 
— that was the trouble ; it looked so ugly in her eyes. 

" I dpn't love you," she said at last, " but it is a big 
temptation for the likes of me. Do 3rou realize that 
you are increasing the price of an ideal pretty nearly 
to the point where one wonders if it can be worth all 
it costs?" 

" Don't talk of it like that," he said, his face clear- 
ing; "after all it comes in the end to you and me. 
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Sylvia. Let the outside world go, and think of the 
magnificent happiness you would give me/' 

Sylvia shook her head. " Should I ? Who can 
tell? I feel that this is a sort of madness with you. 
The madness of the world gets into people's brains at 
a time like this, and you are reckless just now. I don't 
believe in you as a reckless man. Carfax, you aren't 
the type. You couldn't sacrifice a principle and not 
regret it." 

He paced the little room restlessly and- said nothing 
for a time. At last he came back to her and standing 
behind her chair he put his hands on her shoulders. 

" Will you chance it? " he asked. " Even if I am 
very far below some ideal standard and only a most 
ordinary mortal ? Will you put that fancy aside and 
accept just the dull kind of love a good sort can offer? 
I am a good sort, Sylvia, and I've lived a fairly honest 
life. I would have married Adrianna any time during 
the first year she was free, and if I am altered to her 
it is only fair to admit that she is not any longer at all 
the same towards me." He knelt beside her and took 
her cold hands in his. " Let me take care of you, and 
let me make it all easy. Sylvia, I love your little white 
face and your dark blue eyes. I love your way with 
people and your very waywardness. You think I do 
not know you," he pressed her hands to his lips; " y^ji 
think I believe you to be a shallow little profiteer. If 
you only knew what I do think of you. I know your 
courage and your pride, and I know — oh, how well I 
know your independence. You can't go on in this 
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way," he glanced round the room. " It was all very 
well at first, but now you are living a life which must 
be all but tmbearable. Give yourself to me and we can 
laugh at the rest of the world/* 

Sylvia freed one hand and put it against his face, 
for she was far more touched than she had imagined 
possible. " If I loved you, I would chance anything. 
I'd go out with you to turn a hurdy-gurdy in the street, 
or follow you with a baby and a bundle while you 
cursed me over your shoulder. Yes, I would. But to 
take you from Adrianna — Adrianna who has always 
been so good to me until quite lately, and to let you 
give me ever)rthing I want so badly — for I do want 
money and comfort and all the glorious fun of being in 
an imassailable position — and to have only a liking 
for you, seems hopelessly cheap. Let me think it over. 
Carfax. I can't lie about what I feel, and you have to 
know for certain exactly the sort of bargain it would 
be. Let me sleep on it anyhow, and don't build on 
this," for he had caught her in his arms and held her 
fiercely to him. 

Carfax laughed with sheer happiness. ** Pm quite 
content to let you take time," he said. ** Little Sylvia, 
how wonderful beyond words it is to have you here 
with me and to see some glimmer of hope ahead. I 
was so abjectly funky," he admitted, and he gathered 
her to him again and kissed her. She pushed him 
away with an imploring gesture. " It isn't fair," she 
said desperately, " you are trying to make me give in 
at once. Be generous." 
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He was still holding her in his arms and he spoke 
with an access of swift feeling. 

"If you don't marry me, Sylvia, my life is abso- 
lutely done. How could I go on without you? You 
can't guess all that you do for me. All day, every 
hour, I think of you " 

The door of the little room was opened suddenly 
and Claudia Verland stood looking at them with her 
bright eflfect of completeness and smartness. Carfax 
flushed to the roots of his hair. He was very angry 
with her, but there was nothing to say. 

Sylvia turned her face towards Claudia and encoun- 
tered the look of amused scorn in the grey-green eyes. 

" Come in, Claudia," she said quietly ; " don't stand 
there.*' She looked at Carfax and signalled to him to 
say nothing. The situation was awkward, but she felt 
that to announce that Carfax had asked her to marry 
him and that she had temporized would hardly make it 
any better. 

** I won't come in, thanks," Claudia replied 
smoothly. " I only came up to say that if Carfax 
wants to see Adrianna he had better hurry a little. 
She is dining out tonight." 

" I will go down now," Carfax replied mutinously. 
" Is she in the drawing-room ? " He was returning to 
his usual slightly stiflf dignity of manner, but his anger 
had by no means abated. Claudia was standing just 
where she had been, her mouth curved in a contemptu- 
ous smile. 

" I will go down and tell her to expect you," she 
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remarked, and without taking any notice of Sylvia she 
went awav. 

" Let me tell Adrianna now," he said earnestly. 
" Claudia is certain to let her know. I ought to tell 
her." 

"But there, isn't anything definite to tell." Sylvia 
spoke with a tinge of winter coldness in her voice. 
She was not prepared to allow herself to be cornered 
and she looked at him unflinchingly. 

" You cannot say that we are to be married, as so 
far I have not said that I will bind myself to anything." 

" But you do see the importance of letting Adrianna 
know?" 

" She cannot know what I do not know myself," 
Sylvia said ; " she must only see what she has to say. 
If Claudia has told her, it is probable that she will say 
something." 

Carfax set his jaws firmly. " In any case I shall 
tell her," he said, " tell hen my lot and share in the 
matter. I must end everything with her tonight." 
He looked at Sylvia, searching for a visible sign of 
obligation in her face. The position had been detest- 
ably awkward, but it showed possibilities by which it 
might become useful. Sylvia would surely not cast 
him over once he had cut free, and he felt that the 
appeal to her natural gallantry was a hopeful one. 
Good might come out of evil after all. " I won't say 
another word," he said from the door. ** This is a 
situation where I may only act for myself. I know 
what I intend to do." 
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Sylvia heard the sound of his departing footsteps, 
and she felt as though she might just as well go at once 
and pack her box. 

Perhaps Adrianna would come up to her room pres- 
ently and tell her that she could not keep her under her 
roof. And yet there was always a chance that Adri- 
anna might not mind. You could not be quite sure 
how she would take it and she had certainly led Carfax 
a long and exhausting dance. Some motive or mean- 
ing might easily reach her through ways not distinctly 
traceable, and she could equally well see in the climax a 
chance to get rid of a lover who had loved too long, 
and provide for a friend towards whom she no longer 
felt friendship. Sylvia was far more occupied in 
thinking of Adrianna than in considering her own part 
in the drama, though she had to admit that she was 
dealing with an all too definite situation. It would be 
very easy now to run down the staircase and call the 
one desperate word of aflfirmative over the banisters to 
the departing Carfax. What, after all, was the hope- 
less, fitful longing for a life where dreams predomi-? 
nated, compared to the steady foundations Carfax of- 
fered to her as a basis whereon to build ? What was 
Willie Kent, that he had been able to awaken sounds 
like immortal music in her mind and heart, and to at- 
tract her fancy ? She should have been making up her 
mind to intercept Carfax and get the question definitely 
settled, and yet all she did was to sit where he had left 
her and long most distractedly for Willie with his quiz- 
zical eyes and red beard. Fate had rushed at her in 
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the shape of Claudia Verland; Qaudia was the torch 
about to light a huge fire in the heart of the house. 
And yet she sat there and did not stir. She knew her- 
self to be absorbed by her own madness, and she felt no 
interest whatever in anything beyond it. She was not 
behaving like a seriously reasoning human being, but 
dallied with the conditions, hardly caring very much 
one way or other. She felt as though she had arrived 
without warning at one of the deepest depths of her 
experience, wheref rom she could see the stars at noon- 
day out'Of the shrill intensity of the surrounding dark- 
ness. 

The probabilities were that she had alienated Adri- 
anna, and that it was no use making any bones about 
it. The so-called secretary was to be sentenced to be 
" shot at dawn," and after that, did she or did she not 
intend to ride triumphantly out of the melee mounted 
on the back of Lord Carfax's saddle? He was the 
friendly power to whom she jcould turn, faced by ship- 
wreck, and however unpleasant the next few weeks or 
days might be, she could rise up on wings as eagles 
carrying a garland to the feet of a smiling god. She 
had believed herself to be a pagan, in spite of local 
variations, and she was now hesitating where most 
women would have decided at once. She tried to rein- 
carnate her former self, and feel as she had felt when 
she rifled Lady Roydon's jewel-box, but she could not 
summon that banished Svlvia to her aid. 

It struck her as a whimsical thought that if Carfax 
could have seen her then, he would certainly never have 
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asked her to be his wife, and her face changed swiftly, 
for she drew a rapid comparison and realized that 
Willie — but there was no earthly use in going on and 
on like that. He belonged to the wilder people who 
had wilder gods and asked for no close worthy pre- 
sentment of the virtues. Willie saw things in some 
strange halo of the moon, surrounded by its magic. 
Perhaps by this time Carfax had cleared the situation. 
He inspired her with instinctive trust, and she knew 
that he would go through the difficulties which beset 
him.with a straight and honest simplicity. Life had, in 
a sense, detected him in a lie and Claudia made the dis- 
covery, but for all that, and even though Carfax was 
placed in a position hopelessly alien to his own nature, 
he was still strictly and unquestionably honest in all his 
ways. Again her broken thoughts wandered and she 
thought of a world composed of pink and white sugar 
and down quilts covered with satin, a world where she 
would really own something that she did not have to 
part from at the whim or bidding of another. Sylvia 
had had a very thorough dip into life, and there were 
no illusions left to come to her at her bidding and 
promise her that she would be able to conquer the world 
alone and unaided. 

" The story of David and Goliath is out of date," 
she said to herself. " Modern warfare has eliminated 
the sling and the stone. What the ' heavies ' can't do 
is done by the tanks, and I'm up against the problem, 
without so much as a cartridge belt or a rifle." She 
got up and walked into her bedroom. 
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The last time she had left her temporary home she 
had had no time to pack, and she recalled the parting 
glance around the large bedroom with its uneven ceil- 
ing and sloping floor, and all its homely sense of well- ^ 
being. Her heart ached for Ballinadree, and she won- 
dered if there were ghosts of the living to haunt the 
place now, and if her own ghost walked there with the 
Lynches, a little separate from them, but still one in 
heart. 

Last time, Willie had been waiting in the hall and 
Katsey Casey had kissed her impulsively and cried out 
to her that it was a lucky omen to be running away 
with a red-bearded man. 

This time there was likely to be no one to kii:s her, 
until Carfax performed that rite, and he knew nothing 
of omens. The servants would suspect drama, and 
show nothing in their eyes or manner, and some one 
would carry down her box. ' 

Probably Claudia might say a few words in her 
sharp high voice, and Adrianna — Sylvia's heart suf- 
fered a pang, Adrianna would never loose the mantle 
of her dignity from her shoulders, but would look up 
from a book of memoirs written without any reference 
to the truth, and say good-bye with a world of reproof, 
in her soft brown eyes. 

" Is it thus that you treat your friends ? " That 
would be the unspoken question. Yet what else re- 
mained to do? 

She began to take down her clothes mechanically 
when a knock at the door disturbed her, and Adrianna's 
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maid brought her a note which she carried on a tray. 

To her surprise she saw that the writing was not 
Adrianna's, but that Lord Carfax must have scribbled 
it hastily in pencil before he left the house. He told 
her that he had been too late and that he had found 
the drawing-room empty. Not even Claudia was 
there, and having waited some time he was told that 
Adrianna had gone to get ready for her dinner-party 
and that she had left a message asking him not to 
wait. Sylvia dismissed the maid, and stood pondering 
beside her bed. 

Claudia as well as Adrianna was dining out and she 
would have all the evening to herself, which was one 
blessing amid much adversity. But the actual situation 
remained inconclusive and interrupted. Carfax had 
got no further, and neither of them knew whether 
Claudia had vet broken the blunt fact to Mrs. Hendred. 
, There was not a single guiding light anywhere, and 
Sylvia wondered if she should avail herself of the 
pause before action and go away on the spot. She 
might even have done this had it not been that she felt 
it would convict her of a far more intolerable suspicion 
than that of having angled for Carfax and landed him 
successfully. 

She decided to stand her trial fairly and squarely, 
and at the end to do the one and only suitable thing 
which remained for her to do — accept* Carfax and 
make the best of ^ brilliant bargain. She knew that 
nothing would ever convince Adrianna of her inno- 
cence in the matter. Adrianna, if she ever cared for 
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Carfax, and she certainly once had — would take his 
part and see him a hypnotized subject, played upon by 
a heartless and soulless woman, who was out for 
plunder. ' Claudia would not have stooped to any such 
means, that would be another clear point ; and already 
Sylvia felt the shower of pitiless stones falling upon 
her. 

Shelter first; that was the obvious need of every 
human animal. She must have some protection, and 
the only safety she could see in all the rising fury of 
the wretched tea-cup storm was to put the well-pro- 
portioned person of Lord Carfax between herself and 
disaster. 

She wondered what the morrow would bring. 

Adrianna was having a large dinner-party in the 
evening to which Dominic was invited, and of course 
Carfax, but by that time anything might have hap- 
pened. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ADRIANNA took a long time getting ready for 
Lady Shanonmorne's dinner-party. It was, like 
all social gatherings in time of war, to be small, a plain 
affair deprived of former state and brilliancy, but car- 
ried on so that a little of the old and half-forgotten 
feeling of friendly intercourse should not die out en- 
tirely. 

The reason why Adrianna dressed slowly was that 
she had sent her maid out of the room, apd Claudia 
came instead, her assistance being composed of a varied 
range of suggestions made from Adrianna's bed, where 
she lay smoking a cigarette. 

" What are you going to do about it, darling ? " 
she asked, having told Mrs. Hendred the whole story, 
while Adrianna sat looking at her reflection in a large 
gold- framed mirror, and powdered her chin with a 
slightly shaking hand. 

" It is her treachery that I cannot forgive," she said 
again and again. "To come and live here and delib- 
erately set to work to delude Carfax." 

" It has been done .times out of number," said 

Claudia cynically. ** I believe every good-looking 

housemaid has the same notion in the back of her 

frilled cap. Sylvia Tracy is an adventuress of the 
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better class, and she has made Carfax imagine himself 
in love with her. Why wouldn't you see him, Adri- 
anna ? " 

Adrianna was winding a long piece of gold tissue 
into her hair and she gave a little gasping sigh. She 
was deeply wounded and felt as though she wanted to 
cry. All her late indifference to Carfax had vanished 
and she only remembered the old wonderful days. 

" I don't want to act hastily," she said. " You must 
remember, Claudia, that I am engaged to him, and that 
even if he has been dragged into this hopelessly vulgar 
intrigue by Sylvia, I still have to think of his real 
happiness." 

" You are a Saint," came the voice from the bed. 
" A perfect Saint. No one but you would put up with 
her, and I always told you that she was as sly as she 
could hold together." 

" My dear," Adrianna's voice was very gentle, " I 
happen to be in love with Carfax, and I always thought 
of Sylvia as such a pathetic person. You know how 
much I would do for Dominic Roydon, and though I 
liked her I really invented the secretaryship to please 
him and be of some use." 

" I know you did," Claudia's voice was full of cold 
anger. *' And yet she comes thieving here, where you 
were so happy. She began by trying to push you out 
of your own drawing-room, you know she did, Adri- 
anna, and when you made it plain in your own lovely 
way that she must not do that, she ups and glad-eyes 
Carfax and tells him that you don't care a rap for him. 
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Can't you see that she could easily have persuaded him 
to swallow that lie? " 

Mrs. Hendred opened a jewel-box and* took out a 
rope of pearls. 

*' I suppose she could — if she were base enough. 
DcMi't let us talk of it, Claudia, it hurts me too much." 

" No, we won't speak of it,'* said Claudia, and con- 
tinued immediately. " Are you going to send her 
away? I wouldn't have her here another hour if I 
were you, darling. Get her out of the house." 

Adrianna was adjusting the mirror so as to see her 
profile and she, studied herself carefully. 

" Shall I wear emerald earrings, or the pearl ones ? " 
she asked. 

" Wear the pearls. But will you pack her off ? " 

Adrianna changed her earrings carefully and decided 
that (!]laudia's advice was correct ; so altered the posi- 
tion of a coil of hair and then she spoke in a tranquil. 



even voice. 



Send Sylvia away? Where to, dearest? You 
know as well as I do that she is entirely dependent on 
me, and that Dominic cannot do more than take her 
in for a few days at best. I would not dream of em- 
barrassing him in such a selfish way as that. Besides, 
there is Carfax to consider. If I turned Sylvia out, 
he would be forced to ask her to marry him, or she 
might go to him and place him in a position where 
there would be nothing else left for him to do." She 
got up gracefully and put on her embroidered opera 
cloak. " I know nothing, Claudia. You have told me 
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nothing and I shall not let Sylvia have the faintest 
hint that I have discovered her at last, after much. I 
shall not let Carfax think that you told me or hinted to 
me that anything was going on, and all I shall do is to 
make him see that he is deluded." She gathered up 
her gloves and a fan. " If I did anything else, it 
would be most unkind and unfair. As far as my own 
feelings are concerned I am absolutely miserable." 
Her eyelids flickered slightly. ''But I know things 
will right themselves." 

Claudia sat on the edge of Adrianna's bed and re- 
garded her with passionate enthusiasm. " You are so 
wonderful, Adrianna," she said. 

All the way to Lady Shanonmome's Adrianna 
fought back her tears and conquered them. She was 
very unhappy indeed, and all the fight in her nature 
was aroused, for she had no intention of letting Sylvia 
walk up to the table and go off with the gold cup under 
her arms. Yet the complications that beset Mrs. Hen- 
dred were many. She knew that tact must be used to 
the furthest limit of its sketching power, and that what- 
ever else happened, unless by some miracle she could 
expose her secretary, Sylvia must stay on. So long as 
she had her in the house it placed Carfax in a position 
so equivocal that every day hip feelings would be 
rasped and irritated through the need which it laid 
upon him to play a most undignified part. If he were 
really in serious earnest and had decided to face the 
future definitely with Sylvia as his wife, it was still 
possible that he would feel the old fires burn up once 
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more and kindle at the sight of Adrianna's heroism. 
Adrianna felt that she was paying an intolerable price 
for the right to play the part of heroine in the awaiting 
drama, but she was prepared to do this. She experi- 
enced a revulsion of feeling toward Sylvia which 
shook her like a storm, and she would have given any- 
thing, except Carfax, to dismiss her on the spot with 
all the ignominy of a dishonest servant. At all times 
she had been friendly and generous to Dominic's 
cousin, and the reward she was to reap was betrayal 
and ingratitude of a kind from which all honest folk 
shrank back disgusted. With a clear-sighted »definite- 
ness, Adrianna foresaw all the demands likely to be 
made upon her during the next few weeks, but she did 
not falter or flinch in the face of them. 

She was going to have Carfax back on his knees to 
her, a changed Carfax, who saw in her more than he 
had yet seen or known, and one who gave the supreme 
command of his life into her hands. She decided that 
she would marry him at an early date, and that she 
must not allow him to be any longer at the mercy of 
contrary winds and tides. " Was Sylvia a sphinx or 
a minx ? " She remembered the riddle as she stepped 
out of her car, and she answered the question with an 
unhesitating directness. 

Lady Shanonmome was entertaining a small party 
at her house, and when Mrs. Hendred came into the 
drawing-room she found herself introduced to a fair- 
haired yqung man whom she had not met before. His 
name was Ambrose Boyne, and he came from Kerry. 
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She hardly noticed him at first, nor did she feel that 
she could take much interest in what was going on 
around her. She was suffering tortures which grew 
and grew with the recurrent memory of Claudia's 
story. Her misery of mind was terribly acute, and she 
answered questions at random and with a vagueness 
unusual to her. At dinner she sat between Norham 
Lever and the pleasant-looking, smooth-haired young 
man, and as Lever was one of her own best celebrities, 
she turned her eyes to his face out of sheer force of 
habit, but hardly heard anything he said. 

Norham Lever was a big, broad-shouldered man, 
with a fine brow and large candid eyes. He held a 
high official position in the Ministry of Reconstruction 
and he liked Adrianna, though he had no very high 
opinion of her mental qualities. " She is too fond of 
the pulpit," he had said of her, and the remark went the 
rounds. " I can't imagine how Roydon keeps her out, 
when she goes to his church." 

But tonight Lever realized that Adrianna was not 
inclined to talk herself nor to tell him to drink milk and 
eat raw vegetables, not that she restricted herself to 
either, but she had theories, and theories are for the 
rest of the world — besides, they sound very well. 

Ambrose Boyne, new to celebrities and enormously 
impressed by his propinquity to one of European repu- 
tation, listened first to Adrianna, who was on the de- 
fensive. A friend of hers whom she frequently quoted 
had been discredited by his political party, and she 
championed him with a kind of vague vigour, not 
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knowing more than that he was one of her best Court 
cards. 

' " He is not in sympathy with Germany," she said. 
'* I know him so well, Norham ; you are quite mistaken. 
It is merely the ordinary journalistic blague. Where 
else could you find a man with the same dignity and 
brain power?" She turned to Ambrose and asked 
him if he had ever met the subject of their conversa- 
tion, which was just about as likely to have been the 
case as for him to have encountered the Sultan of 
Turkey or any other remote potentate in Tralee rail- 
way station. He admitted that he had not, but he did 
not add that he had frequently accused the man in ques- 
tion of being in German pay and hated him accord- 
ingly. 

Norham Lever turned the full power of his forceful 
personality against Adrianna. He felt that she was 
really rather silly and yet he liked her sufficiently well 
to rebuke her for her soul's sake. It appeared to him 
that the hopelessly mushy attitude of sentimentality 
adopted by numbers of English people towards Ger- 
many, was a sign of complete decadence. " If we fail 
through lack of the proper energy of hate, it makes us 
more ridiculous than any other foolish act we have as 
yet committed. Forgive me, Adrianna, but this sniv- 
elling friend of yours fills me with a desire to revive the 
guillotine. There is no part of my person I would 
touch him with, except my heel." Lever was rousing 
himself as he talked and his trumpet-like voice reached 
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all through the room. Boyne became intensely moved, 
for he too felt, silently, all the strong things that Nor- 
ham Lever put into words. 

" England is chilled," Lever continued. *' All her 
greatest and most fiery attributes are being cooled into 
ashes by the tears of the sentimentalists. Even a 
common danger or an honest patriotism cannot stop 
them from their perpetual demand for peace. They 
want to eat dirt, to sit and watch the encroachments of 
their eternal adversary. In the place of a poignant in- 
dignation, one is oiffered excuses which would disgrace 
the. inventive qualities of an infants' Sunday-school." 

Adrianna made a protesting movement. " You are 
far too sweeping," she said. " No one hates the Ger- 
mans more than I do. I wouldn't speak to Alfred 
again if I believed what you say of him; only I refuse 
to believe it. I know him so well." 

Lever shrugged his heavy shoulders and smiled his 
charming smile. " You are very washy," he said, lift- 
ing a warning forefinger. " Too washy. Not speak 
to him ; you mean that*you would go and see him hung 
if he were — as I know him to be — the most treacher- 
ous and specious of living men. Face the question in 
its stark nakedness and you must judge by your own 
sense of right or wrong in man. Look at reality in 
the eyes, Adrianna, and how does your peace-making 
friend appear to you ? " He leaned across her and 
directed his words to Ambrose Boyhe. " Now you," 
he said, '^ are young, and you may have the so-called 
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width of view which is at present believed to be the 
prerogative of youth alone — are you a line-of-least- 
resistance man or not? " 

Ambrose flushed with sudden pleasure. 

" Indeed I am not," he replied. '* I look upon a 
British subject who traffics with Germany as the most 
despicable of traitors/' 

" I have lived long enough to know that there is a 
most grave danger in this young and fatuous attitude," 
went on Lever, obviously satisfied that Ambrose spoke 
with full sincerity. *' It creates a facile assumption 
that war may be terminated by sprinkling a little sugar 
over the bodies of dead men." His eyes lighted and he 
looked proudly before him. " It is a disastrous policy, 
and in the name of God and the name of liberty, how is 
it that it finds any toleration in England? It is the 
despair of honest men and the negation of anything 
approaching a long-continued peace." He leant for- 
ward again, speaking with his restless, breathless ve- 
hemence to Boyne and putting Adrianna aside as 
though he found her unworthy. " Suppose that you 
eliminate passion and depend upon the cold porridge of 
these abstract philosophers, you get a world as dead 
as the moon. I tell you that war, with all its horrors, 
is not worse for the next generation than the sensuality 
and corruption of a patched-up peace, such as Mrs. 
Hendred's heroic friend is all in favour of. There are 
people who are afraid of pain, who if they had their 
choice would live for ever, men who do not know the 
meaning of the word endurance, but they, I believe, are 
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few. Abominable as such a strife is, the world will 
be a less pestilential place, once it is over, than before." 

" Why, Norham," said Adrianna pleadingly. 
*' You would think I was convicted of having shown 
a penchant for a German Guardsman or harbouring a 
spy. Really you are too unkind. I may not be a very 
violent antagonist, but at least I am a loyal subject." 

Norham Lever smiled. "You are always a most 
charming woman," he said politely. " But I hope you 
are not responsible for the attitude of your friend. 
No, I will give you that much grace, you certainly are 
not." He turned to speak to Lady Shanonmome, who 
was talking Irish politics at her end of the table. 

" I don't understand the subject," he replied as she 
addressed him in her usual vein. " But as I am half 
Irish I know that you must get conviction into the 
minds of those people. Once they become convinced 
there is nothing for it but rising after rising, and I 
can feel some respect for any fighting protest." 

" Have you had many exciting adventures in — 
Kerry, wasn't it ? " Adrianna asked. Her mind was 
numb and sore again, and she was wondering if Carfax 
had gone back to the house to see Sylvia and was with 
her perhaps at that very moment. 

Boyne had plenty to say about his OAvn share in the 
war, which had been very nearly as adventurous as 
though he had gone to France. He had been in the 
Easter Rising and been wounded, and he had held a 
police barracks with a handful of men in a smaller 
affray at another time; but usually he was along the 
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coast, watching for submarines and keenly on the alert 
for the possible arrival of rifles and guns. 

" But is it only the Sinn Fein people who are in 
touch with Germany?" she asked. Her interest was 
absent and she made conversation with obvious effort, 
but Boyne was far too interested in himself to notice 
the fact. 

" I'm not at all sure," he said, and he glanced at her. 
" I never very much trusted the Nationalist party, and 
our own M. P., though he has fought in France, ap- 
peared in a strange light last winter." 

" Oh, did he ? " asked Adrianna. She felt that once 
you started an Irishman on the subject of his country, 
he became bewildering or dull. Ambrose was never 
the type of man she favoured, and he had not a single 
claim to her personal interest. So at least she thought, 
until suddenly she awoke to the fact that he was telling 
her a story, leaving out all the names, of a highly sus- 
picious affair which had taken place at Ballinadree, a 
big house on the coast which overlooked a bay. He 
drew the map with the handle of his fork on the table- 
cloth, for he felt like letting himself go. 

Adrianna turned her dark eyes to his face, and 
though Lever was now free to talk to her again she did 
not heed him at all. 

*' Why did this woman get awiiy ? " she asked breath- 
lessly, a faint flush in her cheeks. " Who helped her 
to escape? " 

" She was wonderfully clever," Ambrose Boyne said, 
warming anew at her tense interest. ** She bluffed me 



it 
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altogether when I went to search the house, and later 
when my Head Constable caught her at the garden 
gate, she broke the key in the lock so that the men 
who were burying the naval cadet could get away." 
How clever. She was not exactly a new hand." 
I was to have taken her to the jail," Boyne went 
on, ** but the man I spoke of, a Nationalist M. P., came 
over hot foot from London. She had managed to 
wire him in my name and he was determined to get her 
away. You don't know, Mrs. Hendred, how difficult 
it is for a man in official position to act against higher 
authority. They proved between them that the affair 
was quite innocent, and I had nothing to show that 
would have made the case a slashing conviction. I left 
them together to talk it over and he got her away. Of 
course I can't mention any names, and probably if I 
did you might not know the people, but it gives you 
an idea of what goes on and is allowed to go on." 

Adrianna looked at him. " Suppose that you met 
either of these people, would you speak to them now ? " 

Boyne coloured up heatedly and stared at her. 
"Speak to them? I would refuse to remain in the 



same room." 



t( 



There is still fire left in Ireland," said Norham 
Lever. '* Whatever side you are on in that remark- 
able country, you will be provided with a blaze. It is 
because they are uncivilized and have not been tamed 
and spoon-fed by the Press and the influence of flabby, 
shifty men set in authority: If you get people who 
will go out for civil war rather than make terms which 
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they dislike and despise, you can trust them to be bar- 
barians. They'll boycott their own flesh and blood if 
it becomes necessary to their formula, or starve if they 
have to, for the same reason. They are up to the eyes 
in treason, but they aren't half-hearted, knock-kneed 
upholders of the sentimental Teutonic principle.'' 

" What would you do to an Englishwoman who 
went over to help the German navy and assisted them 
to put arms into the hands of the rebels ? " asked Adri- 
anna. " There is a pretty problem for you, Norham." 

" Do? " he laughed quite spontaneously. '* Put her 
against the wall, Adrianna, and let her show that she 
had grit enough to die for whatever motive she was 
prepared to live for." 

Adrianna looked sorrowful. " I can't bear to think 
of a woman doing a thing like that. I hope you were 
wrong, Mr. Boyne." 

And then she invited Lever to dinner the following 
night. She said that she wanted to have another round 
with him about her pet Minister whose conscience was 
as clear and white as driven snow, and who was a rock 
of integrity. 

She was quite herself when she went into the draw- 
ing-room. 



CHAPTER XXII 

SYLVIA came down to breakfast feeling as though 
she were walking into Daniel's den of lions, but to 
her surprise she was received with a far greater show 
of tenderness and kindness from Adrianna than had 
been usual in the recent past. Adrianna looked well 
and happy, and though Claudia glanced at Sylvia with 
a show of latent hostility even she was amiable, and she 
had evidently held her peace. Adrianna talked with 
enthusiasm of Norham Lever. She told Sylvia that 
she had, by the greatest luck, succeeded in getting him 
for her dinner-party that evening, and that she wanted 
Sylvia to sit next to him. 

*' I shall put you between him and Carfax," she 
added, " like Mrs. Siddons between the comic and 
tragic muses. It ought to be a most interesting experi- 
ence. Carfax has been wobbling lately, his mind is so 
much occupied with the Pacifists. Norham made me 
feel wretchedly small by the time he had done." She 
smiled at Sylvia over the array of heavy silver in front 
of her. " He can even find an excuse for the Irish, 
because they have some sort of moral conviction. 
They bore(^ you to death, didn't they, dearest? That 
was why you left all in a hurry." 

Sylvia looked at her plate. It was on the tip of her 

tongue to tell Adrianna the whole story, yet when she 

began to review it in her mind she felt that it would 
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not be possible to explain her sudden impulse, for she 
had come at times to wonder at it herself. 

" We had weeks of storm," she said, glancing up ; 
" one gets rather tired of perpetual wind and rain." 

'* Of course," agreed Adrianna. " It must have 
been too ghastly. I got shut up in a house over the 
sea for a week once and I felt as if I was buried alive. 
It was wonderful of you to stand it as long as you 
did." ' 

" Ballinadree is on a high rock with the Bay below," 
Sylvia said, her eyes growing dreamy as they always 
did when she thought of Kerry, '* a magnificent view 
on a fine day. Usually the sea was absolutely empty, 
but sometimes big ships passed. I used to watch them, 
and it was like watching a planet which you know to 
be inhabited, and yet which is quite small and very dis- 
tant." She glanced at the clock. " Forgive me, Adri- 
anna, I have to rush off or I shall be late." 

Twice that day Lord Carfax called to see Adrianna, 
and each time he failed to see her. He was expected 
in the evening, and he made up his mind that the telling 
of his story must wait until he could see Mrs. Hendred 
alone after her guests had gone. 

And so the day wore through, and Claudia beguiled 
the time bravely. She had not the least idea what line 
Adrianna was about to adopt, but her natural percep- 
tion informed her that her friend had come to some 
kind of arrangement with fate, for she had never seen 
her so cheerful and happy before, and there was a feel- 
ing of coming drama in the air. Adrianna was not the 
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sort of woman who could be beaten or treated ill. She 
had her own way of settling accounts, and it was curi- 
ous and wonderful but very satisfactory, in so far as 
her credit balance went. 

She talked with a sublime sympathy of Carfax, and 
as she denied herself to him she shook her graceful 
head. 

" I have enormous faith in the right/' she said, 
working at a piece of embroidery with a mythical de- 
sign. ''If one holds on to that, Claudia, it makes the 
difficult bits easy. Poor Sylvia, think of her life in 
that desolate Irish house, without a soul to speak to and 
utterly albne. It is impossible to blame her, for she 
must live under the dread of having to return there." 

" She is a first-class rotter," said Claudia scornfully. 
" I can hardly be civil to her, but for your sake I did 
try. Did you hear me offering her marmalade at 
breakfast?" 

Adrianna smiled. " I did, darling ; it was splendid 
of you." 

When the evening came Mrs. Hendred awaited her 
guests in the drawing-room with its black carpet, white 
walls, and general suggestion of eternal repose. She 
had arranged huge branches of orchids in most of the 
vases, but in the tall crystal vase beside her own chair 
there was a branch of lilies. Her guests began to 
arrive and Norham Lever was among the first. He 
and Dominic came in together, and Dominic stood near 
Adrianna. Lever drew up a chair and spread himself 
out in it, looking wonderfully vital and full of his 
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glorious pride, which was as true as Damascus steel. 

" Ah, Dominic," he said kindly, '* you are still meas- 
uring life by its intensity, I suppose ? Til come to your 
church if you'll preach on the text that * The kingdom 
of heaven is not meat and drink,' and we might ask the 
heads of the Food Control to attend also." 

Dominic laughed. " It is an idea. I am grateful 
for it. I am still among the faithful, Norham, if that 
is what you want to know." 

Lever threw back his great head and drew a deep 
breath. " I wish the honesty of all men was equally 
above suspicion. You hold an unblemished record, 
and I salute you. But we have not yet decided who is 
the happiest man. When I was at Oxford we used to 
discuss the question with all the heavy solemnity of 
youth." 

" According to the best theory," Dominic said, look- 
ing down at Adrianna, ** the gods answered prayer by 
sudden death. It is our misfortune that w^ have to 
accept the cold-blooded end ; the casement ' slowly 
growing a glimmering square ' and the foreknowledge 
of the climax. Not for us is there left the great solu- 
tion." 

" Not for us," repeated Lever, ** but there is some- 
thing to be done still. I must not flog my hobby horse, 
must I, Adrianna? Nor must I allude to your dear 
friend, the discredited politician. If I go off on my 
John Gilpin ride Fll weary you ; still there remains the 
ugly problem, which may not be introduced into Adri- 
anna's drawing-room." 
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" Which of them? " asked Dominic. 

" The amazing weakness of the generation of think- 
ers." Lever pushed back his thick hair. " I look 
upon a man who hasn't the grit to stand to his ideals, 
merely because his spirit is too poor to pay the price, as 
a skunk and a cur. Either your country is to you as 
the body of the woman you love, to permit violation is 
unthinkable, or she is a hired woman, and you can 
hand her over to friend or foe without loss of self- 
esteem. All or nothing; the parable is very simple. 
But they pander, Dominic, they pander, and their 
hands are foul. No decent man should touch them." 

Dominic's eyes burned. 

" When the best men have paid a willing price and 
the little people are forced to follow those great tragic 
footsteps," said Lever, '* you find a whimper go up to 
the high heavens. Not death but life is their cry. The 
old Romans put us to utter shame. Life at any cost, 
peace at any price, and the yell for reprisals. When 
will a sane democracy rise out of all the ashes and 
refuse of this war ? " 

Willie Kent had entered the room as they spoke and 
stood smiling at his hostess. 

'* What's on foot ? " he asked as Claudia joined htm. 
"Is it a recruiting speech you're making, Lever? 
They recruited me in 191 4, old man, and it's conscripts 
now that they have." 

" So the national ideal goes dov/n like a falling ther- 
mometer," added Lever, and shrugged his shoulders 
regretfully. 
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Adrianna was watching the door and hardly heard 
what any one said. She knew that Sylvia would be 
late, and expected Carfax next among the arrivals. 
Even then she could hear his voice speaking to the 
servant, and she guessed he was giving her flowers for 
Sylvia Tracy to vsrear in her dress. Well, so be it. 
He came in with a touch of self -consciousness in his 
manner, and only just noticed Claudia, who was sitting 
at the further end of the room. 

" We are talking like books," said Roydon, greeting 
Carfax as he passed on to Adrianna's chair and held 
her hand for a moment. She looked up at him with a 
smile which encircled him like a warm ray of sunlight. 

" Norham is attorney-general for the Never Endi- 
ans," she said lightly. " He always convinces me, that 
is the 'trouble of the man. I feel when I have heard 
him at it that there is nothing to do but join the Wacks 
and cut Alfred dead when next we meet." 

" I think that it Is good statesmanship to make rea- 
sonable terms," Carfax said deliberately with a sugges- 
tion of platform oratory. " I have outlined my own 
theories in the Press and also in the House. Of course 
I expected a howl and I got it. I am supposed to be a 
Pacifist, and the very suggestion of the word peace 
has become a crime. You may not agree with me. 
Lever " 

" Agree ; I totally disagree." Lever, sunk deep in 
his chair, looked up at the smart and efficient young 
peer. " Would you hold office under a German ad- 
ministration ? You'd accept it unhesitatingly. You 
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could argue that it was best for the country to have 
national representation and you might convince the 
world of your sound reasoning qualities — but you'd 
not convince me. Roydon is a universalist and a Par- 
son, yet he would not put his neck under a yoke just 
because it was sufficiently ornamental to be becoming." 

'* I believe that Lever is right," Willie Kent spoke 
from the further side qf the room. " It isn't really 
much fun to grin through a horse collar at an emi- 
nently superior class of beings who own your country." 

" And that," suggested Adrianna, " is why the Irish 
are pro-German ? " 

" The Irish are opportunists like all conquered 
races," he replied, ** but it takes a few centuries of his- 
tory for a victorious country to understand the — shall 
we say, finer shades of the question." 

Adrianna got up slowly and advanced to meet Lady 
Shanonmorne ; almost directly after, Sylvia entered the 
room following Ambrose Boyne, whose head was un- 
impeachably smooth and his air at once composed and 
debonair. Every one was standmg now, and in the 
centre of the circle Sylvia found herself face to face 
with the District Inspector. She looked at him and a 
smile hovered about her mouth. It seemed so funny 
in its way that they should meet in Adrianna's draw- 
ing-room. " Why, Mr. Boyne," she said, holding out 
her hand. "How very unexpected to see you over 
here." 

Ambrose held her eyes steadily and put his hand 
behind his back. He felt his old anger against her rise 
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to the surface of his mind, and he determined that he 
was going to show her that he at least was not afraid 
of making a public protest. 

It might have passed unnoticed, for though Sylvia 
felt as if she had been struck across the face, she was 
going on quickly to where Willie Kent stood watching 
the strange scene, and as Adrianria glided up to speak 
to her Willie made a step forward. 

" Good evening to you, Ambrose Boyne," he said in 
a voice which hardly held the faintest trace of the 
genial conventionality it stood for. Willie held out a 
large hand as he spoke, and once more Boyne looked 
scornfully at the proffered token of acquaintanceship. 
He made a very striking figure, for he was well set-up, 
and had far more military distinction in his person than 
many soldiers ; and withal he was in reality a gunner, 
fighting bravely, and ready to stick to his guns even 
though he was new, in a way, to London drawing- 
rooms, and was fully aware that the English as a race 
considered scenes reprehensible. All the dignity of 
valour was about him, and a pause appeared to fall 
upon the whole company of watchers, who were sud- 
denly aware that something very dramatic and quite 
unpleasant was taking place. It was Adrianna who 
came hurrying up to save the situation. " Is it possi- 
ble that you three don't know each other ? " she asked. 
" Why, I thought you came from the south of Ireland, 
Mr. Kent. Let me introduce you to Mr. Boyne, and 

this, Sylvia, is " she hesitated and looked question- 

ingly at Ambrose. 
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" I am afraid I must decline the honour of an intro- 
duction," he said in a voice that vibrated with his own 
feeHng. " Also, Mrs. Hendred, if you will excuse me, 
I must ask your permission to leave." 

Carfax came rapidly forward and took Sylvia's arm. 
He favoured Boyne with a stare of the most complete 
extinction, and was just about to speak when Adrianna 
began to act rapidly. 

Turning to Norham Lever she asked him quietly to 
go to the door. " I don't want the servants to an- 
nounce dinner yet ; this question must be cleared up in- 
stantly." 

Lady Shanonmome was highly affronted; she put 
up her long-handled glasses and looked unutterable 
things in the direction of Boyne. Really Ambrose was 
behaving disgracefully, and she could not in the least 
understand this sudden dramatic entertainment. 
Boyne said nothing. His face was flushed and dogged 
and he felt that if he were to be cornered and to stand 
on his defence, he would make some of these distin- 
guished and supercilious people sing to another tune 
before he had finished with them. 

Adrianna was still speaking to Lever at the door of 
the room and Dominic limped forward slowly. 

" I should think it over, Boyne," he said ; " it isn't 
a very glorious attack, though I entirely understand 
your feelings. Do you really consider yourself justi- 
fied in taking this line ? " 

Before Boyne could answer, Adrianna had joined 
them again. " Mr. Bo)me," she said with emphatic di- 
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rectness, " will you please explain your conduct ? " 
She slipped her arm through Sylvia's and drew her 
away from Carfax. " I need not tell you that to de- 
liberately insult any of my guests is to insult me.^ You 
have declined to speak to Miss Tracy and Mr. Kent, 
and before you leave will you please explain your- 
self?" 

" Certainly," said Carfax. " Adrianna, you are ad- 
mirable. The whole affair is most offensive." 

*' It happens to be a bit of moonshine," said Willie 
Kent, with an irrepressible laugh, " but Bo3aie wants 
to turn it into limelight, I'm thinking." 

" Speak out, man," said Carfax with studied rude- 
ness ; " you've made yourself sufficiently objectionable 
by your silence. Go on with your story and be quick 
about it." 

Adrianna drew nearer to Carfax and whispered 
something in his ear ; it evidently pleased him, for he 
nodded his head and patted her shoulder. She had 
left Sylvia standing alone and it was Dominic who 
came and took up his place beside her, with Willie on 
the other side. 

" Willie Kent," she said in a low voice, " weJre in 
for it. I feel like the Christian martyr who was at 
heart an atheist." Lever with his back against the 
door watched them all with his steady eyes. 

" I would very much rather say nothing, Mrs. Hcn- 
dred," Bo3aie spoke at last ; " the matter is an official 
one and I am powerless to do more than register my 
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own personal protest. I am acting as a private indi- 
vidual." 

" Are you acting up to conviction ? " Lever hurled 
the question across the room. " Every one is first a 
private individual." 

" Let him be," interrupted Willie, who had taken 
Sylvia's hand. " He's acting, but he's a fine drama- 
tist with a true eye for comedy." 

Boyne paused for a few moments and then he spoke 
in quick broken sentences. He said that it was hard 
to be faced by such a choice as met him at the mo- 
ment. Through private and confidential sources he 
had come to know that Miss Tracy had pro-German 
sympathies, not in any negative sense but in an active 
and vital way. Further than that he was not pre- 
pared to go, and he asked again for permission to leave. 

Adriaiuia's face was white and indignant and her 
eyes large. " I must ask you," she said icily, '* to be a 
little fnore explicit. Merely to make such a preposter- 
ous statement and then to leave will not satisfy any 
one," she turned to Roydon, " you above all, Dominic. 
You brought Sylvia to me the very morning she arrived 
from Ireland, and had there been the smallest hint of 
truth in this mad assertion made by Mr. Boyne, you 
would have been in honour bound to make it clear to 
me. That in itself " — she swept back to Carfax and 
interrogated him — " is a denial." 

" Certainly," Carfax replied quickly, " but so far 
as I can gather Kent is also involved, and this man," 
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he threw a glance at Boyne, " must apologize to both 
him and Miss Tracy." 

" I decline to retract or make any apology." 

" I think you will do both," said Dominic, his brood- 
ing eyes on Boyne's lighted face ; '' it is easy to throw 
mud, but once it has been done it requires to be cleared 
away again by the same hand." 

Adrianna altered her former attitude a little. 

" I don't want to be unfair to any one/' she said 
with emphasis, ''and yet, Mr. Boyne, you see the 
position in which we are all placed. You have 
brought a perfectly intolerable charge against Miss 
Tracy, and whatever reason lies behind it must 
now be explained by her," she smiled at Sylvia. 
" Give her a chance to explain and let us get rid of 
this trouble. We can all be good friends then, can't 
we, and misunderstandings are such hateful things." 
She put her hand on the arm of Lord Carfax's coat. 

Get it clear," she said. 

If seven maids with seven mops," thought Sylyia, 
but she was immensely impressed by Adrianna's spon- 
taneous championship of her own cause. Adrianna 
was really a wonder and even Claudia could not be 
convicted of mischief-making. 

Boyne softened a Kttle under the lessened hostility 
of the atmosphere, he too thought Mrs. Hendred a 
very wonderful woman and he addressed himself to 
her. 

" Can I not talk to you alone? " he asked. 
Adrianna shook her head sadly. " Had you 
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wanted to tell me in the beginning, it would have 
been the only way to do it. But I fear, Mr. Boyne, 
that as you have taken all these people into your 
confidence you must not hesitate now. Speak out 
quite fearlessly " — she gave a little forced laugh — 
" there are no reporters present, and no one will 
ever allow the outside world to hear of it. When 
you have done, Miss Tracy will make it all com- 
prehensible for us, and so it is really best to be 
honest." ^ 

"Are you definitely accusing Miss Tracy," asked 
Carfax, " for if so you may address yourself to 
me. 

" Dear Carfax," Adrianna put her fingers on his 
coat sleeve again and bestowed a warm pressure 
on his arm. A tinge of hot shame caught his heart 
as he looked at her and saw the pure light of limitless 
faith in her eyes. 

Boyne did nothing of the kind. He disliked Carfax 
intensely, and he spoke to Adrianna, occasionally look- 
ing towards the door where Norham Lever towered 
like a huge fortress. 

In brief and slightly husky words he explained that 
he had gone to search Ballinadree House for a 
wrecked officer of the German Navy and that Miss 
Tracy had met him with plausible subterfuge. She 
had fooled him and traded on his respect for the 
name of Roydon. As he talked a visible change 
began to appear. Carfax stood like a man trans- 
fixed. Only Dominic, Sylvia and Willie Kent re- 
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mained quietly silent and offered no interruption to 
his narrative. 

Adrianna sat with lowered eyes and showed noth- 
ing of her hidden feelings, and Claudia broke the 
tense attention now and then with a stifled sound of 
horror and contempt. 

" Then it was Miss Tracy ! " Lady Shanonmorne 
interjected suddenly as though she had thrown the 
first stone. 

The whole feeling of the listening audience was 
veering with the rapidity of a weathercock when the 
wind alters suddenly. Having reached the point in 
the narrative where Willie Kent arrived and in his 
turn used arguments which were frankly impossible 
for a junior officer in the Constabulary to disregard, 
the attention grew even greater. Every one knew 
that there was perpetual hanky-panky carried on by 
the officials of Dublin Castle. The papers referred 
to it constantly and it was an open secret. " I gave 
Kent permission to interview Miss Tracy, not on 
parole, please understand, for he would not have 
broken his word," Willie pulled his beard and smiled 
to himself, "but just to allow them to make some 
definite plan of action. If they chose to escape dur- 
ing that time it was really no longer my affair. My 
chief object was to have Miss Tracy removed from 
Ballinadree, where she might still be able to assist 
the country's enemies." He ceased speaking abruptly 
and looked at Arianna. The story was told. As 
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thougn in response to a cue, and on the second, 
Adrianna rose and came to Sylvia with both hands 
outheld. 

" Now, dearest,*' she said. " Will you deny it all 
and explain it to Mr. Boyne and let us get down to 
dinner ? " 

" Yes, for God's sake explain," said Carfax. " Put 
an end to this damned lie." 

Norham Lever came across the room and looked 
at her. 

" Are you also among the traitors? " he asked sor- 
rowfully. " Will you now dispel this nightmare, 
for we are anxious," he glanced at the stony faces 
of Lady Shanonmorne and Claudia, "most anxious 
that you should clear yourself." 

Sylvia turned to Willie Kent, and her mouth quiv- 
ered into an ironic little smile ; Adrianna was waiting, 
her hands still outheld. 

"I did take in a dying man," she said defiantly; 
"he was lying outside my window. Would you 
have done less, Adrianna ? " Adrianna shrank back. 

" It isn't true," she said, putting her hands to 
her face. " Dominic, did you know of this ? " 

" I did," he replied. " I knew that Sylvia, like 
many a good soldier whom I have had the luck to 
serve with, acted upon exactly the same impulse which 
inspires them. The man who giyes his last cigarette 
and his only bandage to a dying enemy is touched by 
the same feeling. Sylvia was at the mercy of her 
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own sense of pity." He took her hand and held it 
between his own. 

" But to hide him in the house — to lie." Adri- 
anna spoke in a voice of utter horror. " Sylvia, can 
you not tell me that this is false ? You helped a poor 
fellow-creature, yes, but you did not undertake to 
deceive the authorities, and Mr. Boyne is wrong, he 
must be wrong," she said desperately. 

" I did lie." Sylvia faced her steadily. " I made 
up my mind not to give him up and I did not give 
him up. Mr. Boyne's Head Constable came and ar- 
rested a dead body." 

Adrianna said nothing, she only turned away and 
stood with her face against Claudia's shoulder. 

" What can one believe ? " she said in a stifled voice 
of anguish. 

" Nothing that Sylvia Tracy says," remarked 
Claudia icily. 

Among all the well-bred people a sudden commotion 
seemed to be taking place, and Sylvia heard Willie 
Kent speaking to her. He was saying that if people 
were determined to construct Himalayan heights out 
of ant heaps it was waste of time to trouble any more 
about them, and he walked up to Ambrose Boyne. 

"Upon my word, Boyne," he said with genuine 
admiration. " You're a good fighting cock after all. 
You ought to get on in life." And then Carfax 
spoke. He looked at Sylvia with a strained and har- 
rowed face, for it was as though he saw her through 
new eyes. 
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"You will give me a full explanation," he said 
urgently. "As things stand " 

" Nothing stands," Sylvia replied half sadly. 
" Babylon is fallen. I don't think you trust me any 
more." She touched his hand lightly. " Go 
back to Adrianna." Turning away she spoke to 
Dominic. 

"And, Dominic, the worst part is that I have 
dragged you in." She could hear echoes of Lady 
Shanonmome's comments coming like whizzing 
shells past her head. Carfax stood his ground 
squarely. " Let me have it straight from you that 
you are innocent. Dominic, make her speak 
out." 

AH her pent-up feeHngs broke loose at his words, 
and she spoke recklessly, not caring what any one 
thought or felt. 

" I am asked to give an assurance that I am not 
in German pay, and that I was not engaged in traffick- 
ing with the enemy. I will give none. Either I am 
my own only justification to those who know me, or 
I care nothing what you think." 

Norham Lever listened and shook his head. 

"God help all optimists," he said, and he opened 
the door and walked out of the room. 

Dominic went to Adrianna and touched her arm; 
she raised her head from Claudia's shoulder and 
looked at him mournfully. 

" I have lost so many illusions tonight," she said ; 
*' am I also to lose a friend ? " 
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"You cannot believe that Sylvia is culpable/' he 
said earnestly. "If you do, you go far beyond any- 
thing that Boyne can prove. Show your colours, 
Adrianna." 

"Adrianna has already done so/' said Carfax^ 
*'no one else would have behaved so magnificently/' 
He was deeply ashamed and shaken in his own inner 
consciousness, and as Adrianna looked gratefully at 
him he put his hand on her shoulder. 

"Adrianna has not done* so." Dominic's voice 
was full of challenge. " She is acting on Boyne's 
suspicions and ignoring the facts." 

He waited for one sign of some response, but she 
said nothing. 

" I don't want to blame you," she said to him at 
last, "only don't ask me to see Sylvia again — it 
hurts too much." 

Lady Shanonmome had gathered Boyne under her 
ample wing. " I think we are all forgetting how 
unpleasant it is for Ambrose," she said pointedly. 

"Adrianna," Dominic made one more appeal to 
the fast departing vision of his own ideal of her, 
"are you capable of being so unjust to any living 
soul?" 

"■Justice is what I find so terrible," she replied, 
"but there is no other way/' The words sounded 
tragic and final, so she repeated them. 

" You won't ever be able to clear her after to- 
night. Will you let her go like this ? " 
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"For God's sake, Dominic," Carfax spoke with 
a spasm of pain, "try to remember that none of us 
knew anything of all this. It has come like an ava- 
lanche," and then he turned away and stood staring 
at the floor. He was thinking that he too had be- 
lieved absolutely in Sylvia Tracy, and that he could 
no longer hold to his old faith. 

Dominic looked around at the broken groups, and 
all his old feelings of the suffocating insincerity of the 
atmosphere revived tempestuously within him. 

"Can you not be even commonly honest?" he 
asked, "or is there only room here for subterfuge? 
Good God, Adrianna, nothiijg has been said tonight 
about Sylvia which is to be compared with the charges 
brought against a man whom you gladly receive into 
your house as a friend." 

He turned away and joined Willie Kent and Sylvia 
at the door. 

" But then Miss Tracy is not a Cabinet Minister, 
Dominic," Willie remarked as he pulled Sylvia's 
hand through his arm, '^though maybe that is a 
mercy, the absence of which she can look upon as 
a subject for congratulation." 

And so it was that Sylvia Tracy became once more 
a vagabond, with only the night and eternity before 
her, but this time Willie Kent held her arm close 
against his side. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ADRIANNA'S dinner-party came to an early con- 
clusion, and though she did her best to maintain 
a smooth surface, the bumping of the social apple- 
cart which Ambrose had overturned and she had 
righted with so much difficulty, was to be felt, in 
spite of tact. No one spoke of the absent guests 
during dinner and their places had been cleared away, 
so that only the heavy impression of personalities 
still hanging in the air gave the suggestion that they 
still were present. The servants all knew, but to 
mention the subject in the thoughts of every one gath- 
ered round the table in the hearing of the silent wit- 
nesses would have been impossible. 

It was a relief to get into the drawing-room, and 
it was an even greater relief when her friends had 
sympathized with Adrianna until all possible adjec- 
tives were exhausted to see them go. Carfax alone 
remained, and Claudia withdrew and went to bed. 
She felt that she had taken part in one of the most 
dramatic and interesting scenes of modern times, 
and she wondered if Adrianna would have energy 
left to write it all into her diary before she too slept. 
For Adrianna, with an eye to the education of pos- 
terity, had never failed of her duty in this 
respect. 

314 
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"If one knows as many really great men as I do, 
one ought to make a point of remembering the 
wonderful things they say/' she had told Claudia, 
and so "everything went in." 

When they were alone and Carfax had closed the 
door firmly, Adrianna broke down at last. She cried 
quietly into her lace handkerchief, until Carfax drew 
her head on to his shoulder and comforted 
her. 

" It is so terrible to be disillusioned," she said tear- 
fully. '* And after so much — oh, Carfax, how does 
one save one's soul from cynicism?" 

Carfax hesitated. He very much wanted to make 
a clean breast of his own part and lot, but how was 
he to break such a bruised reed or quench such pa- ' 
thetically smouldering flax? On the whole he de- 
cided that under the circumstances it was not the 
moment to speak: He was profoundly agitated, and 
he wondered almost despairingly what was best for 
him to do. 

Boyne, once he had been reinstated, thawed 
to Carfax, who in his turn had apologized hand- 
somely for his earlier rudeness, and he had heard 
many of the personal deductions of the extremely 
efficient District Inspector. All Ambrose said had 
gone to convince Carfax that Sylvia was not above 
suspicion, and he saw the ugly truth that he had 
been deluded by her to an undreamed-of extent. 

" I am so temperamentally disinclined to consider 
it possible for women to be involved in treason," he 
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said to Boyne. " On the Continent it is quite usual, 
but in England the thing is unknown/' 

" It is not unknown in Ireland," Boyne replied. 
" Though I too felt that Miss Tracy's antecedents 
made it wildly improbable for her to be a go- 
between. Then I discovered that her father is in 
America, where probably he joined the Cton-»a- 
GaeV' 

Carfax stared in dismay at Ambrose. 

" Could you prove it? " he asked. 

Boyne shook his head. " One knows many a 
thing which it is not possible to prove, Lord Carfax. 
If you had lived in Ireland for even a year you would 
realize that at every street comer and in every 
public-house, a whole system of conspiracy is carried 
on by the men who touch their hats and never give 
you a glimpse of their feelings. Suppose you paid 
one of these men for information, you'd get it all 
right, but every detail would be false. They are 
a queer lot, and when it comes to political subter- 
fuge, no one in Europe can teach them a single trick 
they don't already know." 

"Then is there a valid case against Miss Tracy?" 

" Not a shred of one. Kent, as far as I can guess, 
is in love and for that reason he was ready to pull 
strings. He has the name of an honest man, any- 
how, and I put his share down to romance." 

Carfax fell silent. 

"Will he be able to cbndone this business?" he 
said with an effort. He hated asking the question. 
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but Boyne stood in the position of interpreter to a* 
wholly incomprehensible race of people, of whom 
some had crowded out to France to fight, while 
others stayed behind, tore down recruiting pos- 
ters, and booed at the troops as they passed in the 
streets. 

Bo3me shook his head, and then he expressed his 
soul. " I should say not. To an Englishman such 
a suggestion as you find attached to Miss Tracy is 
damning, but Willie Kent might easily excuse it. 
He doesn't believe that she did more than an act of 
charity.'' 

Carfax was interested. He felt that he had never 
understood Sylvia in the least. She had always 
eluded him somehow, even when he loved her most. 
And then he thought of Adrianna and how she had 
played her part, and thrown the light of her fair shin- 
ing over the murky blackness. 

When she put her head on his shoulder and cried 
out for her vanished illusions, he felt that it would 
be blackguardly to add to her pain. 

" Adrianna," he said passionately. " Let us end 
this severed existence. I have waited so long for 
you and surely you will agree to marry me now? 
It is impossible for me to part from you." 

She drew a deep breath and after a little more 
argument, she capitulated. 

" I don't want to break with Dominic," she said, 
tearful again. " Of course he shotUd have told me, 
Carfax. To let me in just because it suited his 
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cousin, was hardly fair. Only one must try and see 
it from his point of view. He had to keep her 
secret." 

•* He had no right to speak to you as he did." 
Carfax was angry at the memory. ** Telling you 
to stick to your colours, Adrianna." 

" I hope that I did." She dried her eyes delicately. 
"Oh, I do hope that I did. Long ago Claudia 
warned me that I was far too trusting, but how could 
I suspect Sylvia ? " 

Carfax made no reply and kissed her again and 
again. He wished that he could tell her there and 
then, that only the day before he too had been hyp- 
notized by Sylvia Tracy. He was a loyal friend and 
he had always cared very sincerely for DoiAinic. 

" I should be sorry if this ended our friendship," 
he said. ^" It is linked up into so much of my life, 
Adrianna." 

" Poor dear Dominic, I suppose we must let him 
go," she replied in tones of deep regret. 

** Dominic will come back again," Carfax replied 
iirmly. " And there is our own- future before us." 

" There is your career," added Adrianna. " I 
€hall give all my life-interest to it." She thought of 
her diary. " I am quite a good person for you to 
marry," she added with a little smile, " because my 
heart is in every great movement." 

" You yourself are so great," he said admiringly. 
"There is not one particle of smallness in you any- 
where, darling. When I think " he broke off 
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and did not tell her what he thought ; but even though 
he did not, Adrianna knew. 

" I have always wanted to help others," she said 
in her sweet caressing tones. " It isn't a very en- 
couraging w^f«Vr, Carfax, and it ^lakes one very sad 
sometimes. But one thing I feel we ought to swear 
to each other. Never let us say or think anything 
unkind about Sylvia. She was a waif and her life 
full of wretched temptations. She could only go on 
from one to another and catch at any opportunity 
that offered. Perhaps if I had been in her place 
I too might have been every bit as dishonest and 
false, and I too might have tried to come to security 
by any means, even that of sacrificing my best and 
most loyal friend." She looked at the rings which 
sparkled on her white hands. " So I feel that one 
must not condemn her.'' She raised her eyes 
to his and smiled. " We won't be unkind, shall we, 
Carfax? With so much happiness of our own, I do 
think one can afford to be generous." 

He looked at her with fond eyes, and marvelled 
at his great good fortune, and then they began to 
speak of old days and old memories, and all the 
glamour of the past returned and touched them on 
the lips and eyes.* It was as though once again the 
gates of Eden had swung wide to let two exiles in, 
and that the period of absence from the wonderful 
trees of the garden had renewed and emphasized 
their beauty and sweetness. Adrianna was com- 
pletely happy, so happy that she forgot to write up 
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her diary and never even thought of it when she 
went to bed. Carfax was also happy, with the happi- 
ness of a man who has been saved as by fire. Yet 
as he walked home he was haunted by the memory 
of a white face and deep blue eyes, and he wondered 
where Sylvia was and how it was with her. Like 
the rest of the world. Carfax was not always able 
to love quite as wisely as he believed himself to 
love. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

WELLIE KENT, Dominic, and Sylvia were to- 
gether out in the street. *' I feel like the lady 
who ' stood with amazement, bareheaded at night,' " 
Sylvia said, as Willie wrapped his cloak around her 
shoulders. " What terrifically violent things happen 
to one in the course of an hour or two." 

" The next thing that is going to happen is dinner," 
said Willie Kent, and he intercepted a passing taxi- 
cab, standing full in the road and holding up his 
stick. 

" I seem always so unlucky about my clothes," 
Sylvia remarked with a laugh. " I wish I could 
sometimes leave a place with a little reference to the 
conventional side of departure." 

"It doesn't matter," Willie replied; "all the most 
distinguished exiles from the time of Adam and Eve 
have had the same difficulties to contend with. Tem- 
peramental, I should call it." 

When they reached the big restaurant in Picca- 
dilly towards which they were bound, Sylvia felt 
less strained and shaken, and Dominic put his hand 
on her wrist. 

" Sylvia," he said, " 1 believe it has been my fault 

I should never have made the arrangement for you; 

I made it, and now " he looked at her ques- 

tioningly. 

321 
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Willie thrust the menu into her hands, 

" There/' he said, " we'll talk of plans later. Life 
looks far more enticing after a bottle of Volnay 
than it does after a lecture delivered by Ambrose 
Bo3me, Lord, lord, what a grand little scene he 
made of it all. The gracious unction, too, and the 
poetic fervours! The beauty of holiness lies inside 
the hungry house where we have Had no dinner." 

They found a little table not far from where the 
band played on a raised dais, the conductor flinging 
himself into the passion of his music with an air of 
triumph and rapture. Everywhere around them 
were men in khaki; and the noise of voices and 
the blaze of lights, combined with the huge mirrors 
set like windows along the further wall, gave a gay 
note to the surroundings. Some women wore even- 
ing dress, but for the most part they were wearing 
hats and coats, while some were clad in uniform and 
looked disparagingly at the others. 

Sylvia was very silent during the first part of the 
meal, and the sea of life around her soothed her 
nerves. Neither Dominic nor Willie Kent disturbed 
her; they talked to each other and so she drifted 
out on the waves of her own thoughts. 

Everything she had, had been swept from her, 
and yet she felt no special regret. Later on she 
would have to awaken to the tense necessity for 
action, but just then she only wanted to be still. 
She knew perfectly well that she would be carefully 
discredited in the social circle where she might hope 
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to seek out some fresh employment, and that she 
would be followed by the story with all fidelity, so 
that every door would close upon her and leave her 
standing in the street. She had done nothing to 
really account for the penalty which she was obliged 
to pay. She assumed no evil attitude towards her 
neighbour, no malignity of design, and she was en- 
tirely clear of the smallest shadow of suspicion, for 
she was neither disloyal nor embittered. She seemed 
to be unlucky, hopelessly and inevitably out of favour 
with fate. Her face was white and her eyes steady, 
and yet she saw clearly that there was no bold course 
open to her, for her house was in ruins, and the destiny 
of haphazard journeyings laid itself upon her once 
more. 

*' Dominic," she said suddenly, " I must tell you 
something. I told Willie that I had once been a thief, 
and Fd like to tell you also." Willie Kent looked 
at her reprovingly. 

" And so you are going to deprive me of my one 
distinction," he said. " I was the only person who 
knew." 

Sylvia looked intently at her cousin as he met her 
r^ard. 

" Everything that was said of me tonight is quite 
untrue," she went on ; " but what I did long ago 
remains my own special crime. When your mother 
died, I went into her room and took anything I 
thought might not be missed and sold it." 

She had got it out with an effort, and she waited 
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with the same still sense of stupor on her mind. 
Perhaps they would both go away now, and then 
she would be quite alone. Sylvia had the Strangest 
of all dramatic inspiration, which will go through 
to the bitterest end, once revelations have begun. 
She threw all her cards on the table with a lavish 
gesture, and she leaned back in her chair and listened 
to the music of a barcarolle. If fate were dead 
against her, she would withhold nothing but fling 
her last defences down and stand the result of her 
act. Dominic's dark eyes were on her, but Willie 
Kent went on peeling an apple with perfect serenity. 

** I knew, Sylvia," the words came very quietly, 
**I knew all the time. Mother was one of those 
scrupulous people who leave a list of every one of 
their possessions, and when I had to go into the 
question I found that things were — missing." -* 

" And you never told me ? " she spoke desperately. 

" What would have been the use? I believed that 
sooner or later you would tell me yourself." 

" But weren't you afraid I should do it again ? '' 

He shook his head. " Some women might, but 
not you." 

Suddenly Sylvia felt her eyes grow dim, she pressed 
her hands together violently, pinching her own flesh 
to carry her courage unbroken through the ordeal. 

Willie cut his apple and laid half of it on her 
plate. 

" I'm beguiling you, Miss Tracy," he said, " though 
it's little knowledge I ever gained by eating apples." 
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''It was a stage on the road," Dominic said ear- 
nestly; "only that, Sylvia, an experiment which you 
made. Surely I knew you well enough to dare to say 
a good word for you to my own heart. Consciousness 
awakens through a thousand impulses, some good and 
some bad, and you cannot squeeze a whole destiny 
into one act. Your inconsistencies are just what! 
make you yourself .'* He smiled at her. " An oc- 
casional excursion into vigorous action may be difficult 
to explain to a jury, but at least you might know me 
better." 

" I think that is the worst thing I ever did," she 
replied. 

"And what was the worst thing you ever did, 
Dominic?" asked Willie. "If we are all to make 
open confession surely you aren't going to be beaten 
straight oflf by your cousin ; which of the ' thou shalt 
nots ' have you specially favoured ? So far as we 
know they all stand on the same level, only the law has 
interfered and specialized in about three out of ten." 

"Oh, Willie Kent," Sylvia turned to him, "are 
you never serious ? " 

"Terribly so at times. The funny man at a 
music-hall reduces me to a settled grimness, the like 
of which you couldn't even dream of. But if Dom- 
inic's sins are too purple for us to hear, and belong 
to the horrors. Til see what I can do myself." He 
laughed cheerfully and filled her glass again. 

" I've broken the Sabbath, and I've frequently taken 
the name of the Lord, whether in vain or not it's not 
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for me to say. There have been occasions when I 
did not honour my father and mother ; I killed a man 
in France, in self-defence, be it said, just as you 
broke a neighbouring commandment, and it is only 
sheer good luck that I never coveted my neighbour's 
wife, because I never liked her well enough. Will 
that do for one chapter of revelations, or must I make 
out a list of the times when I kept company with the 
seven deadly sins ? '' He laughed again. " I call it 
playing a cruel game. Miss Tracy, to force two poor 
mortals to live up to your own standard of frankness.'* 

*' That," said Dominic, " is truth in the spirit, 
Willie." 

Kent fell silent, and Sylvia began to wonder what 
she would do in the next hour. The old feeling of 
homelessness was upon her, and she wondered if 
Dominic could find her shelter for the night. After 
that, there must be the inevitable cheap boarding- 
house, and the old struggle until something forced 
her to the point where she might have nothing left 
except to end with the dramatic publicity of suicide. 
How ridiculous to have to think' of that while one 
was young and loved life so much; while there was 
still Willie Kent alive in the world, and much, so 
much to part from with regret. 

" I believe I have lost my sense of humour," she 
said suddenly. 

" And I hope you'll not find it for about five min- 
utes," said Willie, " for Fm going to place you both 
in a most awkward and uncomfortable situation. 
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Nothing but the knowledge that you are for the mo- 
ment too much occupied with wondering how you'll 
ever eat the half of my apple could make me brave 
enough." He hesitated and then went on, speaking 
deliberately. 

" Miss Sylvia Tracy, I had the good taste and 
impertinence to fall in love with you one afternoon 
at tea. I told Dominic about it, because I like telling 
Dominic things, it feels very much the same as saying 
a little prayer now and again. Heartens one up and 
makes one holy, all at once. I didn't ever ask you 
to marry me, so far, because I never had quite such 
a mean advantage of you as I have tonight. That 
time when we were running away together was a 
chance, but I said that a better might come." He 
put his hand out and looked at her witli all the wide 
limitless devotion of his heart in his eyes. 

Will you take me ? " he asked very humbly. 

It's my last confession this evening, so absolution 
must follow next." 1 

Sylvia put both her hands in his. 

" Willie Kent," she said in a voice that was not 
quite steady, " you are a fool, aren't you ? Didn't 
you know that I loved you ? " 

Willie looked around the crowded restaurant. 

" I wish all these people could be struck blind for 
a minute," he remarked with strong feeling. 

Dominic was watching them with fixed attention. 

" You are such a pair of moderns," he said, ** that 
I have no qualms about either of you. Marriage for 
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you will be a perfectly excusable form of madness/' 

" I don't care now," said Sylvia defiantly, " what 
any one does or says, I don't care any more about 
my clothes, Willie." 

" Oh, you horrible Prussian," Kent remarked ; " lis- 
ten to her, Dominic." i 

She went on breathlessly, " I don't care if I am { 
called pro-German, I don't care how many wicked 
things I have done, I am remorseless and reckless, 
because I am so ridiculously happy." 

" That's the style," remarked Willie. " And now, 
as my little dinner-party has been the success of 
my life I'll pay the bill, and we will go back to \ 
Dominic's rooms." ! 
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I think I'll walk," said Dominic. 



THE END 
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